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INTRODUCTION 

By the Most Hon. the Marquess of Crewe 

I CONSIDER it a very real distinction to have been 
invited to open this Summer Meeting with a general 
Address, which may serve as a portico to the widely 
differing series of structures embodjdng the ideas of 
representative men and women on pr;oblems of 
national and international reconstruction after the 
War. It has been generally felt, both by statesmen 
and by those whose interest in the subject is not 
definitely poKtical, that no time should be lost before 
considering and discussirig the vast multiphcity of 
topics which fall within the title of Reconstruction. 
That the meeting can be held, as it will be, with a 
succession of speakers and chairmen representing the 
boldest and most serious thought that has been appUed 
to the various subjects, is in itself largely due to the 
War. The formal holiday season is suspended. Those 
who have been used, in ordinary times, to seek the rest 
that they have earned either beside the summer sea, 
or in the peac^ of the hills, or in what comes even to the 
most hardened traveller as a novelty in the change of 
language and in the small everyday habits of life abroad, 
now find themselves in. many instances tied to theijT 
work, or at any rate obhged to take their holiday less 
form?illy, and as and when they can get it. One is 
only sorry to reflect that the holidays of boys and girls 
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at school may be somewhat affected thereby ; but I 
know that those elders whose ordinary vacation may 
be disturbed owing to the War will spare no pains to 
see that the younger people do not suffer with them. 

The result of all this is the wide scope of this Summer 
Meeting, for, looking down the long Hst of subjects, it 
is not easy to find one of which one could say that it 
would have been better handled by somebody else. We 
know the famous saying of Francis Bacon that he was 
" taking all knowledge to be his province " ; but the 
Garden Suburb does better still, for its desire is so to 
take all wisdom ; and, as we recall on the authority 
of Cowper, 

" Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one. 
Have ofttimes no connection." 

Like Bacon, 'the meetings will try to escape from the 
illusions of the tribe or of the market-place, those 
due to the inherent qualities of human nature or to 
the errors of common opinion ; and in so doing there 
will emergS the expression of many various opinions, 
sometimes sharply opposed, although, in Carlyle's 
phrase, "not otherwise differing." And surely one 
supreme advantage of this wide field is that some whose 
minds are specially, and almost solely, set on some 
valued reform, or devoted to some particularly earnest 
plea, will have the opportunity of seeing the new era 
like a landscape displayed before them as a whole, and 
acquire thereby a better sense of its proportionate 
features. Indeed, I am almost tempted to advise 
hearers to attend lectures and discussions concerned 
with the subjects in which they are least interested, 
and of which they know least, all the more since it is 
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clear that all the Addresses and conversations will be , 
animated by the same spirit, serious and practical, 
based on an ethical foundation, and charged with the 
same hope of advance on the road of national improve- 
ment. 

The Social Science Congresses of former days could 
boast of a similar aim. and, as we know, many of the 
finer minds and keener spirits of those days played their 
parts in them. But I am not sure that they ever 
attempted to cover so much ground as that on which 
we are entering to-day, and of two things I am quite 
certain: first, that they never discussed great issues 
at a time so momentous, and next, that, meeting as they 
did in great centres of population, their gatherings were 
never held in surroundings so deUghtful and so socially 
stimulating as those of the Garden Suburb. 

The work of reconstruction has to be guided by the 
accumulated data of social science, so far as they have 
been stored and classified. That science, or sociology 
as it was later called in one of those hybrid terms over 
which philologists shake their heads, embraces all 
the topics set out for discussion at this meeting. In a 
sense they almost fall within the definition of politics, 
and Henry Sidgwick, one of the clearest thinkers of 
our time, while granting a wider scope to sociology, 
thought that in practice " the difference between the 
two subjects is not great." 

But poUtics has acquired an almost cant meaning 
in these days ; it is asspciated with the clash of parties 
in Parliament ; so that the word " civics " is perhaps 
more properly used for the objects of this gathering. 
It has been truly noted that, whereas the Greek con- 
ception of social science treated the citizen as being 
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nothing except as a member of the State, the time 
came when the claim of the individual for independence 
in action was pressed too hard. Now it is realised that- 
society is more organic, and that the rights of the 
individual are subordinate, though in a manner different 
from that conceived by Plato or Aristotle ; conse- 
quently in studying the problems of civic progress and 
of religious development those rights must be fairly 
balanced with the claims of the community as a whole. 
The first s^ies of subjects treated during the coming 
fortnight is one that the older Congresses of Social 
Science would not have included in their list. It 
covers a wide field of inquiry into foreign affairs. The 
place of America in- the world ; the position of Russia, 
which we regard with trembling hope and in the faith 
that free institutions will stimulate before it is too 
late the effort to help in winning a wider liberty ; the 
agony undergone by Serbia, which has awakened not 
less deep sympathy here than has any tragedy of the 
War ; the possibility, of forming a League of Nations ; 
and the economic difficulties of international recon- 
struction — all these will make it evident that the 
interests of the meeting are the opposite of parochial. 
If it is fair to poiiit out any pmission from so well 
furnished a list, I cannot help regretting that one of 
the Frenchmen now in London, , of whom there are 
several equally qualified by knowledge of the subject 
and command of our language, could not have been 
asked to speak of methods whereby the ties between 
the two countries may be drawn closer still. I know 
that much is being done : for instance, the Royal 
Society of Literature is devoting much thought to the 
establishment of closer relations within its domain ; 
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but there are other regions of association which may 
also be profitably exploited, all the more because the 
British generation now coming into flower is not likely 
to establish any real intimacy with the German people 
of the same standing, unless indeed there is evidence 
of an abrupt change in the character and ambitions of 
a new generation there. 

Next, if we look homeward, we see a series of papers 
affecting education and the life of the young. Perhaps 
in a manner we are knocking at an unbarred door, 
because everybody will admit, as a general proposition, 
that education in all its different grades must be 
encouraged and developed if we are to hold our own. 
Now that the manhood of the nation has suffered so 
grievously by the ravages' of the War, it is universally 
felt that the forces of youth, both boys and girls, 
must be organised afresh, that there must be fewer 
misfits and failures of career, and most of all that the 
cotmtry cannot afford that any class should be wilfully 
unemployed. 

Then there follows a larger array of Addresses and 
conferences on industrial and social questions generally. 
The problems of housing and the problems of drink, so 
closely related and interdependent, will find exponents 
able to present them with the fullest knowledge of 
their gravity,' and of the difficulties which have ham- 
pered their solution. I question whether any papers 
will be more welcome than those on the special work 
of women and it.s organisation in the new light of x 
its productiveness and altogether unforeseen variety. 
Quite lately a very able writer on the Reconstruction 
of Trade and Industry has observed, " There has been in 
the past far too much preaching of high ideals without 
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regard to worldly needs, a fact which explains the 
comparative failure of all ethical appeals to the multi- 
tude." He goes on to explain that the removal of 
material imperfections produces better ground for 
the work of the sociar reformer. This may be a neces- 
sary caution sometimes, but I cannot conceive that 
any of the Addresses here will be framed for Cloud- 
workers' Land, and not for the Garden Suburb and 
the great city of which it is a fringe. 

Then there is a shorter Hst, in its own way not less 
important; in which are handled the relations of art 
to education, to trade and industry, and to the sur- 
roundings of our daily lives. Everybody would have 
felt that here, in the Garden Suburb', where art is 
treated as the normal companion of social progress, 
the meeting would have been incomplete without due 
emphasis on this branch of social science. 

I note, however, that none of the Addresses touch 
on relaxations and amusements, which have often 
in past days been the theme of wise advice from Toyn- 
bee HaU; Some examination of the subject would not 
be barren, because we have lately reahsed that we 
have been perhaps the most amusement-loving people, 
in the world, with a pronounced taste for hohdays, 
which only makes the more admirable the heroic 
willingness of workers of all classes, from His Ikf^esty 
the King down to the humblest filler of explosive 
shells, to forego them altogether at the time of natiopal 
need. It is also interesting to note that in ordin^ 
times, while people tolerate serious tastes that they 
neither share nor understand, they apparently find, 
few things more actively vexatious than the amuse- 
ments of others. 
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Looking forward over the whole field, I feel con- 
vinced that the discussions will not merely be sane and 
sensible, but that they will strike a note of enthusiasm 
which, while remaining rational, will be intense. I 
recall a passage from one of Walter Bagehot's essays, 
on the Emotion of Conviction, which encourages this 
belief : " Dry minds, which give an intellectual 
' assent ' to conclusions; which feel no strong glow of 
faith in thern, often do not know what their opinions 
are. . . . But intense convictions make a memory 
for themselves, and if they can be kept to the truths 
of which there is good evidence, they give a readi- 
ness of intellect, a confidence in action, a consis- 
tency in character, which are not to .be had "without 
them." It is just on the prevalence of this very 
temper, not merely the opinion that certain theses 
are probably true, and that their acceptance would 
be an excellent thing, but the burning certeiinty that 
they are vital for the life and freedom of the nation, 
that the hopes of the cotmtry for reconstruction are 
based. 

Last of all, apart from the regular devotional 
gatherings, I see some shining names concerned with 
the widest religious aspects of social and national life. 
These Addresses indicate what the official list of the 
meetings terms the " distinctly ethical and religious 
basis " upon which the discussions will be set out, and 
I venture to predict that no personal convictions or 
even private prejudices wiU receive an excessive jar 
from the handling of each subject by those to whom it 
is entrusted. It is just this blend of the spiritual 
and the practical that compels me, and will compel 
many others here, to think especially of Canon Bamett 
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at the opening of this fortnight, in which he would 
have been the most notable figure : — 

" Nor count me all to blame if I 
Conjecture of a stiller gtiest, 
Perchance, .perchance, among the rest. 
And, tho' in silence, wishing joy." 

So I conclude these discursive observations with 
some words of his, far better worth hearing than any 
of mine. They are taken from a sermon Which he 
preached in Westminster Abbey ten years ago : — 

" The duty for this age, for you and for me, is the hardest 
that can be required. AU progress is by sacrifice, and each 
age gives its nearest and dearest to the age that is to come. 
Our duty, our sacrifice, is to lay aside work, enjoyment, 
passion, and to think. Without this sacrifice there can be 
no vision, and without a vision the people perisheth." 



PART I 
FIRST PRIKCIPLES OF RECONSTRUCTION 



CHAPTER I 

THE RELIGIOUS FOUNDATION OF SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 

By the Rev. Canon J. H. B. Mastepman 

It is at once a great honour and a great responsibility 
to be asked to give the first lecture of a course thatis 
to deal with the place of religion in national life. It is 
sometimes said that we should concentrate our thoughts 
and prayers on the war, and postpone all other matters 
till the end qf the struggle. No doubt it is the duty of 
a nation to prepare for war, but it is not less a duty to 
prepare for peace. There is a real danger lest, for lack 
of this preparation, our social reconstruction may be 
a mere patchwork of expedients, based on no well- 
considered principle, and setting before itself no definite 
end.' It is here that religion will help us, for religion 
(and by religion I mean the Christian religion) attempts 
to found action on definite principles, and looks to the 
ultimate purpose rather than to immediate success. 

The demand that Christianity makes on all schemes 
of social reform is that they shall recognise the supreme 
and incomnlensurable value of the individual. You 
will remember how Ruskin complains of the dfflficulty 
that he finds in dealing with an English audience 
through not knowing whether he may assume that they 
believe in a future life. This difiiculty is bound to 
afiect all our schemes of reconstruction. The ancient 
world carried to its liighest point the doctrine of the 
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subordination of the individual to the purposes of 
the community. For the individual passed — ^if he 
passed at all — ^into the world of shadows, but the august 
life of city or empire went on. » The very foundations 
of social life were built on slavery, and slavery meant 
human hfe degraded from being an end in itself to 
being a means to an end outside itself. It was only 
when the religion of the Incarnation lifted every man 
to the status of a child of God that respect for human 
individuality was raised from an impulse to a prin- 
ciple. The individual was of more value than the 
institutions that he created, for they change and pass 
while he " has for ever." The claim of- the community 
on the life of the individual still remains, but now 
there is a corresponding claim of the individual on the 
commtinity. Every man has the right to live in the 
world into which God has sent him, to develop his 
faculties, to educate his powers of spiritual perception, 
to grow through effort and fellowship into " self- 
reverence, self-knowledge, self-control." The com- 
munity that denies that right to the individual forfeits 
its right to his gratitude and service. 

The first foundation principle of all social recon- 
struction is therefore that the welfare of the individual 
must be the primary consideration. His place as a 
productive agent, or even as a citizen, must not be 
allowed to overshadow the status that belongs to him 
as an immortal being, working out in the sphere of 
earthly Ufe the issues of an eternal <^estiny. 

It is only in the atmosphere of religion that liberty 
attains its true significance. I am not enunciating 
a paradox. I know that freedom hfeis often regarded 
religion as its most dangerous opponent, but that is 
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part of the muddle of this perplexing world. For if 
the development of character is the true purpose of 
all social organisation, the measure of the value of any 
social sjrstem is the scope that it affords for the self- 
determination of the individual. The community must , 
for its own protection, impose restrictions on the liberty 
of the individual ; but unless the individual learns 
to recognise these restrictions as having ethical value, 
they leave cliaracter unaffected. The only kind of 
control that enriches, instead of impoverishing, 
character, is self-control. 

It follows from this that social reorganisation cannot 
satisfy the demands of reHgion unless it values educa- 
tion more than efficiency, and estimates national 
wealth in terms of character rather than of comihodities. 
The test of the value of our industrial system is the 
quality of the souls that it produces. And, in the long 
run, character makes for efficiency. The foundations 
of industrial prosperity are ethical. If we allow the 
moral character of the people to deteriorate, their 
productive capacity will be affected sooner or later. 
Low wages, bad housing, inconsiderate and unjust 
regulations in factory or workshop, are uneconomic 
as well as imiporal. 

It follows also that in proportion as the basis of our 
social order is religious we shall be delivered ifrom the 
desire for imiformity that is so dear to the bureau- 
cratic mind. Social progress leads from the drill- 
sergeant to the teacher, from the demand for docile and 
automatic obedience to the encouragement of inquiry 
and initiative. " Jesus knew that they were desirous 
to ask Him." Rehgion is false to its own principles 
when it seeks to stifle inquiry or discourage initiative. 
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Then, again, a social order founded on Christian 
ideals will not be content to sacrifice ' the interests ' 
of ttie many to the welfare- of the few, for it will 
recognise the right of eVery man to make the best of . 
himself in his own- way, not as a mere instrument of 
the State, but as a child of God to whom this life is a 
training-ground for the hereafter. 

You may consider these general principles as little 
more than amiable platitudes; let us therefore try 
to apply them to the actual problems of social reorgani- 
sation with which we are confronted. *Human life has 
three aspects : domestic, industrial, and political. It 
is incomplete unless it has a home, a workshop, and a 
country. At home a man is delivered from selfishness 
by the discipline jof love ; in the workshop he is de- 
livered from ineffectiveness by the discipline of labour ; 
as a citizen he is delivered from isolation by the dis- 
cipline of fellowship. 

Our .first task therefore is to restore to the mass of 
the people the possibility of home life. The develop- 
ment of institutions may be necessary as an emergency 
measure, but a national life based on institutions can 
never be organic or free. The restoration of home life 
means, first of all, that every man who learns and 
labours truly to get his own living shall be assured of a 
place to live in where the decent and reasonable 
amenities of Ufe are possible. We often wonder at the 
apparent indifference of our grandfathers to the horrors 
of the early beginnings of the industrial revolution ; 
but will not our grandchildren wonder at the indifEer- 
eiice of the vast majority of Christian people to the 
conditions under wluch great masses of our English 
folk live ? The only possible explanation is that we 
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have come to believe that working people do not require 
the decencies and amenities that we regard as necessary 
for ourselves. But by whalt right we claim to be better 
housed than the men and women on whose work we 
depend for our very existence, I do not know. I<et 
me be crudely definite. I would not allow any landlord 
to derive rent from any house or tenement in which 
water was npt laid on and a water-closet provided. 
That is only one example of what I mean. It is no 
answer to say that some people will turn a palace into 
a pigsty. Thaijk God, some people will turn a pigsty 
into a palace, but that does not justify us in providing 
pigsties for men and women to live in. 

But home life means much more than a house to live in 
— ^it means a woman to keep house and to be a joyful 
mother of children ; not an overburdened mother of 
children, compelled to eke out her husband's inadequate 
wages by going out to work. We have got to make 
motherhood honourable and joyfuL Let this fact burn 
itself into the consciousriess of the British people, that if 
the workers of thfscountry had treated the responsibility 
of motherhood as it has been treated by other classes 
of the community, we should at this moment be a 
defeated nation for lack of men to fight for us. And if 
we want to protect home life we must help to answer 
the prayer that we pray so often, and not lead men into 
temptation by our exceeding tenderness to the widow 
and the orphan who are" supposed to have invested 
their little all in brewery shares and pubhc-house 
property. Personally I believe that the time will 
come — sooner perhaps than we realise — when the whole 
Anglo-Saxon race will declare war against alcohol as 
th(B worst enemy of home Uf e. But then I am a f anatic > 
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one of those people whom .you see in cartoons with 
tall hats and large white ties and a badly folded 
umbrella ! 

But home means more, than four walls and a roof: 
it means fellowship and common interests. The en- 
iranchisement of women, now at last within sight, will 
not destroy home life; it will help to make. it by 
widening the scope of common interests. Home life 
suffers where husband and wife have no interests in 
common, no topics of conversation in which they have 
equal rights. After all, marriage is more than a physical 
fact ; " it was ordained for the mutual society, help, 
and comfort that the one ought to have of the 
other both in prosperity and in adversity." We are 
being asked to substitute divorce for judicial separa- 
tions. Would it not be better for us to ask ourselves 
how we can help to avert the discords that make 
judicial separations necessary ? 

Some of us hope that the social reorganisation that 
is bound to follow this war will involve a gradual 
decentralisation, a reversal of the process by which 
the strength of the jcountry-side has been sucked into 
the whirlpool of our great cities. London with half its 
present population would be a healthier and happier 
place, and a hundred little garden cities could be 
peopled by the men and women from the flats of 
Victoria Street aijd the tenements of Southwark and 
Stepney. Impracticable dreams ? Not in the least, if 
we recognised that a " merrie England " was worth 
some effort to achieve. 

From the home we pass to the workshop, and here 
religion claims that " the adequate remuneration of 
the worker must be the first charge on industry." 
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Surely a reasonable claim, for the worker who gives 
his Ufe has a stronger claim than the shareholder who 
only lends his money. But it is not only adequate 
remuneration that the workers are asking for. One 
lesson that the war has taught us is that industrial 
efficiency involves proper provision for the well- 
being of the worker. How is it that we have for so long 
allowed our great factories to be unprovided with 
canteens, or even with places where men and women 
can eat their meals in reasonable comfort and cleanK- 
ness ? Why have we allowed girls to work in factories 
often without any woman supervisor to care for their 
interests ? Now that we know more about workshop 
life than we knew before the war, these things are no 
longer tolerable. Much of the work of the world can 
never be other than hard and monotonous ; at least 
it need not be made harder by avoidable discomfort. 

Then, again, social reorganisation on a religious basis 
is bound to recognise as legitimate the demand of the 
workers to be regarded, not as mere human machines, 
but as partners in the industry that they help to carry 
on. The Memorandum on the Industrial Situation 
after the War, prepared by the Garton Foundation 
after consultation with leaders of the labour world and 
great employers, is well worth reading. It urges with 
unanswerable cogency the vital need for full and frank 
consultation between employers and workers. If our 
present methods of industrial organisation are to go on 
(and the alternative of State socialism seems to me to be 
an intolerable sacrifice of all that is best in national 
life), mutual confidence between employers and em- 
ployed must be restored. The capitalist system in its 
pre-war form is doomed — ^the number of people who 
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have grown rich through war profits would alone secure 
its condemnation — and we are confroiited by .the 
alternative of evolution or revolution, construction 
or destruction. The question has often been asked why 
the relations of mutual affection and confidence that 
exist, generally speaking, between the officers and men 
in our army cannot exist also between employers and 
employed in industrial life. The answer is perfectly 
simple : the ofificer is not out to make money out of 
, his men ; he often respects and admires them at least 
as much as they respect and admire him. Is industrial . 
life incapable of developing the same sense of chivalry 
that war can evoke ? Ruskin and Carlyle asked the 
question long ago, and though the business world 
would have none of them, their appeal may yet prove 
to be our way of salvation. The Christian idea that 
service is its own best reward — " The Son of man came 
not to be served; but to serve " — ^provides a foundation 
oh which a nobler ideal of industrial life may be built up. 
You will not think that I am ignoring the difficulties 
_ that lie in the way of such. a reorganisation. Labour 
is not always reasonable in its claims ; cost of produc- 
tion imposes an inexorable Umit to remuneration ; 
variability of demand introduces complications of 
many kinds. What matters is that we should be setting 
true ideals of industrial life before ourselves and moving 
steadily towards them. One thing at least we may hope 
the war will do for us : it will greatly diminish the 
number of drones in the hive' of our national life. I 
cannot imagine that, after the experience of work that 
they have had, men and women will be willing to go 
back to the kind of life that a section of the so-called 
leisured class was content to live. And I think the 
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workers of this country will be far less prepared to 
accept without protest the existence of a parasitic 
class whose maintenance is a charge on the resources 
of the community. We shall have to justify our exist- 
ence, all of us, by the contribution that we are making 
to the general good of the nation. The right to work 
is part of the right of a man to live a true human life, 
and the right involves the corresppnding duty, not 
only because " if a man work not, neither shall he eat," 
but also because education only comes through effort, 
and character is developed by the discipline of labour. 
It is not for nothing that the ancient commandment 
affirms that the three essential needs of men are labour, 
rest, and worship : labour that a man may learn to 
know his fellow-men in the fellowship of common effort ; 
rest that a man may learn to know himself in the 
freedom of self-determination ; worship that a man 
may learn to know God in the intimacy of personal 
communion. 

But home and work are not all that a man needs ; 
he needs also the consciousness of membership of a 
community. Without a Fatherland man cannot attain 
to full manhood: " Man is a political animal," says 
Aristotle. Man is made for citizenship, says St. Paul, 
and if his citizenship is in heaven, he must be trained 
for that heavenly citizenship by recognising the honour 
and responsibiUty of his earthly citizenship. A good 
Christian cannot be a bad citizen, and it is nearly 
true that a good citizen cannot be a bad Christian. 
It is not altogether the fault of the Church that it has 
failed to give to political life the consecration of a 
religious impulse. Yet no one can work through a 
general election, or even a municipal election, withput 
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feeling how sadly our political life falls below the 
Christian ideal of disinterested service. Social reorgani- 
sation must create a new type of citizen, who will 
neither ignore the responsibilities of his citizenship 
nor use, them for personal ends. The kind of pride 
that makes bad citizens is the pride that finds its 
pleasure in what it has as its own ; the pride that makes 
' good citizens is the pride that finds its pleasure in what 
it shares with its fellow-men. 

The process of developing higher ideals of citizen- 
ship must, I think, begin in local life. For smaller 
areas of self-government have more educational value 
than those in which the individual shares responsibility 
with millions of other individuals. Before the war 
it was a constant complaint that the men who ought to 
take the lead in local life in our larger towns did not do 
so. It was not entirely their fault. The ordeal of 
an election in many of our towns is one from which a 
sensitive man might well shrink. Somehow we must 
create the atmosphere in which civic service shall seem 
a worthy and honourable thing. After all, there is 
deep truth in the saying that every borough gets^ the 
kind of government that it deserves. I may seem to be 
straying from my text, but I am not really doing so. 
For my thesis is that reUgion ought to recognise poU- 
tical life as an essential part of the divinely appointed 
machinery for the training of character. Somehow a 
man must learn to Uve for something greater than him- 
self, to find his place in a social order in which he learns 
to give as well as to receive, to. work for interests other 
than bi,s own, to sacrifice the present, if need be, for 
the larger hopes of the future. For religion is essen- 
tially, social — ^its ultimate purpose is to fit men for 
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membership in a great society, a divine order that is 
sometimes described as the Kingdom of God and 
sometimes as the City of God. 

And here may I interject a protest against the view 
that seems to imply that international fellowship) can 
only be established on the ruins of the local loyalties 
that a man owes to his city or his nation ? The view 
is as unreasonable as the corresponding idea that the 
economic unit of the family is destructive of the larger 
unit of the State. Man's life develops in concentric 
circles of loyalty, reaching out at last into the infinite. 
Through family, city, nation, humanity, the area of 
allegiance widens till he passes into those larger circles 
of service that lie beyond, invisible as yet. 

I have tried to show how the Christian doctrine 
of the worth of every human life will affect our reorgani- 
sation in regard to the three essential elements of life. 
But here you may ask, "What part do you assign to 
the Church in this reorganisation of national life ? " 
Some wiU remember Dr, Drummond's attractive 
booklet about the City without a Church. If human 
society were thoroughly permeated with Christian 
principles, the Church would become coextensive with 
humanity. Whether such a condition will ever be 
reached while the world lasts I do not know ; certainly 
it is far away as yet. But, on the oth6r hand, it is 
important to recognise that the influence of Christian 
ideals extends far beyond the organised Christian 
societies in this country. While the Church has 
probably lost influence during the last hundred years, 
the nation has undoubtedly become more Christian 
in its outlook. The ideals of the Labour party are 
many of them instinct with the spirit of Christianity ; 
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our national Statute Book is full of laws that owe their 
•inception to the diffused influence of the principles 
that go back to Christ as their source. 

Yet organised religion still remains a potent force, 
ithough its effectiveness is sadly crippled by our 
unhappy divisions and the lack of a sense of proportion 
to which all religions are liable. The Church (I use 
the word in its widest sense) may play a great part in 
the moulding of th^ future, but only if it learns to 
"live dangerously," to forget .those things that are 
behind and reach forth to those things that are before, 
to identify itself less with the memories and more with 
the hopes, of men. The special contribution that the 
Church may make, if it will, to social reconstruction 
is in supplying an adequate motive for effort and sacri- 
fice. We must not delude ourselves with the idea that 
social reorganisation is going to be an easy and painless 
process. It will test our national character more 
shrewdly perhaps than even the war has tested it. 
The world will be a less comfortable world for most 
of us thaft it was ; whether it will be a nobler and 
better world depends on the degree to which we are 
prepared to interpret life in terms of service. Since 
the" time of George Eliot it has been the fashion to 
denounce " other-worldliness," and no doubt there is 
an other-worldliness that deserves denunciation. But 
tjie true other-worldliness which knows that the broken 
arcs of earth are completed in the perfect round of 
heaven is the strongest motive for social service. Whp 
would want to die rich if he really believed that the 
only wealth that counts in the end is the wealth of 
character ? Who would be content to leave human 
wrongs unredressed if he really beUeved that ' ' inasmuch 
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as ye did it not to the least of these My brethren, ye 
did it not to Me " ? 

The real problem (and I am speaking now especially 
to religious people) is the divorce between organised 
Christianity and the ethical side of religion. We can 
never be certain that the whole influence of the Church 
will be thrown into the scale when a great moral 
question is at issue ; we cannot even be certain that 
a member of Ihe Chtirch will be either a more consider- 
ate employer or a more conscientious workman. It 
is essential, in Considering the religious basis of social 
reconstruction, that we should recognise the extent to 
which the organised Christian bodies have failed to 
assert the ethical principles that they exist to maintain. 
Their ethical influence is still very great — greater 
probably than we often suppose — ^but if they are to 
supply the necessary inspiration for the sterner tasks 
that lie before us, they must give us a better standard 
of values than they are giving us to-day. I think the 
fault hes in a certain intellectual indolence on our part 
that wiU not think out the moral implications of the 
Christian creed. If religion was to be saved by the 
multitude of committees the outlook would be full of 
promise. But this multiplication of committees is, in 
my view, a sign of weakness rather than of strength. 
The part that rehgion has to play in the work of social 
reconstruction is difiicult, not because the Christian 
ideal is hard to discover, but because it is hard to 
follow. We need more courage quite as much as 
we need more insight. There are, I think, three 
special dangers that will confront us in the after-war 
period, and religion may help us to meet them. The 
first danger — and it is a very real one — is the danger 
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of drifting. Peace will find us tired and poor, and the 
inevitable reaction will give the forces of inertia an 
opportunity. We whom Matthew Arnold once 
described as " bold, bad men who haunt social con- 
gresses " are perhaps inclined to forget how small a 
section of the community we represent. The vague 
hope that the world will go on much as before when the 
war is over is widely diffused. Throughout Europe 
the ordered fabric of society has proved stronger than 
any one could have anticipated, and it is probable that, 
in this country at least, it will hold together for a time 
with apparent stability. Our old house will suffice 
to shelter us while we build a better one, but if we 
make its apparent stability an excuse for leaving things 
alone, there will be a rude awakening before many 
years are past. 

Our second danger lies in exaggerating the extent 
to which , the unity of purpose that has been 
evoked by the war is likely to survive the restora- 
tion of peace. We all say, " Of course we must 
not go back to the old faction fights and party an- 
tagonisms," but I am afraid we often mean that we 
hope the lessons of the war will bring tmreasonable 
men to agreement with the wholly reasonable view that 
we hold ! Irritation and resentment are held in check 
for the moment by the appalling danger that overhangs 
our national life ; but we should be living in a fool's 
paradise if we imagined that an orgy of universal 
benevolence would follow the return of peace. What 
the Church might do, if it chose, is to focus the available 
store of goodwill while there is yet time so that it 
may become effective as against the " envy, hatred, and 
malice " that lie in wait to frustrate the hopes of the 
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future. We must beware of the parody of Christianity 
that represents it as a reUgion of mild patience and 
meek endurcince. The Christianity that is to save the 
world must be aggressive, stem, passionate ; it must 
supplement Bun5ran's Puritan dream of Christian 
flying from hom^ and country with Spenser's nobler 
conception of the true knight riding out to redress 
human wrongs. 

The third danger is more obvious, and for that very 
reason perhaps less dangerous. Social reconstruction 
might mean that every class and section of the com- 
munity gained just such advantages as it was strong 
enough to secure. The appeal to brute strength that 
has been forced upon us by German aggression will 
not leave our national Ufe unaffected. Even before 
the war the hateful word miUtancy stood as a danger 
signal on the way along which we were moving. I 
began by saying that Christianity was founded on the 
behef in the infinite value of the individual ; it is a 
corollary of that behef that a victory won by mere 
violence is no true victory at all. The ultimate sanction 
of the moreil law is the conscience of the individual. On 
the industrial and pohtical contests of the future we 
must bring to bear the force of an impartial moral 
opinion that will tolerate no peace that is not founded 
on righteousness. The one test by which all schemes 
of social reconstruction must be judged is the degree 
to which they are based on respect for the inherent 
right of every man, woman, and child — ^and most of 
all every child — to make the best of himself or herself 
in the atmosphere of freedom and fellowship. Inade- 
quate wages, e.ducation prematurely finished, improper 
libusing, bad conditions of labour, all in social life that 
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hinders self-respect and self-reliance — ^all these things, 
would be impossible in a nation that accepted the 
Christian ideal as the foundation of its social system. 

There are still people who' will reply to all this that 
religion has to do with a man's relations with God, ■ 
not with drains and wages and school curricula. Our 
reply must be that it is just because reUgion regards, 
a man's relations with God as the supreme concern 
that it must deal with the whole of human life. ' ' God's 
possible is taught by His world's loving," It is sheer 
hypocrisy for any Church to tolerate without protest 
the social conditions that make a true life almost 
impossibly hard for milUons of our fellow-citizens and 
then expect them to listen when it preaches about the 
self-sacrificing love of God. 

What can we do, then ? Well, perhaps at the moment 
the most important thing that we can do is to gain 
information from those best able to inform us as to 
what is being done to prepare for social reconstruction,. 
We shall learn to recognise how complicated is the task 
that lies before us, but I hope w.e shall recognise also 
that if we can grasp strongly the foundation principles 
of which I have tried to say something, we need not 
become bewildered by these complexities. What I am 
claiming for religion is that it gives us a central stand- 
point from which we can survey the whole field of 
social effort, an ethical foundation on which the 
structure of a better social order can be built. • 



CHAPTER II 

religion and international life 

By the right Hon. W. H. Dickinson, M.P. 

Having spent three years in a process of destruction 
— destruction of life, wealth, dynasties, governments, 
traditions, principles, morals, and religions — mankind 
is now turning feverishly to the problem of recon- 
struction. At home and abroad men and women are 
seeking for a better world. They are designing and 
elaborating schemes for new social conditions, new 
commercial practices, new systems of government and 
domestic administration, new deHmitations of territory, 
new relationships between nations. If these antici- 
pations materialise, we shall see rising out of the flames 
that are devastating Europe the Phoenix of a new 
civihsation with wings that gUtter with jewels of 
promise for the generations that are to follow us. 

The most urgent and the most indispensable of these 
schemes will be that which aims at re-establishing 
the relationships, that subsist between the various 
nations of the world. It is aU very well to rebuild 
your ships and houses, to remake your railways, to 
restore your commerce, to reorganise your industries, 
to reform your systems of capitalism and labour ; but 
what is the good of all this if humanity is to be menaced 
with another war ? What will be the value of your 
efforts to set up new social organisations if at any 
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moment another flood oi rapine and slaughter may burst 
over all the countries of the world ? • 

Therefore the first of all problems of reconstruction 3 
is that of reconstructing intemationahsm. The edifice 
of internationalism must be the first to be set up, since 
it was the first to be destroyed. That edifice was a 
building of slow growth, the work of many generations 
of lawyers, pontiffs, and statesmen ; but it was shat- 
tered to the ground by the single blow that the German 
Chancellor aimed at Belgium in August, 1914. The 
Chancellor admitted the wrong done to Belgium ; 
indeed, he offered to make it good to that little people. 
But he failed to reahse then — although he must have 
reaUsed now — ^that the wrong he did was not to 
Belgium alone, but to the whole world, and the whole 
world now stands waiting to be indemnified. The 
scrap of paper then torn up was something- much more 
substantial. It ^Vas reaUy the corner-stone of inter- 
nationalism. When it was undermined the whole 
fabric of human international society collapsed. 

What was this edifice of internationalism of which 
I speak ? It was not merely the Palace of Peace at the 
Hague, that noble monument of Mr. Carnegie's 
generosity and wide-minded ideaHsm. It was not 
merely the Hague Court of Arbitration which two 
successive conferences had established as a means, of 
setthng intesnational disputes. It was not merely 
the great volume of international law that had grown up 
out of the labour of jurists, congresses, and diplomats. 
It was the general international spirit of which all. 
these were only individual manifestations ; the spirit 
which brought together members from all the Parlia- 
ments of the world to confer annually upon questions 
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of international politics ; the spirit which prompted 
postal conferences, medical conferences, sanitary con- 
ferences, scientific congresses, and all the international 
gatherings for the advancement of temperance, 
morality, sociEd reform, and other subjects in which 
during the past forty years the nations ef the world 
had discovered that they were all concerned. The 
spirit of humasiity was moving over the face of the 
world and was, as we hoped, bringing order out of chaos. 
Then came the cataclysm, brought about by what ? 
By human greed, the greed of nationality, the greed that 
wished to acquire for one race that wWch God was 
preparing for all. The German people, fired with an 
idea that theirs was the chosen race and that their 
character, attainments, and power gave them rights 
over others to which they could have no moral claim, 
burst aU the chains that the world had been gradually 
forging for its own peace and security, and, like blind 
Samson, drew down the temple of internationalism 
and are now perishing themselves in the ruins. 

It is this temple that we have to re-erect, .and it will 
be no easy task. But we must set our minds to it. 
Otherwise the prospect before the world is terrible. For 
the moment intemationaUsm, that is to say the sense 
of unity of all mankind, has been destroyed. The 
horrors of this war are so vivid, the atrocities com- 
mitted by our foes are so unforgettable, the passions 
raised on both sides are so acute, that it seems almost 
impossible that the belligerent nations can ever 
co-operate for any common purpose. And yet if this 
cannot be done what will remain but constant war or 
the perpetual menace of war ? Europe is now divided 
into two groups of men, one only sUghtly larger 
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than the other. Even if it be possible for the one to 
prevail over the other by its present miUtary power 
the predominance so achieved cannot be lasting. And^^_ 
if it did, there would be no "peace, only continuousill 
discontent, revolt, or rebellion. The immediate task 
of statesmen after this war will be to save Europe from 
a state of unstable equiUbrium. International relation- 
ships' must be reconstructed without delay, and must 
be based upon the true and lasting principles of uni- 
versal brotherhood. 

Now, this very idea is anathema to many excellent . ; 
people. To contemplate entering into any relation- 
ships with our enemies within the life of a generation ; ' 
is regardfed as treason to one's own country. It is 
dubbed the gospel of pacifism, the policy of peace at 
any price. It is really nothing of the kind. The balm 
which we seek to apply t5 the wounds of Europe is 
not pacifism, but coramon sense, that greatest of all 
paUiatives for angry human passions. This useful 
attribute of man's mind teaches us that after tjhe war 
the world will go on much as it did before. The fighting 
men of to-day will rapidly pass ofE the stage ; children 
now bom and unborn will take their places. The new 
generations will still speak different tongues, have 
different interests, and follow different pursuits. They 
will still be liable to collide with one another. Virtues 
g,nd vices will still direct their movements. Commercial 
competition and commercial co-operation will both 
continue, despite all obstacles that taxes or tariffs 
may put in their path. When peace is once declared, 
the human race will in nine points out of ten settle 
things for itself, and sentiments of revenge or retalia- 
tion will, unless artificially kept alive, tend to disappear. . 
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Common sense therefore says : Why not recognise 
the true situation and make your laws to meet it ? 
Secure yourselves against the repetition of that which 
you have just lived through ; but, having done that, 
restore the world as rapidly as possible to a, state of 
sanity, tolerance, and peace. 

Now in order to achieve this result we must see that 
we build on a ^und foundation. The concrete which 
we lay down must be of the quality that has borne 
the test of time. It must be sufficiently elastic to 
yield to stresses without cracking under them. What 
better substance can we find for this purpose than the 
primitive and eternal principles of right and wrong 
which have manifested themselves with all nations 
in the rules of moral law ? There are many forces that 
bind men together, such as family affection, clanship, 
self-advancement, and self-protection. They are all 
powerful in their way ; but none of them possesses 
the attributes required for a world-brotherhood. The 
first two are necessarily restricted to a small circle, 
whilst the motives of self-advancement or self-protection 
'presuppose the advancement or protection of one group 
as against another, and are not compatible with the idea 
of universal co-operation. 

There is, however, a force which has proved itself 
in human affairs to be far more powerful than any of 
these. It is that of reUgion. History teems with 
instances of the irresistibility and the invincibility of 
a common religious belief. It is the faith that moves 
mountains which we now want in order to rebuild the 
world. The Christian rehgion alone will supply the 
remedy for the wounds of the present generation. 
Is it not clear that if States followed literally the 
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teaching of the Bible there would-be no war? If 
statesmen considered themselves bound by such 
commandments as "Thou shalt not kill," " Thou shalt 
not steal," " Thou shalt not covet," the world's history 
would have been very different. Or, if Christ's pre- 
cept that we should do unto others as we would " 
they should do unto us had been the invariable rule 
of all diplomacy, we should now be living in peace and 
prosperity. 

But some people will say : You cannot apply Christ's * 
teaching to regulate international relations. The 
Sermon on the Mount is inapplicable to inter-State 
morals. It was an exhortation addressed to the 
individual conscience, a code of directions for the 
guidance of each man in his conduct to those around 
him. Christ did not attempt to apply His precepts 
to the corporate life of a State. Indeed, it is impossible 
to do so. Injunctions which a conscientious Christian 
regards as binding upon his own action so long as such 
action affects himself only, assume another character 
when the result of his compliance may be to injure 
other persons for whose interests he is respon- 
' sible. A private person who. has sworn unto his 
neighbour finds himself commanded by Biblical 
authority not to disappoint him though it be to his own- 
hindrance, and accordingly he keeps his word whatever 
be the cost to himself. But if he is in the position of a 
responsible statesman who, knowing that his State 
is bound lay treaty, knows also that if he performs the 
obligations under it, he may bring upon milUons of his 
fellow-countrymen disaster and perhaps destruction, he 
may argue, not unreasonably, that his first duty is to 
those for whom he acts, and that, whilst willing enough 
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to sacrifice his own Ufe, he has no right to sacrifice the 
lives of others merely for the sake of a moral behest 
given to meet different circumstances. Again, Christ 
has taught that we resist not evil ; He has said : " If 
one smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other 
also." But this injunction, if strictly observed by a 
Christian commander, would compel him to refuse to 
drive back an invader who threatens to subject his 
whole country to fire and slaughter. A hundred 
similar examples can be adduced in support of the 
contention that the moral law, as revealed in the 
Bible, is a law made primarily for the individual and 
not capable, of being universally applied to the issues 
that arise in national affairs. 

This view, which is held by many people, renders 
peculiarly difficult the position of us who assert that 
revealed reHgion offers a sufficient basis upon which to 
build up a regulated community of nations. It is 
a view that is particularly prevalent in Germany. 
There we have the sentiment of nationality developed 
almpst into a national rehgion. In a popular national 
song, there is the well-known jrefrain " Deutschland, 
Deutschland iiber alles, iiber alles in der Welt." This 
expression is open to two constructions. The one which 
a foreigner generally puts upon it (but which a German 
usually repudiates) is that Germany, i.e. the German 
nation, is to exercise dominion over every other people 
in the "world ; th6 other meaning, which is probably 
the correct one, is that Germany, i.e. the German 
" State," should take the first place in every German's 
mind. In other words, everything that the citizen 
values, his goods, his friends, his life, must be sacrificed 
to " the State." The good, of the State is to be the 
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supreme object of the individual. Nothing is higher ; 
nothing should have greater claims upon a man's" 
-loyalty. And just as the interest of the individual 
must be subordinated to that of " the State," so also 
if the interests of " the State " conflict with those of 
humanity the latter must go by the board. 

If there is any question as to my justification for this 
assertion I recommend the perusal of a book entitled 
" Hurrah and Hallelujah!" published by Dr. Bang, 
a Danish student of German modem philosophy. This 
work has the advantage of showing not only the views 
of a foreigner, but the actual utterances of many 
Germans. It is mainly a collection of sermons and 
addresses delivered in Germany during the early 
months of the war ; and these demonstrate most 
clearly the reason why Germans in all ranks and 
of the highest Christian reputation threw themselves 
without any question or any searching of heart into 
a war in which, from the very beginning, it must have 
been manifest to them that there was a great deal in 
the action of the German Government that was incon- 
sistent with moral principles. These German divines 
evidently believed that " the German State " could do 
no wrong. To them the idea of " the State " has 
become an infatuation. In the concluding reflections 
in Dr. Bang's book he writes : " The State is the great 
factor of power by which political demands are to be 
realised. From the State there is no appeal to any 
higher authority, so that it is useless to fall back 
upon moral principles applicable to the mutual 
relations between individuals." 

Many examples of this mental attitude towards 
" the State " can be culled from the addresses quoted 
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in this book. In a sermon delivered by Pastor Lehmann 
on August 23rd, 1914, the preacher asks : " Ought 
_ we, from a Christian point of view, to love our Father- 
land above all else in the world ? " He answers this 
question in the affirmative, and he adds : " We can say — 
it may soimd strange, but it has its deep meaning — ^we 
can say : ' We love our earthly Fatherland so much that 
we gladly barter our heavenly for i*-' " Again, the same 
pastor in defending Germany against foreign accusa- 
tions said : " Germany has never made warfrom unclean 
or immoral motives. Absolutely the deepest feature 
of the German character is the passionate love of right, 
of justice, of morality. This is something which" 
other nations have not. . . . We shall die happy in 
the consciousness of having defended God against the 
world." And again,' " We believe that the German soul 
is the world's soul, that God and Germany belong to 
one another." I do not question the good faith 
of the excellent divine who preached these sermons, 
but I do question the sanity of the man and the 
nation that can set up so fragile and often so foul an 
idol as that of the State. If there is to be no law higher 
than that which every State makes for itself we are 
landed in international anarchy. If God's command- 
ments cannot be brought to bear upon nations in their 
corporate capacity what power is there in, heaven or in 
earth that will save mankind froni self-destruction ? 
Those of us who beUeve that God rules the world 
must be convinced that He does not. intend this. 
Whatever be the difficulties that appear to lie before 
us, they cannot be insurmountable by Him. In some 
way or another, His law will assert itself over the peoples 
of the globe. 
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Accordingly it is our plain duty to set our minds to 
the problem even though we cannot see our way very 
far ahead. Therefore, notwithstanding the difficulties 
that present themselves and the objections of the kind 
just indicated, let us assert boldly in the face of all the 
world that the moral law of God as revealed by Jesus 
Christ is intended to rule the relationships that exist 
between nations as much as between individuals, and 
that what is wrong in the individual is wrong in a 
State. If we cannot see the way to meet all the argu- 
ments of those who hold the contrary opinion it is 
only because our own eyes are insufficiently open to 
the whole power of the divine nature. Our plain 
duty nevertheless is to go on, even though we be 
groping in the dark after a manifestation of God's 
power which we know to be somewhere, although not 
within our immediate grasp. And after all we know 
some of the great mainsprings of divine power which 
could be brought to bear upoii our international 
problem: love, truth, and justice. Each of these 
could work the miracle of regenerating the world. Let 
us try the last first, as being thfe one that mankind 
most easily understands. It is remarkable how the 
spirit of justice is ingrained in the human mind. 
Almost all great popular movements in history have 
had beneath and behind them the sense of injustice, 
and the burning desire to obtain justice. 

God is a just God. His laws are invariably just. 
They command man's assent because they appeal to 
his innate sense of justice. If we can introduce 
justice as an ingredient in the foundation whereon 
we build our temple of internationalism we shall have 
introduced into it one constituent which of itself will 
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command the attention and the confidence of the great 
body of justice-loving humanity. 

We are of course limited in our power of dealing 
out justice. Divine justice, although doubtless it 
operates in its own way in this world, is not at our dis- 
posal. We can only set up human justice in the best 
form that may be devised. Human justice consists 
in bringing the unprejudiced judgment of honest 
men to bear upon disputes in which they are not 
themselves concerned. A long continuance of this 
process as appUed to differences arising between indi- 
viduals has resulted in decisions and customs that have 
gradually crystallised into law and have thereby secured - 
society against the violent assertion of private rights 
which in earlier days afforded the only means of redress. 
Such a process has only just begun amongst the differ- 
ent nations of the world, but there can be little doubt 
that if once generally adopted it would work its way 
along very similar Hues to those which it has followed 
in private social relationships. But the difficulty in 
introducing this into international affairs is that, whilst 
private individuals have been willing or have been 
compelled to defer to the judgment of independent 
men, the " States," or rather the men who for the 
moment act for the States, have not consented to 
submit the fortunes of tlieir people to the arbitrament of 
justice. 

In this respect I believe that the statesmen of the 
world have made a 'great mistake. They have entirely 
misjudged the temperament of the peoples whom they 
represent. The great mass of mankind are, I believe, 
most anxious to substitute justice for the sword in 
all matters where arbitrament of some kind is required ; 
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and at the present moment I am convinced that if 
the leaders in every country were to appeal to their 
people to throw over once and for all the ideas and 
the means of international war asid to set up instead 
a World Court of Justice they would meet with a 
response that would snow under the small but powerful 
section of the people who cling to the superstition that 
war is ineradicable from the human race. 

I do not know that there is any statesman in the world 
sufficiently influential and courageous to set going 
this propaganda. President Wilson has tried to do so. 
He may yet succeed, but it is doubtful. But this is 
no reason why we should not go ahead with more 
tentative and more modest proposals. For example^ 
whilst we may consider it desirable that all nations 
should obey the Sixth Commandment and recognise 
that it is as much a crime for one nation to slay 
another nation as for oiie man to kill another man, we 
may content ourselves by only asking the nations to 
agree that they wiU not exercise the right to slay each 
other by surprise or by treachery or subterfuge. • We 
can say to them : " Will you promise at any rate that, 
whilst you consider yourself perfectly justified in 
slaying your neighbour, you will give us a chance before 
you do so of trying to discover some other method 
whereby you may attain what you aspire after ? " 

This proposal is one that has already taken practical 
shape in the schemes published by certain societies 
which advocate the creation of a League of Nations. 
Such schemes proceed on the principle that if you can 
give Justice a chance of getting her voice heard, the 
risk of war breaking out will be reduced to a minimum. 
The proposals of the "League of Nations Society " show 
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how this idea can be put into practical shape. The 
three leading articles of its programme are as follows : 
(i) that the States shall form a league binding them- 
selves to use peaceful methods for dealing with all 
disputes arising among them ; (2) that disputes 
arising out of questions of international law or the 
interpretation of treaties shall be referred to some 
judicial tribunal whose decisions shall be final, and 
all other disputes shall be referred to and investigated 
and reported upon by a council of inquiry and con- 
ciliation; and (3) that the States which are members of 
the league shall unite in any action necessary for ensur- 
ing that eveiy member shall abide by the terms of the 
treaty, and in particular shall jointly use forthwith 
both their economic and military forces against any one 
of their number that goes to war or commits acts of 
hostility agaijist another of the signatories before any 
question arising shall be submitted as provided in the 
foregoing articles. 

This means that the States concerned would bind 
themselves not to take up arms until the question at 
issue shall have been considered either by a court of 
justice or, in a case not admitting of judicial treat- 
ment, by a body of independent men whose duty it 
would be to find a way out of the difficulty. Thus 
there would be brought into the heated and dangerous 
atmosphere of an international quarrel the calm and 
sobering influence of men charged to do equity. They 
might or might not .succeed ; but if they failed and war 
became unavoidable the world would know the rights . 
and wrongs of the case, and if necessary would be able 
to intervene on the side where right appeared to be 
dominant. The scheme is not, perhaps, heroic ; but 
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it is practical. If adopted, all nations will have con- 
tracted not to begin war until sufficient time shall have 
expired for the consideration of the points in dispute. 
They will also have' promised to unite in any action . 
necessary to ensure that every member of the league 
observe this contract. 

Such a scheme is already in partial operation under 
the treaties which the United States made firstly 
with England and later with most of the other nations. 
Under these treaties every dispute of any nation 
whatever which arises between the contracting parties 
is to be referred either to a judicial tribunal which will 
settle it, or to a council of inquiry and conciliation 
which will investigate and report upon it before either 
party may go ttf war. For these purposes tribunals 
and councils have already been set up and are ready 
to take action the moment that their services are 
required. ' 

If similar arrangements could be made between all 
other nations, and all these treaties were consolidated , 
into one common treaty, and all the parties were to 
combine to enforce its observance, a great step forward 
would have been taken towards the enthronement of 
justice in international affairs. The door would be 
open > the people of the world would be awake and alert ; 
and under these circumstances one may reasonably 
predict that, under God's will, the love of justice that 
is inherent in mankind will assert itself a,nd will 
gradually insist that the arbitrament of war shall no 
longer have a place in human society. 

With the acceptance of international justice will 

come also international truth. Justice demands 

. truth, and truth is essential to peace. Honesty and 
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openness is what is wanted amongst the nations. The 
world has suffered greatly from secret diplomacy. None 
of us, is guiltless in this respect. We ourselves cannot 
look back upon our actions in the Berlin Conference of 
1878 or to our secret agreement with France about 
Morocco in 1904 without a feehng that the hidden 
actions of our Government have neither redounded to 
our credit nor have had anything but disastrous results 
to the world. It is foi us to see to it now that secret 
treaties become a thing of the past. All agreements 
should be void unless they are made public. The 
scheming of one Chancellery against another should be 
regarded as a crime against the law of the world. By 
this means alone -can nations be protected against their 
own rulers. True democracy requires open diplomacy. 
The deaUngs of one nation with another must be made 
known to the two nations themselves and also to the 
rest of the world. We cannot, of course, banish all 
deceit, fraud, or ambition from the globe, but we can 
enact that the actions of men who are entrusted with 
pubUc affairs shall be open to the pubhc eye and 
rely upon it that this obligation will be enforced by the 
people, since it is to their own interest that they should 
know how their representatives exercise on their 
behalf the authority that they have delegated to them. 
And out of truth will grow love. The more con- 
fidence is engendered the more deeply rooted becomes 
friendship. Nations are not intended to hate each 
other. International hatred is only a thing of the 
moment. We have seen how the bitterest foes of a few 
years back have become the fastest friends. French 
and English, Japanese and Russians, Boers and British, 
formerly inveterate enemies, are now brothers in 
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arms. With close international co-operation, and par- 
ticularly with an established organisation for removing 
international difficulties, smoothing out asperities, 
appeasing susceptibilities, and' allaying suspicions, 
international friendship and affection will be plants of 
rapid growth. 

Thus we may succeed in enthroning amongst all 
nations the moral forces of love, truth, and justice, and 
when that is done we shall find that we have taken a 
long step towards christianising internationalism, and 
we may discover that, after all, the precepts of the 
Sermon on the Mount are not so incompatible with 
national affairs as some people would lead us to believe. 

I may be looking at a distant prospect, but that the 
prospect is there I have no shadow of a doubt. Let 
us then proceed with our- task in the beUef that God 
does work through the hearts of men and that His 
eternal laws must ultimately prevail with all the 
nations of the world. It may be that all we can 
do is to " prepare the way of the Lord, to make 
straight iii the desert a highway for our God." But 
we can go forward in this with joy and confidence, for 
we know that " the crooked shall be made straight and 
the rough places plain, and that the glory of the Lord 
shall be revealed, and that all flesh shall see it together, 
for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it." 



CHAPTER in 

SOME FIRST PRINCIPLES OF RECONSTRUCTION 

By. J. H. MuiRHEAD, LL.D. 

Gatherings like this seem to me to have a peculiar 
significance in the desire they indicate to snatch life 
out of death and make the present disasters the occasion 
of a new start in the history of civilisation. We seem to 
hear in them, indeed, to use John Bright's famous 
phrase, " the beat of the wings of death." But behind 
this mortal beat, and rising louder than it, we seem to 
hear also the flutter of the wings of a new hfe. I 
propose to say something of what must be the general 
aim in all reconstruction, of the point from which we 
must start, and of the chief means or instrument we 
have to our hand in the effort to achieve it. For, 
with all its hopefulness, the air is full of cross-currents 
on every one of these heads, and to me at any rate the 
great need of the moment seems to be to obtain clear 
and compelling ideas upon each of them. 

I 

My first question may be stated in the form of what 
it is reconstruction is for. I have already anticipated 
the answer. What is aimed at is a fuller, more joyful, 
more fertile life in individuals and nations. So far 
we shall not disagree. Those who come to the problem 
from the side of reUgion hold that this is the meaning 
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of their Christianity. Christ came that we might have 
lifei and have it more abundantly. Those who come 
to it, on the other hand, from the side of art and letters 
are finding here a point of contact with traditional 
religion.* In the same spirit philosophers have 
rechristened their Absolute in terms that shall make it 
clear that it is an impulse to life, a spirit of creative 
evolution, or nothing at all. Unless out of our present 
troubles a new spirit of life, a higher level of vitality, 
is going to spring, I do not know what reason there is 
to prefer peace to war. In war at any rate, as we see 
everjrwhere, the soul is alive, the nation is eager, 
vigilant, self-sacrificing, vowed to ideal ends, filled 
with the spirit of co-operation as perhaps never 
before. If all this bright promise — ^this flame, we 
might call it, from on high — ^is to be allowed to die 
down and leave only smouldering ashes behind it, 
the argument seems to me to remain with those who 
find in war the necessary and perennial rejuvenation of 
life in human society. 

II 

This for short is the answer I would give to the 
first of my questions. Our reconstruction is in the 
interest of a life corresponding more nearly to. the 
fundamental instincts and capacities of the human 
soul. In giving it I have been carried on to my second 
question, which may be put in the form of a recent 
paper in the Hibbert Journal, "Reconstruction of 
What ? " . The answer, too, is that which is there given. 

• See, for instance, Mr. Shaw's Preface to " Androcles and the 
Lion," the conclusion of Mr. H. G. WeUs" " Mr. BiitUng sees it 
Through," and his more recent "God the Invisible King "^ 
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The first and by far £he most important reconstruction, 
because the one that includes all others, is the recon- 
struction of the mind and will of the nation. For, as 
the writer points out, unless we have this, there will 
be an irresistible tendency after the war to slip back 
into the old grooves and put up the pieces in the 
old pattern, as in a jig-saw puzzle. " Sooner or 
later the whote picture will be there again, black 
patches and white patches, red streets and dark blue 
streets, just as it was before, only perhaps on a larger 
scale and with the colours intensified ; and ' See what 
wonderful powers of recuperation,' we shall say, ' how 
weU we have come out of the war.' " From the point 
of view of our hopes a gloomy, picture, yet one that 
will surely be unless we succeed in raising ourselves 
out of the ruts of the old easy ways, unless, to quote 
again, we can " shift the points so that they may lead 
us to a wider world." And if we ask how this is to be 
done the answer is. Only by the shifting of our ideas as 
to the things that are worth living for, the " trans- 
valuation of all values " which we have heard of from 
Nietzsche and others, though perhaps in another sense 
than theirs. 

The writer I have quoted speaks of a " new system 
of ideas " as that whjch is required, but this new 
system has its roots in one central idea : the idea of 
what constitutes greatness in individual and national 
life. What we have to reaUse first and foremost — ^and 
it is first things I am speaking of here — ^is what it is 
that makes the particular society great. It is not 
that it has great possessions, whether in wealth or 
population or territory. It is not even that it has great 
men in the ordinary sense of the word, but that it 
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values above all things what is great in every man : 
his bodily and mental powers.hiscapacity to appreciate 
and strenuously to work for the things that like truth 
and beauty, are great in the world, his justice and 
kindness, devotion and constancy. What distinguishes 
this idea from the idea of these other things is that it is 
the idea of that which, while it may be an object of 
emulation, can never be an object of competition, inas- 
much as it is that which is increased for others the 
more a man has of it for himself , and is more fully 
and securely possessed by himself the more that others 
share it. 

It is to this reconstruction of mind and will — ^thework 
of securing that the new system of values of which we 
have caught a gUmpse in the upheaval and exaltation 
of the war shall become rooted in a permanent habit 
of thinking and feeling, and remain with us as a part 
of the national consciousness — that we are summoned ; 
it is to this we must look as the guarantee of the 
permanence of all other reconstructions. Without 
it we may be sure they will be castles in the air, at 4;he 
most houses built upon sand. Arid yet it is astonishing 
how little we hear of it in all the planning and designing 
that is going on. Even the great plan we have just 
heard of for educational reconstruction (splendid and 
altogether right a? it may be), we have to remind our- 
selves, will only bear the fruit that is intended if it be 
inspired by the ends I have spoken of, if there be in 
the administrators of it the will to make it the instru- 
ment of this spiritual reconstruction. 

Having mentioned education, you may think that 
I am going to devote to it the rest of my lecture 
as the instrument I spoke of at the beginning, and in 
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weariness of so well worn a subject you may be 
inclined to leave me to pursue it by myself. I should 
be well enough content with this. I notice that the 
paper following the one I have quoted from is " Edu- 
cational Reconstruction." This is right, and I should 
be. glad to have had the opportunity of recording my 
own profound conviction that there will be no per- 
manence in wofk that is not founded on our education 
based in turn on this idea of what makes true great- 
ness. 

Science, skill, art, we must have in order that the 
nation may play a part worthy of its great tradition in 
production and commerce. But these things lose their 
best inspiration when the motive behind them is 
competition for profits and markets, for getting on 
at the expense of other individuals or nations, instead 
of the production and just distribution of what is 
profitable for human life both in the making and in the 
enjoying. There is no truth which educational psycho- 
logists from the time of Plato to the present day are 
more, agreed about than the depth and power of the 
instinct of co-operative construction. We have indeed 
made a beginning in the recognition of this. We have 
recogiiised it at the bottom of our educational system, 
and in a certain degree (though far too Uttle) at the 
top in our great schools of art and science. But the 
whole middle region seems to me to have suffered 
terribly from the want of any clear recognition of it. 
There has either been an entire absence of an inspiring 
motive of any kind, as in much of our classical educa- 
tion now that a knowledge of the classics is no longer 
the only door into the world of creative art and science, 
law and literature, politics and religion, or there has 
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been, as in our " modern sides," a constant appeal to 
the wrong motive. The reason, I shall be told, is that ■ 
what we want here is a business education, and "busi- 
ness is business." No ! I answer. This is just the 
mistake we make. Business is not business. Business 
too is co-operation in creation, and until the preparation 
for trade a,nd industry is linked with the instinct for 
this the.learning will be perfunctory, and the character 
that is developed in it will be stunted and misshapen. 

But this is not what I wish to speak of here. What 
I mean by the instrument is the agency on which we 
have chiefly to rely not only in reconstructing our 
institutions, but in reconstructing the education that 
must be the foundation-stone of the whole. 



Ill 

If this question had been put a generation ago the 
answer would have seemed easier than it is to-day. 
Those were the days when there \vas a pretty general 
agreement on this head. The most thoughtful and 
earnest men in the Churches were then ready to see 
in Socialism the very spirit of Christianity. State, and 
municipality were the organs through which the love 
of our neighbour must work under modern conditions. 
Loyalty to them and the services they were more 
and more consciously arid systematically undertaking 
were the chief channels of Christian love.* Artists 
and poets, like William Morris ^.nd Walter Crane, were 
looking to State organisation as the only hope for art. 

• See, e.g'., Canon Scott Holland's little book on "Our Neieh- 
bours.'* ^ 
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Philosophers and economists were finding their way 
back from the individualism of the earlier part of the 
century to the view that the State, if not a god upon 
earth, as Hobbes taught, was yet the most powerful 
instrument under God for the promotion of the good 
life. But even before the war, as we all know, the 
youngest and most energetic social movement was 
inspired by a profound distrust of the State and the self- 
conscious direction of social progress of which the State 
is the expression. Since the outbreak of the war this 
distrust has become almost an epidemic among many 
who otherwise have Httle sympathy with S3mdicahsm. 
There is a growing number of those who seem pre- 
pared to deny the existence of anything with a charac- 
teristic structure and purpose of its own that we have 
a right to call the State. Besides these political 
nominalists, as we might call them, there are those who, 
while they do not doubt the reality of the State, 
identify it with the power of evil, and there are those 
who hold it to be a puzzUng mixture of good and evil, 
necessary and endurable perhaps as a servant, but 
the worst of all possible masters. And now come 
writers like Mr. Bertrand Russell to explain why this 
is and must be so from the nature of things. It is 
because human nature acts from two kinds of impulse, 
the possessive and the creative, and because the State, 
while performing a useful function in restraining the 
excesses of the possessive instinct in others, is itself 
the most powerful and dangerous embodiment of it, 
and sooner or later is sure to turn the powers it acquires 
in the performance of this function to aggressive pur- 
poses of its own. Hence it comes that, whatever we 
are to say of the internal activities of States, " their 
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external activity, with exceptions so rare as to be neg- 
ligible, is selfish."* And this inherent aggressiveness 
of the State has the effect, among others, of pledging 
it to its own maintenance as the object that must take 
precedence of every other, and so of disqualifying it for 
the work of the disinterested development in indi- 
viduals of the purely human capacities of love and 
reverence, free creative thought, and bold experiment 
in the art of living. Organisation of industry, by all 
means — ^this is a material business, and the State may 
be trusted to know how to deal with It. But organisa- 
tion of mind and heart (if it is not a contradiction in 
terms) — of this the State knows, and can know, nothing. 
State control here spells, and can spell, nothing but 
abortion. 

It is because these ideas are in the air and are Ukely 
to cause hesitation and division of counsel at a time 
that calls for new and confident forms of corporate 
organisation that I think it important clearly to realise 
what is true and what false in them as represented by 
this briUiant writer. 

With the high aim assigned to civilisation and the 
view as to the main condition of its realisation there 
cannot, I believe, be any disagreement. The aim can 
be no other than that described by Mr. Russell as " to 
bring something of the divine into this troubled world." 
And the condition of this is the dominance in men's 
minds of the creative and inclusive over the merely 
possessive and exclusive instincts. We must be further 
grateful to him for the confident optimism which 
believes in the possibility and the practicability of 

• " Principles of Social Reconstruction." 
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achieving this dominance by a more rational and 
reverent system of education. Our quarrel is not With 
this account, of social purpose, but with the distrust of 
tbe alMance of the State in the effort to attain it. As I 
believe that this whole attitude of mind is rooted in an 
entire misunderstanding of the true nature of social 
institutions in general and the State in particular, 
I propose to devote the rest of this paper to the con- 
sideration of this vital problem. 

I can only try here to indicate where the mistake 
lies in summary, though, I hope, not cursory, manner. 
To take the more general point first, institutions 
doubtless have an external side. They are, as the name 
indicates, something established and fixed. They are 
" facts " in space and time. But they have also an - 
internal side. Like language, with which they have 
been compared, they, have a meaning. They mean 
concentration of will on some social purpose to which 
others are subordinated, and, therewith permanence of 
direction and economy of effort in the pursuit of it. It 
is true that with this fixity, and the power over the 
minds of individuals which it gives, there goes a danger. 
Like habits, under particular circumstances they may 
harden round the Hfe they are intended to promote, 
and may seek to perpetuate themselves when the heart 
and brain are out of them, tempting the members to 
give to the institution what is meant for mankind. 
But it is an error- of principle in social theory to mistake 
the defects incidental to an institution for the essence 
of it. The way to- meet the danger is not to weaken 
the hold of the institution on the minds of the members, 
but to permeate their minds with the idea of their 
purpose in life as a whole if need be by the creation of 
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other institutions within or without it, vigilance 
committees, reform associations, etc., tp keep it true 
to itself. 

It is precisely the same with <the State, that " most 
institutional of institutions." The difference between 
it and other institutions is in the comprehensiveness 
of its purpose, and going along with this as a corollary 
the concentration in itself of the right to the use of 
force in the achievement of it. While othef institu- 
tions seek to further some single element in life, 
the State. is charged with the maintenance of the con- 
ditions under which life as a whole is sustained and 
carried to higher levels. "Whether we look at the 
origin or the aim of the State, it is impossible to regard 
it as existing merely for some limited purpose, such as 
the protection of life and property. From the beginning 
the life of tribe or nation is more than meat, and what- • 
ever concentration of power and authority there is in 
it is the expression not of a part of its life, but of the 
whole of it. When the natural organisation of custom 
emerges into that of law and government we have no 
new fact, but merely, to use Rousseau's expression, the 
" declaration " of the meaning of the old. It is true 
that at the beginning in an age when the kingdom of 
heaven suffers violence, and the violent take it by 
force, law and government are chiefly ©ccupied with 
the negative work of the restraint of violence. But 
this is because the State has to crawl before it can walk 
and has to trust to the more primitive organisations 
to carry on the higher purposes of life as best they may 
without it. From the first its energies are inspired 
by a positive idea of the life which is worth defending 
against violence, and this, with the growing sense of 
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.security, makes itself more and more felt, attracts 
more and more of the attention of the community as 
a whole, and calls for wider -powers of governmental 
control. There is, of course, the danger in the State, 
as in other institutions, of its eye being caught by 
narrow and selfish ends, and this is the greater the 
more concentrated the control. But this is to be met 
not by the attempt to undermine its authority or 
limit the forces available for effective action, but by 
using every method; including the better organisation 
of its own powers, to keep it true to its end. 

This was the view of the State to which we were, 
as I have said, finding our way before the war in spite 
of syndicalist criticism. The war has taught us many 
things, among others how imminent beyond the 
belief of some of the more optimistic of us the danger of 
misdirection was and how weak as yet the means of 
counteracting it ; but it has given us no reason to believe 
that the defect is one that is inherent in the State as ' 
such, or that it comes from its having obtained too 
deep a hold on the mind of individuals or communities. 
" We are grieved," a brilliant American writer puts it,* 
" not because democracy has given the nation much 
power, but because it has endowed it with too little 
conscience." This brings us back to our problem, 
which could not be better expressed than as that of 
strengthening the conscience of nations and States. 
The war has brought us the opportunity of a decisive 
step in this direction. The conscience of the nations, 
not excluding Germanyitself, has been deeply moved. 
They are feeling one and all, in the words of the same 

* Atlantic Monthly, December, 1916. 
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writer, that " the State owes man issues that will hallow 
his sacrifices not only in his own eyes and in those of 
his contemporaries, but in the estimation of history. 
It owes him issues that have a value for civilisation, 
and through which he may perpetuate his life in 
history." At such a moment it is a poor service to the 
cause we all have at heart to seek to weaken men's 
faith in its will and its power to pay this debt. The 
will, as I have tried to show, is there, albeit hitherto 
obscured by long-standing habits of thought and dis- 
tracted by competing purposes. What is wanted is 
to seize the opportunity to raise'it to clearer conscious- 
ness, to pledge.it to the ends of which it has caught 
a glimpse as the only true and worthy ones, and to 
support it by every individual and corporate effort 
in its endeavour to achieve them. 

Has it the power as it has the will ? It is here that 
many who do not share Mr. Russell's theoretic heresy 
share his practical conclusion, that under present 
circumstances no State can afford to devote itself 
single-heartedly to the task of pa3dng its debt in full 
to its own citizens and through them to civilisation as 
a whole. "The war," he writes, " has made it clear 
that it is impossible to produce a secure integration of 
the life of a single community while the relations 
between civilised countries are governed by aggressive- 
ness and suspicion. . . . A merely national movement 
is sure to fail through fear of danger from without."* 
Yet here too the lesson seems to me to have been 
entirely misread. What has been proved and is becom- 
ing more and more evident every day is that under 

* Op. oil, p. 233. 
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modern conditions at least nations are strong to resist 
aggression just in proportion to the " integration " 
they have achieved, just in proportion as they have 
followed conscience by doing justice to humanity in 
the relations to one another of the individuals, classes, 
races, included in them. The text requires no elabora- 
tion in view of the difi&citilties we have had ourselves 
to contend wjth during the course of the war. In this 
sense it is a war of integrations, in which the one thing 
now certain is that victory will remain with those 
who have been guided by the surest instinct on this 
head and have gone furthest in the work. I have said 
at the beginnmg. that nowhere do we reach the furthest 
till we come to the integration of the soul itself that 
comes through the proper kind of education, and in 
no field should I be readier to accept Mr. Russell's 
challenge and to maintain that, whatever is true of 
the past, the time has come when wb may confidently 
say that a nation is strong in proportion as, to use 
his own words, it has sought to develop in the minds 
of its members " a sense of justice rather than ruthless- 
ness, respect ratherthan contempt for others, independ- 
ence and initiative rather than mechanical obedience 
and discipUne." If, as I beUeve with .him, it is these 
things that constitute righteousness, what is being 
demonstrated before our eyes is that it is righteousness 
that exalteth a nation even in .the material sense. If, 
on the other hand, their opposites are what we mean 
by mammon, it has never been clearer than now how 
impossible it is without peril to the nation to serve 
both God and mammon in the sense of teaching 
children to desire one thing as human beings, another 
thing as members of the State. 
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But even if all this were not so obvious as it seems 
to some of us to be, even if there is in the present state 
of the world a limit to the extent to which a nation may 
take justice and humanity as its rule in its internal 
orgamsation, what is the moral ? Not surely that it 
should abdicate such power as it has already acquired 
to secure the rule of right, but rather that it should 
seek some new and more powerful form of State that 
may protect it in the conscientious effort to, follow it. 
It is just this consideration which seems to me the 
chief argument for the League oif Nations. Just as in 
industry the State by laying down standards of 
humanity to which all must conform gives freedom to 
the good employer to follow his conscience without 
fear of material suffering, so a League of Nations or 
State of States by laying down standards of humanity in 
the dealings of nations with one another will set them 
free for the great task of doing justice to the humanity 
of their own members. It is a persuasive argument. 
For my own part, 1 hope it is a sound one. But I 
need not tell you it depends on many " ifs," and is at 
best a somewhat speculative one. I am deahng here 
with things that we do most certainly know and beUeve. 
And what we most certainly know and believe is this, 
that a League of Nations will only work if there goes 
along with it an awakening of the spirit of true citizen- 
ship within the nations themselves which form it. It is 
for this reason that, even though I had less faith than 
I have in the present identity of the conditions of 
national strength and national righteousness, I should 
still hold that by far the most important contribution 
we can make to securing this identity in the future is 
by a rededication of ourselves to the work of our own 
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national organisation which was interrupted by the 
war. We shall come if we read the lesson of the war 
in the sense I have tried to explain with a new cpnfidence 
that there is no real contradiction between our duty to 
the State and our duty to humanity. If, as I beheve 
is true, our service of the State carries us to something 
beyond the State, beyond the life in, time altogether, 
this only gives' the greater significance to its work as 
a contribution not only to the things of time, but of 
eternity. 



CHAPTER IV 

RELIGION IN EDUCATION 

By Canon the Hon; E. Lyttelton, M.A., D.D. 

In the following pages an attempt is made to point 
out a signal cause of failure in the popular treatment 
of the TeHgious controversy in education as exem- 
plified by the State or local authorities interposing 
with restrictive regulations in the religious teachuig. 
It is not meant that the view taken by the ordinary 
citizen is the only, cause. Another quite as potent is the 
half-heartedness of many professing orthodox Chris- 
tians in their treatment of their own beliefs and the 
confused presentation they give to children of their 
faith not only in teaching, but in their daily lives. It 
is, however, probable that this particular infirmity 
is fairly well recognised, and against it there has been 
no want of exhortation. But the mischief which results 
from the common so-called impartiality of pubUc 
bodies towards rehgion is certainly not adequately 
recognised ; and it is this which forms the main subject 
of the lecture. 



It is in the highest degree desurable, when a lecturer 
has to deal -with a large and very controversial subject, 
that he should begin by reminding his audience of 
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facts, if there are any, which they all view in something, 
of the same Ught, of aims which they have in common,"^ 
and of hopes towards which, even though not csirefully 
formulated, they feel they are aU alike pressing. So on 
the present occasion I find myseli in presence of fellow- 
citizens of the Empire at a time which we can hardly 
be wrong in describing as marked by a strong and 
prevailing desire, namely, to help in giving to the rising 
generation a training in mind and character more 
nourishing, more enlightening, more fortifying for 
the demands which are sure to be felt in the near future, 
than we can dare to claim that we have hitherto suc- 
ceeded in giving. It is, moreover, possible to go 
further in emphasising our points of agreement, and to 
say that we all of us here are profoundly convinced 
of the mischief that has been wrought by controversy. 
We recognise its power for hampering effort, for dis- 
solving strength, for blinding the eyes of the mind, 
and coarsening the "spiritual fibre of mankind. We are 
at one, therefore, in yearning after a state of things 
which may be pictured as a state of imity, peace, and 
poncord, not that we may sit inactive, but that we 
may work together with the confidence that is bom 
only of agreement and unfettered association. 

There are,' however, many groups of people who are 
either mildly tolerant of the religionists or antagonistic. 
Would it not be best to adopt the programme of the 
Labour leaders and cut religion away from the schools ? 
Having stated the question which underlies our 
belief as to the possibilities of the situation, let me 
•say that its answer must depend on the extent to 
which we hold the beliefs of the religionists to be sound 
or absurd. If we are sure they are absurd, we shaU 
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.probably expect, like Gamaliel, that they will soon 
come to nought, and, like the Germans in the matter 
of our " contemptible Uttle army," lay our plans on 
the assumption that there is nothing serious to be 
reckoned with in the way of our progress to world 
domination. If, on the other hand, we think these 
beliefs to be on the whole not imreasonable, we shall 
act as people of tolerant traditions, and give way to a 
certain extent, at least, to the reUgious educationists, 
even though their number be not formidable. But ' 
our concessions to them will not avail to allay contro- 
versy unless we really try to understand what they are 
at. To-day we are striving— some of us — ^to under- 
stand what the Irish want, what is their view of life. 
History shows us that in their case mere practical 
concessions fail of their object. The grand difficulty 
arises from the Englishman's ignorance of the Irish 
mind. Similarly in regard to the reUgionists in educa- 
tion, I urge that we make a vigorous but patient effort to 
understand their mind. On them, too, I would urge 
also that they try to understand the mind of. those 
whom in no disparaging sense we may call the anti- 
religionists, by which I mean, of course, not people 
who hate reUgion — ^I am. not sure there are any — 
but those who think it had better be left to agencies 
outside the schools. Both" duties are important, 
but it may be the former is more difficult than the 
latter. 

I urge then that we strive, like Darwin, Huxley, and 
others of a former generation, to be loyal to facts, and 
to note that it.is not only the religionists who make the 
difficulty, but all representatives of secular subjects 
who believe that the truths with which they are 
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charged have not been discovered by, but revealed to 
man. 

In other words, a considerable portion of what is 
known as the reUgious, difficulty in education is due 
not only to the claim of orthodox Christians to be 
allowed to teach their doctrines freely, but quite as 
much to the claims of others who are not orthodox. 
These claim to teach their view of history, or science, 
or literature, or modem languages, not because these 
subjects are useful gjoimastics for the miiid, hut 
because through them life maybe interpreted according 
to truth imparted, to man from some higher form of 
existence, which is just what the orthodox- Christians 
say about their own principles. Of course, in all these 
different denominations, reUgious, scientific, linguistic, 
etc., you wiU find many members who take a more 
languid view of their profession. That is, they conceive 
of history, for instance, not as helping to give a true 
view of God's providence, but as an instructive record 
of human blundering from which useful inferences 
may be drawn as to our immediate poUtical programme. 
But these lukewarm adherents of the Various creeds 
are not the people who cause the trouble. From the 
point of view of Mr. Fishei and the headmasters of big 
schools, they are the most amenable and.praiseworthy 
elements in the community. That horror of aU educa- 
tionists, the congested time-table, is due to what I call 
the religionists,., that is, the bigots, the really 
enthusiastic votaries of various subjects, who carmot 
aU hope to secure a place in the time-table, but none 
of whom show -the sUghtest disposition to give way. 
Hence a position t)f remarkable interest. 
But among the creeds under discussion there is not 
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one which makes such overwhehning claims as Chris- 
tianity if it be true. Further, it is urged that where 
Christianity has been taught untrammelled, vital 
benefits have been the outcome. 

At this point I must explain. These Christians admit 
a great deal of failure in their teaching independently 
of that which may be traced to hampering regulations. 
I doubt if this admission is generally understood. 
People seem to think that if some lawless youngsters 
are found to haunt the by-streets of Camberwell after 
being taught in a Church school, the authority of the 
Christian creed is thereby undermined, or anyhow that 
its claim to be a school subject is weakened. But is it ? 
Do we apply a similar test to other subjects ? There 
is no study the claims of which are so generally admitted 
as mathematics. But is that because the majority of 
our pupils succeed in understanding what it is about ? 
I knew a student who, after learning that venerable 
and now discredited author EucUd for eight years, 
did not, at the age of twenty, know the difference 
between an angle and a triangle. A tragic fact, no 
doubt, but it was never used in controversy as a reason 
why geometry should be barred from the curriculum. 
Moreover, these Christians tell us now, without 
so much beating about the bush as formerly, that their 
failure has principally consisted in their changing the 
subject of religion into that of history; they mean 
by that the treating of the central figure of the Gospel 
not as a Uving supernatural and ever-present Being 
so much as an interesting historical personage who 
lived some thousands of years ago. They admit that 
this colossal blunder, as they believe it to be, is well- 
nigh inexcusable, because it has made the subject dull. 
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So .they reveal to us — ^what we should hardly have 
suspected — ^that their very effort to make their teaching 
interesting has resulted in making it the opposite. 

Thus we have to do with teachers who are candid in 
their admissions of failure. But if a teacher admits 
failure it is a reason not for withholding our confidence, 
but for giving it. 

But at this paint the practical-headed critic steps in 
and urges that as we are not concerned with the truth 
of the Christian doctrines, but with their, suitability 
to be taught in sch,ools, " you cannot get round the 
fact that they are difficult to teach, and even when 
sincerely taught are only learnt by. a small minority, and 
are productive, moreover, of perpetual strife." There 
is an unansweirable case for their exclusion. 

It is important for us to understand that the ortho- 
dox group have an answer-; and in warning you that 
I shall not disctiss its vahdity, I must urge once again 
that if it be sincerely considered we cannot expect 
them to take our view, the view, I mean, of the wholly 
educated and impartial Enghshman who is anxious 
to get on with education and leave all thorny subtleties 
behind. The conviction which I am going to put into 
.words makes it for ever impossible that these Christians 
can leave off teaching their doctrines in the schools. 
They affirm with increasing emphasis that iSieir mes- 
sage is par excellence suited to children, because it 
deals not with abstract declarations or neatly f ormur 
lated definitions, but with loyalty to, and love, of, a 
Person, not a dead person, but One who is living with 
a vitahty inconceivably vigorous, radiant, and attrae- 
tive, and that fherein Christianity advances a claim 
which must either be recognised or disproved ; it 
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cannot anyhow be disallowed on plea of insignificance. 
For if there is one fact connected with childhood and 
boyhood alike to which all psychology and experience 
testify, it is that the appeal to the young must be 
personal, or it will be abortive. Further, that there has 
been a -command handed down through the ages from 
the Master-Teacher of their religion which obviously 
afi&rms the principle for which the Christians contend. 
" Suffer," He said, " little children to come unto Me, 
and forbid them, not " ; that is, make the deepest 
thing in their lives this -personal loyalty, this power of 
getting into touch with the living mystery of per- 
sonaUty, though they cannot understand ihore than a 
word here and there of what is said. Then the same 
authority went on to say that " of such is the kingdom 
of heaven," thereby setting His seal to the sacredness 
of childhood in words which far transcend the maxima 
debetur of the Roman poet, and which by themselves 
would stamp Him as a supreme educationalist. Lijce 
all great teachers, Christ started with an amazingly 
high estimate of the potentiality of His pupils ; but at 
the top, so to speak, of the sixth form He put the 
children, and His hopes of discipleship rested on the 
childlike temper of a few fishermen. A clever Agnostic 
has said that this one scene among the Gospel pictures 
was enough to ensure his reverence for the Prophet of 
Nazareth. But, ladies and gentlemen, if a pronounced 
opponent of Christianity thinks so highly of the words, 
can we, as reasonable citizens, expect the professed 
votaries of the Nazarene to set the command on one side 
as an idle thing ? If we can't expect them to do so, 
remember that there is no way so certain to rekindle 
the embers of strife as to try to compel them to it, 
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especially when we shall have emerged from a war 
undertaken in defence of liberty, justice, and miitual 
trust. 

We pass now to another aspect of this subject. Apart 
from the difficulties mentioned in the way of excluding 
religion from the schools, we ought to consider its 
effect on such subjects as art, history, and science. 
Much might be said which must here be omitted as to 
the effect on all these subjects being to steriUse them 
and deprive them of all interest. But the attempted 
severance between reUgion and science demands 
special attention. 

We may begin by remarking that it has been only 
■an attempt, not an achievement. We have wasted 
time enough in trying to sunder the beautiful from the 
divine, but it is even more futile to imagine a schism 
between truth and the true. Again a double mischief 
has resulted. Religious people in condemning some 
utterance of the scientists forgot to ask the question 
at the outset. Is it true ? If by chance it is true, how 
can it be opposed to the truth ? So for a good many 
years they played the part of the chief priests and elders 
of the people in a remote country who refused to obey 
the invitation addressed to them to ask themselves, 
" Is it from heaven or of men ? " and you notice that 
in both cases the refusal was due to a desire to score 
off an opponent, and its punishment was the with- 
holding of further light : " Neither tell I you by what 
authority I do these things." The punishment of our 
orthodox friends has been an impoverishment of 
spirit ; but have not the scientists and their votaries 
suffered too ? Not so obviously, perhaps, but quite as 
profoundly, because it contradicts their basal principles 
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directly, to act towards a certain group of assertions 
as if they could be both true and untrue at the same 
time, or towards two contradictory views of the uni- 
verse as if they could be both true at once, a form of 
toleration, I may remark, singularly congenial to the 
modern Englishman. Further, it must be undeniable 
that teaching about natural law with the thought in the 
mind throughout of the abiding presence of the' Creator 
is one thing ; banish the thought of that presence, and 
what you teach is a different thing. There has been a 
change. We generally fail, we practical people, to con- 
sider whether the change is for the better or the worse ; 
indeed, a good many of us seem not to see that there is 
any change at all. 

But there is a far more serious consideration which 
must find its place here. From the point of view of the 
practical citizen who is hoping for an increase of the 
scientific spirit among average people, I must put the 
question whether the proposed treatment of the reUgious 
question in the interest of science may not tell ultimately 
in the opposite direction. When considering how to- 
act in the interest of science, let us summon to our aid 
one of the youngest .of the sciences, viz. Psychology. 
She tells us that the object which we scientific people 
have at heart is a very lofty object. It is not only the 
fostering in the child's mind of the germ of a sense of 
order in nature, nor is it only to encourage youths to 
trace rightly the connexion between cause and effect. 
It is much more than this. It is that we hope to quicken 
a certain perception in them, a perception of the 
majestic thing we call truth, which is offered to them 
from above, and which to us presents the appearance of 
an august revelation of law. Now the way to lead a 
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child to this perception is to show him a universe made, 
moved, and guided by a God who works by law. If 
we allow teachers to present effectively and persistently 
a disorderly view of the universe, including life an,d con- 
duct, we are undermining our own work, and spoiling 
that which should have been for edification .by turning 
it into chaos and confusion. In other words, the child 
must be receptive to the idea of law, and this recep- 
tivity must be'encouraged by the orderly apprehension •' 
of other kinds of knowledge, not only that which we 
call natural science. -Especially is this true of knowledge 
which is imparted in childhood, along with or even 
prior to, natural science. If such teaching is given as is 
necessarily chaotic, we are dulling all the time the 
faculty whereby order in nature is conceived or even 
perceived, just as a child's natural sense of harmony 
woaild be battered and dulled and nearly killed if he were 
made :to listen for some hours every day to the blare 
of two trumpets out of tune. 

Now at this point we must again pay attention to the 
Christians themselves. They utter a warning here 
which strikes me as not only timely, but urgent. 
" Among you men of science," they say, " as among all 
serious-minded people, it seeriis as if nothing can quite 
kill a reverence for the Gospel narrative. But you 
omit to notice that when once you have adopted or 
allowed others to teach a purely human interpretatioh 
of the central figure, you encompass your children 
about with a dense cloud of inconsistencies. You hope 
to guide them into a lively belief iii the majesty of 
truth. Yet the character in the story which they 
are invited to admire is that of one who surpassed 
aU pretenders and braggarts who have ever affronted 
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mankinjd in the colossal arrogance of his claims. 
Again, with one breath you tell your children to put 
faith in the ordering of the universe, yet you allow 
them to concave of the purest religion known — the 
Christian faith — as founded and propagated on a lie— r 
the alleged resurrection of Christ. Again, you hope to 
influence your children towards disbelief in miracles ; 
yet from your point of view the most inexplicable 
miracle of all is the fact that four uneducated men 
have succeeded where Shakespeare, Homer, Virgil, 
and Tennyson failed— Viz., in portraying an ideally 
beautiful male human being, though they handicapped 
themselves by introducing into their picture a mass of 
fictitious matter, and that miracle you allow to be 
presMited as not only true, but worthy of all respect. 
Or, more puzzling still, on all these strange anomalies 
you maintaJp an obstinate silence. 

" Now we on our part," they go on to urge, " thoygh 
you may not think it, are sincerely anxious to implant 
in the minds of the young a beUef in law and order. 
We claim that whenever we succeed in giving them our 
interpretation of nature and of law we ensure that they 
start life predisposed to the scientific faith, to the 
scientific hope, to the scientific charity, because they 
learn to put their trust in the Author of nature as One 
who never deceives, but reveals truth as we are able 
to receive it, and ' requires it in the inward parts, and 
makes us to learn wisdom secretly.' As fellow- workers 
with you, we beg you to protect these young minds 
from the rank poison of cloudy and chaotic notions, 
because, however unacceptable the fact may be to the 
modern Englishman, you cannot help giving poison 
to the mind if you treat the stupendous affiimations 
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of the Christian creed as true and untrue at the same 
time." 

.Time forbids me to. dwell longer on this interesting 
theme. Supposing other great subjects are like art and 
science, it certaiply looks as if you cannot quench or 
even attenuate the idea of God in the minds of the young 
without revolutionising the other subjects of the school 
curriculum ; ],and a careful analysis of the facts would, 
I am convinced, show that we might expect a revolu- 
tionising in the direction of dulness and unintelligibihty . 
But the point which our Christian friends have been 
pressing home upon us is less obvious. It is that a fatal 
injury to the faculty of straight thinking is done not 
•only by suppressing Christian teaching — ^which we are 
reluctant to do — ^but by the meddling with it and pre- 
scribing the form it should take on the part of well- 
meaning, strenuous citizens who have hitherto found 
the Government quite ready to back them up. Chris- 
tian education, they tell us, has suffered quite as much 
as scientific training from the kindly interference of 
outsiders, and the interference has been disastrous 
because it has been so kind. Neither subject caii thrive 
if the pupil's outlook on hfe is irretrievably befogged. 
The religious people face us with these considerations, 
which they say are based firmly on iacts. And they 
appeal to us to show whether we have learnt that revere 
ence for fact which I mentioned yesterday was enjoined 
upon us all by the example of men hke Huxley and 
Darwin. 

Why not then be consistent and exclude reUgioh 
from the curriculum ? The most formidable objection 
-is that to be consistent you must exclude it from the 
homes, and this is impossible. While it is impossible, 
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we should be treating the majestic affirmations of th.e 
Christian creed as true and untrue at the same time. 

As to this the Christian teachers refer to some 
passages in the New Testamefit ; and we_ cannot 
expect those who value the teaching of Christ — ^that 
is, a vast majority of this, country— to set them asidp- 
One of the most important is the. picture drawn of the 
typical man of compromise — the man who buried the 
talent in the ground because he thought it the safest 
policy. He acted on the line of least resistance, but 
unfortunately it meant flat disobedience to his master, 
who had told him to let the money circulate. Now, 
the Christians say they have committed to them some- 
thing which is more precious and more beautiful than 
any coin ; but, like a coin, it must be made to circulate • 
if it is to be rationally dealt with. That thing com- 
mitted to them they describe as a tiny fragment of 
divine truth, but of wondrous potency if it is not buried, 
but treated as a living thing and allowed to bring in a 
fair return. The Greeks of old conceived of money as 
a living, thing, and what we call by the dull name of 
interest they called money's "children." So this 
deposit of truths, if if is treated as Uving and precious, 
brings in its children, not coins, but living human 
children whose claims we_ are considering to-day. If 
you look at the passage you will find it one of the most 
terrible in its condemnation of compromise as a form 
of disobedience. Again, it is known to students of the 
Bible that the most terrific sayings were uttered by 
Christ Himself, and the teaching of His followers was 
in a more lenient tone. But outside the Gospel there 
are two passages which ought to arrest attention. The 
practical counsels given by St. James contain a scathing 
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denunciation of double-mindedness ; and better known, 
perhaps, are the words in the book of Revelation,. 
" I would thou wert either hot or cold." You cannot 
expect men whose Uves are guided by the ethical teach- 
ing of the New Testament to sit down quietly while 
they are forced to eviscerate their doctrines by outsiders 
who profess to admire them. 

Therefore I urge that there is only one course of 
pohcy for the State to .adopt. It is to deal with this 
question as the Government have at last dealt with 
Ireland. Let the leading representatives of the different 
denominations meet together in conclave with instruc- 
tions to draw up a programme of mutual consideration 
and forbearance, and beyond question the matter 
might be settled expeditiously. This ought to have 
been done in 1870. But the chances of success are 
better now than they were then. 



CHAPTER V 

the place of beauty in religion 
By a. Maude Royden 

The subject of beauty arid religion is always a 
controversial one, and still it must be so. I may as well 
begin at once with the highly controversial statement 
that the greatest art always is, in the direct sense, 
religious. The supreme achievements of architecture, 
music, sculpture, painting, and poetry have been in- 
spired by . religion. The temples , and sculpture of 
Egypt, India, Greece, and Christendom, the drama of 
Greece, and our own drama in" its origin, were all 
" religious," and I believe that until we recover the 
sense that God is beauty as well as truth, wisdom, 
power, and love, we shall not recover a supremely 
great art. Even the Jews, who are accused sometimes 
of having so narrow a view of religion as to exclude 
art, had a nobler conception of the place of beauty in 
reUgion than many of us have to-day. .The description 
of the tabernacle — dictated, it is assumed, by God 
• Himself in the same sense as were the Ten Command- 
ments * — ^is full of a sense of the beauty of colour, and 
good material and workmanship, and precious stones. 
Everything for the service of God is to be made of 
gold and silver and brass, and blue and purple arid 

* Exod. XXV. I, " And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying ..." 
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scarlet, and fine twined linen, and all manner of beauti- 
ful stones. AndHhe workmen are to be such as are 
inspired by God. . The description of this workman is 
an inspiration in itself : "I have called by name 
Bezaleel the son of Uri, the son of Hur, of the tribe of 
Judah ; and I have filled him with the spirit of God 
in wisdom, and in understanding, and in knowledge, 
and in all manner of workmanship, to devise cunning 
works, to work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, and 
in cutting of stones, to set them, and in carving of 
timber, to work in all manner of workmanship. And I, 
behold, I have given with him Aholiab' the son of 
Ahisamach, of the tribe of Dan ; and in the hearts of 
all that are wise-hearted I have put wisdom, that they 
may make all that I have commanded thee."* 

The assumption that to be " filled with the spirit of 
God " is necessary to a really cunning craftsman, and 
will necessarily issue in good worlonanship, is in line 
with that great phrase in the Book of Wisdom where 
the prophet proclaims God Himself to be " the first 
Author of beauty,"t and almost excuses the wor- 
shippers of "fire, or wind, or the swift air, or the 
circle of the stars, or the violent water, or the lights 
of heaven^ .- . . with whose beauty , , . they being 
delighted, took them for gods." J 

That God is " the first Author of beauty " most of us 
would admit. But perhaps some are inclined to agree 
with Mr. Glover§ that there iSj nevertheless, very little 
about art in the teaching of Christ. It seems a strange 



• Exod. xxxi. 2—6. 

t Wisdom xiii. 3. 

J Wisdom xiii. 2, 3. 

§ See " The Jesus of History." 
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saying to me, almost as strange as though one should 
accuse Shakespeare of saymg little about art. Shake- 
speare said very little about art ; he was an artist. 
Christ says little or nothing' about art, but almost 
every phrase and figure and parable He used was in 
itself a perfect work of art. Though they come down 
'to us through the medium of others, "and through 
translation into other tongues, the words and the 
parables of Christ are instinct with a beauty which iii 
the literary and artistic sense is as perfect as in the 
ethical or religious Sense. The parable of the prodigal ' 
son or of the sower or the lost sheep, His teachings 
from the sky and the^nd, the birds, the flowers, and 
the harvest, each has the artist's and the poet's sense ol 
beauty, and each is in itself perfect. It is because they 
are beautiful as well as because they are true that we 
cannot forget them. One has only to compare the 
. teaching of Christ with that of St. Paul to reaUse this. 
St. Paul's language "is beautiful when his inspiration 
is so intense that it lifts him to the level of poetry, 
and his phrases ring out across the centuries living, 
flowing, unforgettable. . But when his inspiration is less 
intense, his expression also falls, and is difficult to 
follow and not easy tq remember. Christ is always 
a poet, and seems never to have used a clumsy figure 
or an unlovely phrase. 

I speak under the tyranny of words when I say that 
we remember the words of Christ as much because they 
are beautiful as because they are true. We know, of 
course, that virtue is really one, and that we only speak 
of it under different names for our own. convenience. 
But we are easily the slaves of our convenience, and 
because we speak of beauty and truth, justice and 
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mercy, wisdom and love, we forget that all these are 
really the same. . Only sometimes, and with an effort, 
we remember that the justice of God is mercy, and His 
mercy justice. And so here, in seemirig to make a 
difference between beauty and truth, I am really only 
aiming at Keats' meaning— 

" Beauty is truth, truth beauty ; that is all 
Ye krltow on earth, and all ye need to know." 

Truth demands beautiful expression, for ugliness is 
the expression of what is false. Insomuch as any 
truth is not expressed in a beautiful form, it ceases to 
be true, and that ugliness is in it the element of decay. 
So that truth creates beauty, and beauty makes and 
keeps us true. 

The existence of a false or bad art, therefore, is not 
a matter of no concern. Bad art does not leave us 
where we were before ; it has an actively demoralising 
effect. That is why " the place of beauty in religion ' ' 
has so immediate an importance. To worship in a 
shoddy church, surrounded with cheap " ornaments," 
to sing insincere words to sentimental music — all that 
does not leave the spiritual sense where it was before. 
It creates a false emotion, produces reaction, and dis- 
integrates rather than builds up. I am inclined to 
paraphrase the words of St. Paul and say, " Bad art 
puffeth up, but good art edifieth." 

Let me take an example of what I mean straight 
from art itself as distinct from religion in the narrower 
sense. All of you probably have seen Hamlet played, 
as for two hundred and fifty years it was played, without 
the final paragraphs or speeches as Shakespeare wrote 
them. To the average actor or playgoer, I suppose, those 
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closing words seem a mere anticlimax, and they wonder 
that Shakespeare should have known so little of stage 
effect as to introduce them. If the curtain falls, as 
most stage managers * have niade it fall, on Hamlet's 
death, and "the rest is silence," the audience pours 
out. into the street, its eyes swollen with crying, 
its throat hoarse with sobs, its emotions properly 
worked up, its outlook on life sufficiently deplorable. 
If it falls, as in the case of Sir Johnston Forbes- 
Robertson's production, after the appearance of 
Fortinbras and the bearing away of Hanalet's corpse, the 
impression left is a totally different one. The world 
seems, not less tragic, but more sane : the spirit is 
purified and inspired, not demoraUsed and debauched. 
The psychology of public worship needs reconsidera- 
tion in this light. At present our scanty knowledge 
and empirical methods have made the very word 
" revival " a word of terror to many sincerely reUgious 
people. It conveys to them a vague impression of 
ingeniously emotional appeals, a cleverly worked-up 
hysteria, an orgy of emotion, which does not, un- 
fortunately, " end in nothing," as is often said, but 
rather ends in the demoralisation of the rehgious sense. 
We need nothing so much- in this tragic world of 
to-day as a spiritual revival. But if we have learnt 
not to confuse that moving of the Spirit of God on 
the face of the waters — ^the creative Spirit-, which has 
visited us before in great revivals, and will again — 
with the mere emotional excitement which, can be 
engineered by those who have some slight and insuffi- 
cient knowledge of " the psychology of public worship," 

* The only exception, I think, was the version sometimes played 
by Sir Frank Benson, when the whole of the play was given. 
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we shall be all the better for it. We shall not then, 
I hope, fall into the error of supposing that the only 
alternative for such " bad art " is no art at all. That 
has been the conclusion naturally, perhaps inevitably., 
drawn by truth-loving spirits in revolt against an 
insincere appeal. Those who are disgusted with the 
unreality of bad art, who realise the demoralising effect 
of insincere music and sentimental pictures, turn away 
saying, " Let us have no music and no pictures gjid no 
' helps ' which are really hindrances, at aU." Such an 
austere refusal is beauty and truth itself cbmpared 
with the thing it refuses. No building is better than 
an ugly building, and no music nobler than dishonest 
music. For bad art and cheap workmanship does 
" stand between " us and the God we seek ; it is indeed 
a hindrance, not a help. 

But admitting all this, I want to urge that simplicity 
is not desirable in itself. It is far better than insin- 
cerity. It is often relatively good; It is- good as a 
contrast, or as an alternative. It is good when com- 
plexity only means the sacrifice of honesty. It is 
good, too, when it means a greater subtlety in higher 
things. Those who want to lead what is called " the 
simple life," for example, do not really aim at sim- 
plicity for its own sakie. They seek to simplify their 
life on the material side in order that they may make 
it wider, deeper, more complex, on the spiritual and 
intellectual side. No one of us has more than twenty- 
four hours in the day, and no one more than a certain 
amount of energy. The " simple-lifer " gives less to 
food and clothes that he may give more to the things 
of the spirit. But this is not really simplicity, for the 
things of the spirit are far more subtle and more won- 
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derful than the material things of this life. No one 
really thinks simplicity desirable in itself. If it were, 
it would be better to be a sheep than Shakespeare, 
and far better to be an amcfiba than either. But in 
fact a man is much better than a sheep, as his being 
is much more complex. 

This is true in art also. Simplicity will lift us far 
higher than the low level of dishonest workmanship, 
but it must be a beginning only, or it will never pro- 
duce a, great art. Take, for example, the extreme type 
of a reUgion which deliberately excludes the help of 
art. Members of the Society of Friends seek for God 
in the depths of their own hearts, and with a fine 
austerity seek Him there alone. Even words are used 
by them sparingly and under urgent driving of the 
Spirit only. Such an austere simplicity by its refusal 
of every easy way and meretricious help, its truth s^nd 
transparent sincerity, can give, and has given, to us 
a certain beauty of architecture. There are very beauti- 
ful Quaker ineeting-houses both here and in America. 
He who has seen Jordans has seen, a very beautiful 
thing. Here is the grace of sincerity and truth, of 
quiet serenity and the peace of God. But that is all. 
His majesty and wonder. His infinity and awe, are not 
here. It is the quiet sunlit meadow of religion, not the 
mountain, the sea, or the sky. To every man his own 
road to God, but the world would not be so great 
a loser if a bomb were to fall upon Jordans as it would 
if Chartres Cathedral or the Taj Mahal suddenly ceased 
to exist. 

It is not then the right answer to bad art to say, 
" no art at all." Men will be creating, and if they are 
not to make false and ugly, things, it must be because 
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they are making great and beautiful things. And 
all beauty is a revelation of God. In all there is that 
quality of truth which is eternal. And these things, 
truth, eternity, beauty, are divine. 

Some will say, perhaps, that they " do not need " 
this help. It would be more exact to say, " This help 
is not a help to me." That would at least keep us in 
mind of the "fact that not to be helped by beauty is 
neither a virtue nor a fault, but surely a defaxLlt. 
God is the first Author of beauty. No one of us is able 
to apprehend Him wholly. If we could we should be 
gods ourselves. But we are not of infinite or universal 
mind, and therefore some essence of the divine escapes 
each one of us. We can never rest in the conviction 
that all is achieved and understood. Neither, therefore, 
can we dismiss anything that is divine as not necessary 
to us. But if there are some ways to God which we 
cannot tread, that is simply because we do not find 
Him along those ways, not because He is not there. 
If the beauty of great art does not reveal Him to us, 
the lack is in us, not in the revealing beauty. God is 
the first Author of beauty, whether we perceive Him 
or not. It is a part of our human limitations that we 
cannot find Him everywhere; not a sin, but surely 
not a virtue. 

The place of beauty in religion is to express a little 
more, a little further, that which is too great to be 
wholly expressed by any single human means of expres- 
sion — ^the sum of aU perfections, God Himself. In 
words we learn something of Him, in the experience 
of the saints, in our own hearts, which were made by 
Him and for Him. In poetry and music, sculpture, 
painting, architecture, more is revealed to add to what 
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we know. The artist and the craftsman are " filled 
with the spirit of God . . . in all manner of workman- 
ship, to devise cunning works .... to work in all 
manner of workmanship." The spirit of God, with 
which he is filled, is expressed in beauty, so that to 
those who see it it cannot be confuted. 

The sense of the eternal which is in all beautiful 
things is not matter for argument. As in a great 
spiritual experience, a man receives something which 
no sceptic ca,n take from him, no argument confound, 
§0 in the sudden perception of perfect beauty his spirit 
is confirmed in the knowledge of God. He may not 
call what he sees " God " ; but he knows suddenly, 
perfectly, that beauty is truth, and that it is eternal. 
He knows that it is this which his spirit desires and 
recognises ; that it is ugliness and falsity which require 
ain explanation, not beauty ; evil that is a mystery, 
not good. Is not this to have seen God ? 

There is in this vision of goodness and truth some- 
thing that we need more to-day than ever. The 
superficial- logic of the case is against us. That good 
is the ultimate and eternal is an apparently crazy 
belief in the face of facts and of the world as we see it. 
If the answer is merely intellectual, the answer goes 
against us. But when a man has experienced God, the 
intellectual argument becomes only part of a greater 
certainty. And to some of us — ^to aU of us surely 
sometimes — ^this strange certainty comes most fre- 
quently in the presence of great beauty. The paradoxes 
of life, the paradoxes of which Christ's teaching is so 
full, are then understood; their truth is recognised 
rather than proved. 

I remember once seeing a moment of extraordinary 
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beauty at Oxford just when night was falling. A great 
ehn-tree stood out against a breadth of sky of that 
pale steely light which sometimes comes after a cold 
but sunny day. The colour had almost gone, not 
quite. W6 stopped to look at it for a moment, and the 
friend who was with me said suddenly, " There is 
eternity in that." It seemed so obviously, simply 
true that I assented without thinking how strangely 
paradoxical it was. The most fleeting moment of 
the day, a beauty so transient that it passed even as 
we looked at it, a colour so subtle that as we watched 
it faded into an indistinguishable grey — these were the 
elements of eternity ! Yet certainly I never felt more 
sure than then of the divine, eternal quality in all 
that is beautiful. 

So also in the greatest art, above all perhaps in 
architecture and music, there is the sense of the eternal. 
There is a certainty in its appeal to us never more 
needed than now. The appeal is to the intellect, but 
not primarily or alone to the intellect. It is to our 
whole nature, and is neither strengthened nor destroyed 
by controversy. It comes to us with authority. 
" He that hath ears to hear, let^him hear." It is serene 
above the tumult, and the soul of man answers to it. 



PART II 
RECONSTRUCTION IN EDUCATION 



CHAPTER I • 

education from the child's point of "view 
By Professor John Adams 

Education is fundamentally a bipolar process, 
even when only one person is concerned, as in the case 
of what is called self-education. In ordinary life the 
two poles are clearly marked off from each other, and 
are represented by two separate persons, the teacher 
and the pupU, the educator and the educand. Unfor- 
tunately, however, attention has in the past been 

• mainly focussed on the educator pole. To be sure, it 
is impossible to neglect altogether the educand pole, 
so in the history of education there has always been a 
certain study of the process from the educand's point 
of view, but it has been left for quite modern educators 
to distribute the emphasis more justly between the 
two poles. The nineteenth century has been called 
the century of the child, and even those who resent 
the phrase cannot deny that there is truth in it. Chil- 
dren are now studied as they have never been studied 
before. No doubt there are certain obvious dangers 
in what is generally described as child study, but the 

' teacher at any rate has no cause of complaint, as he 
stands to gain by all the investigations into child 
nature. If a book of common prayer for the special 
needs of teachers is ever compiled, a place of honour 
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should be reserved in it for the petition of Elizabeth 
Akers Allen, 

" Backward, turn backward, O Time, in your flight ; 
Make me a child again just for to-night," 

Were teachers as wise as they should be and as well 
paid as such wisdom would deserve, they wotild all 
willingly pay much fine gold for the privilege of re-ex- 
periencing even for a few hours, the sensations, the 
feelings, the mode of thiiiking, of the age at which their 
present pupils now stand. Failing a literal answer to 
the prayer, teachers must do all in their power to throw 
themselves back into their past, and try to live over 
again in memory the thoughts and feelings of their 
childhood. We cannot even begin to deal wisely with 
our pupils till we have put ourselves at their point of 
view. 

We get a certain amount of help from writers of 
special insight and sympathy. Robert Louis Steven- 
son with his suggestion of Olympianism and Kenneth 
Grahamewith his development of the theme have done 
much tb keep us in touch with a state of mind and heart 
that too many of us find it impossible to recall without 
such aid. Books that deal artistically with children 
as their subject-matter fall into two classes, those that ' 
are written for children and those that appeal mainly 
to adults. Parents often make the serious mistake of 
putting books of the second class into the hands of 
their children. But for the teacher both classes are 
valuable, since they supply subject-matter that his 
double experience — as child and as adult — enables him 
fo manipulate to his own advantage, and to the advan- 
tage of his pupils. 
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A change which of late has come over artistic fiction 
that leans towards realism works into the hands of 
those interested in education. This is the tendency to 
write long novels that include the earlier experiences of 
the persons concerned. It is not merely a reversion to 
the old type of what may be called the rectilineal novel 
that, hke the Chinese drama and " Robinson Crusoe," 
begins with the birth of the hero and goes straight on. 
The childhood period is described in the new type of 
novel with as much detail as the author can contrive, 
and forms an essential part of the artistic whole. The 
classical example is Romain Rolland's " Jean-Chris- 
tophe," of which the first volume — " The Dawn " — ^ 
forms an artistic analysis of unfolding perception and 
feeling that is of the utmost value to all who seek to get 
at the child's life from within. Apart from this purely 
general tj^je of descriptive analysis of child experience, 
there is another group of books that have a sort of 
technical bias towards educational int«"ests. George 
Madden Martin in his " Emmy Lou : Her Book and 
Heart" has given an admirable study of the school 
experience of a girl from her first appearance at the 
public school till she closes her formal education by a 
struggle between Minerva as represented by a Platonjan 
society and Venus as represented by a dancing class. 
The reader is kept throughout to the point of view of 
the pupil. Teachers are described and criticised, but 
the author never allows his standpoint to change. To 
the same group belongs a remarkable " pedagogical 
romance " called " The Evolution of Dodd," though 
here the author— William HaWley Smith— oscillates 
between the teacher's point of view and the pupil's. 
From the evidence 'of such books, and from their. 
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own experience of life and of schools, most people are 
driven to the conclusion that the, child cannot be said 
to have any definite point of view at all about education. 
We know that he dislikes the restraint involved in 
study, and particularly in school study, but this does 
not imply a definite attitude resulting from even 
rudimentary reflection. He has in fact to work his 
way into the problem of education as he penetrates 
into his general knowledge of the world as a whole. 
He is born into what Professor James calls " a big, 
blooming, buzzing coiifusion," and it is only by pain- 
fully acquired powers of inhibition that he is able to 
isolate the elements of this confusion and reconstruct 
them into an intelligible whole. Experience shows him 
that it is more profitable to act in certain ways than 
in certain others, and by-and-by he finds himself 
at home in his surroundings. So in education. To 
begin with, the child merely does as he is told. He 
learns this or that because he finds himself in a world 
in which children are expected to learn. He takes things 
for granted. In the process of education he is purely 
educand, he is acted upon and reacts, but takes no 
deliberate part. He is being educated without his 
knowing it, without his thiiiking an3rthing about it. 
By-and-by he may begin to take an interest in the 
process, and may ask himself what it all means. 
Following this may come a stage at which he reaches 
some conception of the purpose of education, and may 
take a hand in the process. When this happens, the 
educand becomes to some extent his own educator, 
and further progress implies the^adual passage from 
the state of educand to that of educator. If the 
process reaches its legitimate issue, the young person 
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becomes at once educand and educator : he takes him- 
self in hand, and, as far as that is possible, educates 
himself. He uses teachers as a means towards his own 
ends; he educates himself through them instead of 
being educated by them. No doubt up to the very end 
of life we are all being educated by other people, 
sometimes with deliberate intention on their part and 
sometimes by the mere intercourse with them. But 
this certainly brings us to a stage that can hardly be 
included under the child's point of view. 

One of the chief obstacles to the development of self- 
education among children is the tendency of adults 
to monopolise the educator aspect of the process. 
We are so busy lajdng down the law about what 
is and what is not to be done that we leave no room for 
the self -activity of the pupil. The two main causes that 
have led to the thwarting of the natural desires and 
tendencies of childhood are, first, a false theory of 
human nature, and, secondly, the natural egotism of 
adults. The doctrine of total depravity no longer 
exercises a determining influence in education, but the 
same caimot be said for our inherent egotism. Fortu- 
nately our egotism finds a natural antidote in the ego- 
tism of the children. Some years ago I gave an 
address on " The Sunny Side of Egotism in Educa- 
tion," in which my thesis was that the notorious 
egotism of children is really nature's safeguard against 
teachers. Have you ever seriously considered what 
sort of products would come from our schools if we 
teachers had our way about the sort of pupils that we 
would like ? They would be all very obedient, very 
submissive, very receptive. Their highest virtue would 
consist, to use a convenient Americanism, in " stay- 
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ing put." In opposition to all this, nature has made the 
youngsters restless, incapable of maintaining attention 
for long at a time, eager for change. The result is that 
at the earliest stages they are able to defy our attempts 
to establish an unwholesome lopsidedness of interest 
and attainment. Whether we will or no, we must have 
some regard to the natural incUnations.of children. 

Here we are brought up against a serious difficulty. 
Carried to its ultimate issue, the line of argimient we 
have been using is likely to result in a demonstration 
of the futility of all education from without. The 
educator's occupation would appear to be gone. In 
his " Education of Man," Froebel tells us that Jhe child 
inevitably selects from his environment just those 
elements that are essential for his development. He can 
none other. The natural result is that the educator's 
office is reduced to " a passivity, a following." He 
becomes a benevolent supervisor. There does not seem 
room for even the limited function implied in the 
Froebelian injunction to " find what nature wills, and 
do that." For the child has already found that out 
for himself. The way out of the impasse is to recognise^ ' 
that the external educator 4s himself a part of the 
environment from which the child inevitably chooses 
the essential elements. We are too apt to regard the 
teacher as a foreign force acting from without, and 
therefore in some sense a hostile influence from the 
point of view of self-development of the pupil. But 
educator and educand belong to the same organic 
unity, and therefore work towards the same end. The 
Froebelian reconcihatipn of the contradiction is to be 
found in the reference of educand force and educator 
force to " an invisible and invariable third " which a 
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philosopher might call the rationality of the universe 
or a rehgious person God. 

The process by which the intelligent child gradualls 
discovers some sort of answer to the question " What 
is all this education about ? " is a natural one, and the 
early stages of ignorance must be accepted by the 
educator as inevitable. We must not seek to induce 
a prematupe conception of Ihe true nature of education, 
but we must at least recognise the "nature of the actual 
attitude the child adopts, and introduce at appropriate 
times some conception sufficient for present needs. 
Those who stand for the idea of " integral education " 
are anxious that the pupils should understand at each 
stage the meaning of education at that stage. Ernest 
Lavisse, in his article on " Une Education Manqu^e," 
shows that in most cases an education is a thing of 
shreds and patches, in which it is only a " fragment of 
an educator who addresses himself to a fragment of a 
pupil." He is severe in his complaint that the p^pil 
seldom has any idea of what it is all about, and blames 
the teacher rather than the pupil : — 

" The pupil has too good an excuse for not discovering 
the complete or ultimate object and the intention of his 
education, since the masters themselves do not know them, 
or at the very least do not concern themselves about them. 
We shall be educators the day on which, each of us having 
before the mind the whole successive development of the 
pupil, we shall be all and each, so to speak, the same master; 
the perpetual master, of the pupil." 

The teacher must become the partner of the pupil. 
This recognition may be openly proclaimed, as in the 
" difierentiahsm " suggested in class teaching by 
Mr. MacMunn, or it may be implicit in the educator's 
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method without being openly proclaimed ; but it must 
be there. The pupil must know that he is responsible 
for a share in the work, and must act up to that 
responsibility. The extent of the pupil's awareness of 
his share in the process of education may vary with his 
stage of advancement. But educators must know their 
share all through. Teachers sometimes become rhe- 
torical about the stiipid blunders a pupil makes, but 
in so doing they nearly always expose themselves to 
rebuke. A teacher has no right to exclaim that he 
cannot understand how pupils coUld make such a very 
foolish mistake. It is his business to understand. 
That is what he is for. Every time the pupil gives ^in 
apparently foolish answer, and the teacher is able to 
find no explanation for this answer, that teacher 
should place a bad mark against his professional skill. 
"Howlers" the origin of which passes the teacher's 
comprehension are blots on his escutcheon, while those 
that he can explain are usefvU beacons to him in the 
dark ways of the pupil mind. The teacher must begin 
all his operations from within the minds of ihis pupils 
and work his way outwards. How it strikes the pupil 
is always the fundamental question for the teacher. 

From the principle of recognising the child's point 
of view certain practical applications necessarily follow. 
To begin with, we must avoid vague g^eral direc- 
tions. The thoughtless teacher, speaking only from 
his own point of view, gives the order " Draw a map of 
England for Monday next," and takes it for granted 
that the pupils will go the right way about producing 
the required map. But there are as many ways of 
drawing maps as there are ways of writing Indian 
lays, and very few of them are right. For a home 
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exercise it is unwise to prescribe " Gather some 
examples of words ending in ' ious.' " The pupil wants 
to know how many some means. On the one hand, the 
lazy boy takes the convenient view that anything 
more than two is some, while the boy with the sensitive 
conscience will not be content till he has written down 
every case he can gather after the most diligent 
revision of h^ own vocabulary and the most irritating 
cross-examination of his people at hojme. 

On the other hand, too detailed directions are equally 
tmsuited to meet the pupil's needs. He wants to find 
out things for himself, if pnly he is quite clear about 
the sort of thing that is wanted. Nothing pleases a 
boy better than a definite numerical, instruction from 
his teacher. " Write out for to-morrow three examples 
of the oratio pUiqua from ' Caesar/ " is a reasonable 
and popular demand. But if a boy comes to the 
teacher and says, " How often must I go over my dicta- 
tion lesson for to-morrow ? " the teacher will be well 
advised to give no numerical reply. If the answer, 
"Eight times," is given, the pupil will probably go 
loyally over the lesson that nuiiiber of times, and then 
hold the teacher responsible for the results next 
morning. What we have to do in a case like that is to 
let the child understand that the responsibility rests 
with him, ancjthe proper answer is, "You must go over 
the lesson till you have mastered it." v 

The most important driving power in school work 
is interest, and unless we approach a subject from the 
pupil's point of view it is impossible to rouse interest. 
Subjects should, be approached in the first instance 
through " problems." It does not follow that we must 
begin with the ^lost difficult part of the subject. Too 
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often the term " prQblem " is taken to mean something 
difficult to work out, but all that it need mean is a 
situation to be faced and material to be manipulated. 
It differs from routine or drill work just in this, that it 
concerns itself not with the beggarly elements of any- 
thing, but with these elements worked up into wholes 
dominated by some purpose. For examples of how this 
interest can be worked up and stimulated the teacher 
has only to turn to a book like W. H. S. Jones' " How 
We Learn." 

Where most teachers fail to grasp the pupil's point- 
of view is perhaps in missing the joy the average 
immature mind finds in the commonplace. Jaded by 
long study and longer teaching of the elementary 
school subjects, teachers are very apt to carry over to 
their pupils' experience the dreariness that marks their 
own. It is not unnattural to find that this error is 
most frequent in the case of the more brilliant minds 
among the teachers. Knowing how bored they them- 
selves would be if set down to a long set of routine 
exercises, they are full of pity for their poor pupils,, 
who, as a matter of fact, take these exercises as at 
the very worst in the natture of things, and at the best 
as a relief from the " problems " that the teacher 
delights in. It is often a tonic for the self-respect 
of a rather dull pupil when after a bout of the more 
difficult kind of " problems " he can square his shoul- 
ders and sit down to a steady grind through a masg of 
routine work. He feels that here at any rate he knows 
exactly what is required of him, that it is a matter of 
steadiness, perseverance, endurance. The clever person 
is apt to miss the joy of watching the growth of the list 
of results as they are ground out by the slow-working 
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but steady mind. To some extent there is involved 
here a consideration of the difEerences among individual 
pupils, but there is also at the bottom th? contrast 
between the pupil's point of view and the teacher's. 
Things that have become sadly blase for us often retain 
a fresh and quick interest for our pupils. 

One of the main obstacles to the understanding of the 
child's point of view is to be found in the prevalence of 
certain fixed ideas among adults with regard to juve- 
nile hxmian nature. These ideas are quite frequently 
based on fact ; they are true so far as they go. But 
our tendency is to treat each of them separately as an 
independent item, and thus to make mistakes in their 
application to our actual intercourse with the young. 
Take, for example, the perfectly correct view that 
children are highly imaginative. It is noted that at 
certain stages children are continually "making 
believe," and in certain cases this tendency is so strong 
that there is something approaching a double life among 
youngsters. But superficial observers fail to notice 
that the imagination involved is of a particular t5?pe, 
the type in which fancy has free play and the restrain- 
ing force of known facts is discarded. Thus it is incor- 
rect to say, as is so frequently done, that children are 
more imaginative than adults. It is a difference of 
kind, and not of degree. But this, after all, may be 
said to be a mere question of nomenclature, and there- 
fore of no great practical importance. Unfortunately, 
however, there results from the popular view of the 
childish imagination the serious mistake of neglecting 
the essentially literal way in which children treat 
most of the elements of life. The result is that the two 
imaginations, the childish and the adult, are frequently 
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in conflict. The adult thinks he must treat things as 
imaginatively as possible in dealing with the young, 
and very often the result is a misundei«tanding. 

There are of course differences in the amount of 
imagination displayed by different children, but it 
"is more a matter of changes of attitude in the case of 
the same child in dealing with different aspects of life. 
Wordsworth's little cottage girl is full of imagination 
in her treatment of her dead brothers and sisters, but 
stubbornly literal when it comes to numerical matter 
of fact. Whatever the imagination has to say on the 
subject, " we are seven." The adult's business is to 
discriminate between the imaginative and the literal _ 
spheres in a way that is impossible for the child, who, 
after all, has not always at his disposal the facts neces- 
sary to correct the " wild ranging of the imagination." 
As a matter of fact, the child is usuJilly quite dis- 
criminating between what is permissible in his imagina- 
tive flights as compared with what will be tolerated in 
a serious discussion in school. The adult more fre- 
quently than the child fails to keep apart the two 
spheres. 

This is nowhere more conspicuous than in the use 
of humour. The non-professional adult is too fond of 
the humorous approach, and not infrequently intro- 
duces as humour what the child accepts in all serious- 
ness. In Mrs. Ewing's inimitable " Jackanapes," 
grandfather and grandson have a heart to heart talk 
about saving the fourteen pounds necessary to buy a 
pony. To the adult there is something exquisitely 
funny in the child's calculation of how much twopence 
from fourteen pounds leaves. But experience has 
shown me, after many trials, that clever little boys of 
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Jackanapes' age, and full of imagination, take the 
whole scene quite seriously, and think it the most . 
natural thing in the world to work out the subtraction 
problem. Elsewhere I have worked out my view of the 
nature of himiour and its use in education.* Accord- 
ingly I am not surprised to find adult humoiu- so fre- 
quently fail to appeal to the young mind. Naturally 
this is more marked when it takes the form of irony. 
The child loves the laughing approach, but it must be an 
approach that justifies the laughter from his point of 
view. Many grown-ups have still to learn the full 
significance of what a St. Louis school superintendent 
regarded as his great professional discovery : " The 
child is the most serious creature in nature." We all 
like to be taken seriously, and none more so than the 
child. If it is pleasant to be frivolous at the proper 
time, there'is no more exacting critic of the suitability 
of the time than an intelligent child. We are not here 
•concerned with the " counterfeited glee " of school- 
room sycophancy; that is pathological. What we 
are interested in is the natm'al reaction to what adults 
regard as humour. 

It will be seen that the time element is of the very 
essence of the difficulty of correlating the child point 
of view with the adult. At the earliest stages the diffi- 
culty is greatest, and gradually diminishes as the 
mental content of the child increases. The adult, 
particularly the non-teaching adult, is indijied to 
regard childhood as a rather shameful, and in any 
case a wasteful, period, a period to be shortened as 
far as possible, so as to hurry the happy time when the 

* •• Herbartian Kychology applied to Education," Chap. VIII, 
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child shall put away childish things and " get sense." 
People of insight have long known better. Rousseau 
built a whole system of education on the basis of not 
hurrpng the pupil, by " wisely IcKing time." It is 
recognised that nature has arranged that a child shall 
play in order to use the time usefully. Binet defines 
the child as " essentially some one who plays." We 
have discovered, in fact, that there is a speed beyond 
which learning cannot be carried on. There must be 
time to let knowledge sink in. However clever the 
pupil, there must be pauses during which he may con- 
solidate his gains and prepare for new conquests. It is 
folly to make an appeal to a motive that does not and 
cannot exist at a given stage. The sort of prudential 
considerations usually put before pupils by benevolent 
old gentlemen on prize-giving days do appeal to a 
certain small section of their young audiences, a section 
mainly made up of those who are leaving, and there- 
fore can no longer respond, so far as school work is 
concerned, to the appeal. The great lesson the adult 
has to learn is that he must discover the point of view 
of the particular group of pupils he has to deal with at 
the moment. But here we have to discriminate be- 
tween " point of view " and " atmosphere." The 
first term should be limited to what concerns actual 
thinking, deliberate reasoning out of lines of action 
and their consequences. An atmosphere may have 
vital importance, though it may not involve any of 
this logical analysis. The general respect for education 
that marks the pupils at schook in certain parts of 
these islands, and that is observed in certain groups of 
people in all parts of them, is produced by the general 
tone of the society in which it may be noted. Prize- 
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giving speeches have their effect in producing this 
atmosphere, even though they may be failures so far 
as specific individual results are concerned. Parents 
and teachers must do their share in maintaining the 
proper educational tone of their districts, but their 
primary duty is to study the point of view of the 
young people they are directly concerned with, and 
to apply thejr lever from that fulcrum. 



CHAPTER II 

the education of the girl for national service 
and civic responsibility 

By Sarah Burstall 

In a letter o;f June, 1883, to W. E. Henley, the 
writer, who had already been an author for more than 
a decade, declares, " I, Robert Louis Stevenson, am 
merely beginning to commence to prepare to make a 
first start at trjdng to understand my profession. Oh, 
the height and depth of novelty and worth in any art ! 
and oh that I am privileged to swim and shoulder 
through such oceans ! " 

It is with these feelings that a teacher of more than 
thirty years' service approaches the large and dif&cult 
subject chosen for our consideration. It is impossible 
to deal adequately with the many problems our title 
raises. Indeed, the more experience one has, the more 
difficult the problem becomes, the more impossible 
dogmatically to pronounce a verdict on the many 
issues involved. 

Education is an art like literature, an art of extra- 
ordinary difficulty, since every human being is an 
individual, and the treatment that suits one does not 
suit another. In the case of girls, the question is 
complicated by the double purpose for which a girl 
has to be trained, the vocation of a wife and mother, 
if such should be her lot, and the ordinary obligation 
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of eaxning her own living outside the home, which has 
always been the lot for a few years of the great mass of 
young women, and which in the future will be the 
rule fOT nearly all, for some even after marriage, for 
many through all their adult life. It would be easy 
enough to educate girls for home duties if we knew 
beforehand which of them would have these duties to 
perform in the fullest sense and would be supported 
while they were engaged in this essential national ser- 
vice. We could then arrange a form of vocational 
education for home Hfe ; it would be at least as ade- 
quate and satisfactory as the vocational education of 
oiu: naval ofi&cers ; but there is no selection at thirteen 
years of age of the girls who will be married and who 
wiU not have to earn their own living. The futvire 
of any particular girl is involved in uncertainty, and 
therefore her education must be general in character. 
Fortunately it has been found by experience that the 
right kind of education prepares for home life as well 
as for economic independence, and thus the problem, 
difficult enough in theory; becomes rather easier in 
practice given the conditions which make a sound 
education possible. 

We might clear the ground by first securing one point, 
that the girl does in fact receive an education, not 
merely the beginning of one, not a pretence or a sham. 
It is not too much to say that in the majority of cases 
this condition is unfulfilled. After all the reforms of the 
last fifty years, the great mass of our girls do not even 
now receive what is worth calling an education. In 
primary sghools a sound foundation is in most cases 
laid ; in many an excellent education is given as far as 
it goes, and as far as the limitations due to large classes 
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will allow. But the girl, even more than the boy, in 
our elementary schools suffers from all those inter- 
ruptions and drawbacks— employment out of school, 
ill-health, bad feeding, irregular attendance, and too 
early a leaving age — which bring to nought so much 
of the splendid work done by the teachers in what 
Lancashire folk call our public schools. 

The way to remedy these injmies for our girls, as for 
our boys, has been shown clearly enough in the schemes 
and reports of many reconstruction committees. All 
we need is a new Education Bill making them law. 
They are summarised in the recommendations of the 
Departmental Committee on Juvenile Education — 
uniform leaving age of fourteen, with no exceptions, 
, and compulsory part time education in continuation 
classes from fourteen to eighteen years~ of age. These 
are simple enough, but they would do much to give the 
mass of the girlhood of the natiqn a real education for 
national service and civic responsibility. Not only 
would our girls receive in these formative years (between 
fourteen and eighteen) training in the domestic arts, 
some degree of technical instruction, and some teaching 
about citizenship, but they would be under some 
measure of kindly control and guardianship, and would 
be saved in many cases from the dangers which they 
incur through ignorance and , thoughtlessness. There 
is a terrible waste of girlhood going on just because 
at the most difficult and dangerous age young girls 
rush out: of the primary schools, into industrial life 
uncontrolled and unguarded. The home has lost its 
control in many cases ; apprenticeship has vanished. 
Churches, clubs, societies, the Girl Guides movement, 
and the like agencies, much as they do and seek to do. 
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cannot cover the whole ground. The State must step 
in to save the futm-e. 

There is general agreement as to the weaknesses 
and the consequent necessary reforms affecting the 
girls whose whole education is received in elementary 
schools, but so far there is no pubUc conviction, or even 
knowledge, as to the inadequacy of the education 
received by. very large numbers of what are often 
called " better class " girls. They should rather be 
called, as in recent numbers of the Educational Supple- 
ment of the Times, the neglected class ; their education 
is a sham, a pretence, nothing like as good in school 
subjects as that received by the workhouse child or 
the girl in a reformatory. Many young women who, 
by their social position and influence, in later life could 
do a very great deal, not only by direct pubUc service, 
but also indirectly by maintaining intellectual stan- 
dards, have been receiving for some time past no real 
education at aU, not even in the three R's. The old- 
fashioned thorough type of governess is extinct ; the 
breakdown of home discipline would make it impos- 
sible for her to do her work even if she were there. 
Smaller preparatory schools find it diflScult to get good 
teachers, or to enforce discipline ; in many cases their 
fees are too low. Those who have had anything to do 
with testing for war work women of leisure who have 
come forward to ofEer themselves for national service 
have been appalled at the ignorance and illiteracy of 
many of these. Some caimot even be received into 
training classes for office work, their EngUsh and 
arithmetic are so bad ; and from the evidence of 
entrance examinations in high schools and the better 
kind of boarding-school it is clear that this neglected 
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class is still being manufactured in just those homes 
which ought to give leaders to the nation cultivated 
women as well as able men. We need urgently 
administrative reform which would ensure some 
application of Attendance Acts to the homes of the 
wealthy as well as of the poor, some kind of guarantee 
to parents that teachers and schools can perform what 
they pretend to do. The Head Masters' Association 
enunciates its plan as follows : " No school should 
be recognised for the piu-pose of Attendance Acts and 
byelaws unless it is inspected and has beea pro- 
nounced ef&cient by the Board of Education, such 
inspection to include in its survey the qualifications of 
teachers and the adequacy of school buildings." But 
what we need above all among every class of the com- 
munity is a stronger belief in education ; there is still 
a great mass of indifference and dislike to intellectual 
training and the acquirement of knowledge, especially 
for girls ; in large and important sections of ovr com- 
munity these are still thought unnecessary and 
injurious. The pressure of poverty and the general 
rousing up of the nation which has come about 
through the war will gradually improve matters, 
but the parasitic woman wiU alwaj^ exist, and there 
will therefore always b6 strong influences against 
an earnest and thorough and real education for girls. 
Nevertheless there is evidently already a much 
stronger and wider demand for such training on the part 
of fee-paying parents. Secondary schools- of evCTy 
type all over the country are full and over-full, in spite 
of the call to older girls to engage in war work of various 
kinds. Girls' high schools are enlarging their accom- 
modation by taking empty dwelling-houses and con- 
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verting than, and as soon as peace comes, and the ban 
on building by local authorities is removed, many new 
municipal and even county secondary schools will be 
established. 

We may therefore try to consider very briefly what 
this education ought to be, and here we are not without 
a definite lead from the national system evolved by us 
for ourselves in the past. 

English education, with all its weaknesses, has always 
had a firm hold of one great truth, that the best educa- 
tion is received by being a member of a community, 
and this is as true for girls as for boys. It is a truth 
which we high school folk have alwa}^ known uncon- 
sciously, but which the demands of these days of storm 
and stress have made distinct and dear. More and more 
with experience it ig borne in on me that the best part of 
what we teachers can give our girls is that they should 
live the life of the school. The particular "studies, the 
particular degree of proficiency they reach, even the 
particular kind of personal influence they may receive, 
none of these are as important as that the girls should 
be steeped in a certain kind of tradition made by those 
who have gone before, should come to live a certain 
kind of Ufe and to look at life in a certain kind of way. 
Thus, as the lawyers say, " time is of the essence of 
the contract " ; it is no use going to a school for a year 
or so to finish : it takes a year to get into the ways of a 
school. Now this conception of living the life of the 
school has been associated with boarding-schools, and 
is thought to be inseparable from a boarding system. 
This is not the case with girls at least. My own 
experience has always been with day-schools, and I 
know well that this influence of living the life of the 
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school exists, and has existed for forty or fifty years, in 
day-schools. We high school girls learn to live f6r the 
larger community, as well as for our hojnes, just be- 
cause we are day scholars and live both sidte of life-, 
" one to face the world with," " one to show our 
people that we love them." 

The elements of this life seem to me to be three : 
discipline, thought, and fellowship. Each may perhaps 
be worthy of a few moments' special consideration. 

The first, discipline, I am coming to think more and 
more to be the most important, more especially in the 
. new order, when the girls themselves take part in it, 
when it comes from within rather than being imposed 
by authority from without. It is of extraordinary 
importance and value in the case of girls, and much 
of the petty detail of school life is really well worth 
attention because of its indirect influence. The 
silence rules, the customs about dress and books and 
home work, the inculcation of ideals of order and neat- 
ness, all these produce a very valuable effect for service 
in later life, just as all the minute detail of military 
drill and training, some of which has no direct value in 
actual fighting, produces its effect on the soldier. I 
might, in this connection, quote an opinion from a large 
engineering works which has recently taken in educated 
girls to train completely as engineers. One of the 
ofiicials said to a friend of mine lately, " We like high 
school girls in the works : they never speak on the 
stairs." 

Secondly, there must be of course that for which the 
school exists, the development of intellectual life, the 
cultivation of the reasoning powers, the training in 
thought, the' acquirement of knowledge. Though 
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English people axe not wanting in brain power, they 
are extraordinarily averse to things of the ^lind ; they 
can never realise the first law of thought, that a thing 
cannot both be and not be. Their instinct for com- 
promise makes them act as if things were and were 
not at the same time. Such an instinct is very valuable 
in dealing with people, but it is very dangerous in the 
material wofld. What the schools have to do is to 
overcome this intellectual inertia and muddle-headed- 
ness of English girls, and this is why natural science and 
handwork fonn so essential a part of a sound education. 
It is only through handwork that some young people 
can learn to think at all, to see for themselves what 
accuracy means, to coiu^ect result with cause, to' 
correct their own vagu6 and confused ideas. The 
study of things around us, of the world in which we 
have to live, must be the beginning and the middle, 
though it need not be the end, of the education of oui 
girls. Science is fundamental to them as a preparation 
for national service, in the home above all"; science 
which we may call nature study, and domestic science, 
if we like, provided it is the real thing, is closely related 
to ordinary everyday life. When once we get our 
women of all classes to have some elementary knowledge 
of science as it concerns them and their children w 
shall have solved the problems of pubhc health ana , 
the housing of the people. It is only their ignorance 
which has let them tolerate and even encourage the 
present abominable condition of England, rural as 
well as urban, in these respects. The civic responsi- 
bility of our women citizens must be founded on know- 
ledge of those laws of nature by which, obe3dng, we 
conquer. 
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* 
As a result of school life where discipline and intel- 
lectual development go hand in hand, we may hope 
that our girls will learn to be accurate and to be 
thorough, qualities of immense importance for any, 
form of national service, qualities in which, as we have 
seen often enough during the last three years, oiu: 
enemies surpass ourselves. The girls' schools have been 
blamed for their excessive attention to detail, but as 
women excel in this, surely their gifts, should be de- 
veloped, by training. It is just these gifts which have 
rnade their work in the machine shops, in such things as 
fuses for shells, so very valuable in these days of 
war. The parasitic woman, on the other hand, is 
almost always careless and wasteful; it is part of 
her charm ; she is there to help men to spend deUght- 
fully the wealth which has been produced by others. 
Attention to detail may lead to narrowness of outlook 
among women teachers, and has indeed done so ; it 
must be corrected and compensated for by provision 
for a wider outlook and a broader sj^mpathy. This 
often comes through the association of men with the 
actual work of the girls' schools as governors, parents, 
inspectors, and, if it is possible, teachers. A mixed 
staff of men and women, both in bosks' schools and in 
girls' schools, seems to me the ideal, but in the present 
scarcity of men teacjiers it is not likely that the girls' 
schools will be able to secure men assistants for their 
staffs. Women teachers ought also to have more 
social recognition, and to meet adults not of their own 
profession socially. In the smaller boroughs their life 
is often very lonely and limited, since people have not 
learned civic responsibility towards them. 

Lastly, let us consider that fellowship which is so 
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vital a part of education. Its elements of social life, of 
the formation of friendships, of co-operation in games, 
are well enough known and understood by English 
people, but unfortunately we have had very little of 
fellowship in work. Our schools have been influenced 
by some of the worst principles of nineteenth cent\n-y 
individualism, of the spirit of competition, each for 
himself. We have looked upon the giving of help in 
school as a deadly sin ; we have suppressed in our girls 
one of their most beautiful and most womanly instincts, 
the desire to help those who are in dif&culties ; we have 
encouraged that emulation of one girl against another 
which is, I venture to think, a characteristic of the 
slave woman. Competition may be necessary for boys, 
but I am quite certain that it is very bad indeed for 
girls. We must train them to work with one another, 
not against one another. Experiments in group work 
are already being made in various schools. Rugby 
even does it. In French, in English essays, in history, 
in mathematics, successful results have been shown. 
In science, and above all in handwork, the custom of 
working in groups has long been more geuCTal. We 
have most of us seen the sheds built by groups oi boys, 
or playgrounds and gardens and swimming pools made 
by them. The delightful composite pictures in infant 
schools with paper cut figures, the farmyards and 
geography models, illustrate the same principle. But 
it will apply, believe one who has tried it, equally well 
to the study of the lives of nineteenth century worthies 
and the practice of Enghsh composition. Secondary 
schools must work out the application of this method 
to all the curriculum ; they will thus give a real 
preparation for national service and civic responsi- 
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bility. It will not be difficult. The individualistic 
method is difficult, because we are going against nature, 
which makes the adolescent want to enter into relations 
with others, to form a gang, to be a member of a team. 
We give this natural instinct an outlet in games and 
sports. Of late, in the war work done by schools, 
we have given it an outlet in bandage-making and 
potato-planting, knitting circles, and a score of other 
ways. We must use it in studies as well, and have team 
work in algebra and Latin prose. Oin: examination 
results will not suffer ; our matriculands, working 
together in little groups and helping one another out 
of difficulties, will get a far better preparation for the 
individual test of the examination paper than in the 
old-fashioned " chalk and talk " of the mistress. 

It is old-fashioned psychology also to attach great 
importance to the study of particular subjects as 
training' particular faculties. When in the Schools 
Inquiry Commission of 1867 the introduction of Latin 
and mathematics into girls' education generally was 
made, it was with the purpose of training faculties, 
reasoning power, and so on. We have gone a long way 
since then : we know that these subjects have no 
monopoly of such functions. Personally I venture to 
think that, while these are valuable to. girls who can 
study them with profit, they are caviare to the general 
and suited only to a select minority, Latin to, say, 
30 to 40 per cent, of the girls in a secondary school, 
even of the best type, mathematics of all but an ele- 
mentary kind to some 45 per cent. 

I venture also to protest against what some of us 
think a deadly error in education, the ideal of the 
allgemeine Bildung, the learning of a certain set of 
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subjects by every one. This ideal, as its name implies, 
is borrowed from a source now held disreputable. A 
better ideal for English boys and girls is- that of the 
centre of interest, some main subject which is of real 
living interest to the pupil, round which gathers all that 
he or she wants to know and is capable of knowing, 
in other realms of intellectual life. The theory of this 
is well worked out in various pamphlets by the Principal 
of the Manchester School of Technology, Maxwell 
Garnett, and to these I would refer you. He is still a 
voice crying in the wilderness, but I believe that his 
theories will not have long to wait for recognition. 

There must of course be a 'general common core, 
as it were, of a Uberal education. But even as early as 
fifteen special tastes or aptitudes show thdnselves, 
often indeed earlier. We need a great variety of forms 
of education beyond the first foundation stage up to 
eleven years of age ; we need a great many different 
t3^es of schools, trade, technical,secondary, vocational ; 
we need to sort and classify our young folk not only 
by class categories. We must offer " electives," rouse 
interest and above all a sense of vocation.* These 
principles have for years past been active in American 
schools. We should borrow from our kinsmen and our 
allies rather than from the Prussians. 

There is a certain teiidency with girls of the abler 
and more docile type simply to do whatever they are 
told in school, and to do it very well, gaining scholar- 
ships and successes up to the college stage, and then 
going out into life unprepared for service and responsi- 

* Extracts were read from a paper by Miss Ainslie, of Edinburgh, 
printed in the -ScAoo/ World, April, 1917, describing altemativs 
courses in domestic arts for girls. > 
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bility because they have never " been on their own," 
have never made bold ventures, have never developed 
initiative. This danger ought to be watched for and ' 
guarded against, and the development of individual 
interests along particular lines -and towards a special 
vocation is one Way of counteracting this fatal, though 
pleasing, docility. 

You will doubtless expect me to say something about 
the place of domestic arts in the education of girls, 
and I can do so the more easily and simply as the new 
demand for military training in the education, of boys 
corresponds to it. If time is found for the one, it can 
be found for the other. If boys are allowed to present 
certificates of attendance and proficiency frpm their 
school O.T.C. as a subject for credit in matriculation 
(and this is the case at present in our Northern Joint 
Matriculation Board), the girl may be allowed credit 
for proficiency in domestic arts. The proper place to 
learn these is, I firmly believe, the home, and not the 
school. What the school does should be supplementary, 
giving the science and the theory of the matter. In 
this connection the study of simple biology should be 
made an important part of a girl's education, not only 
botany, but zoology. It is of deep interest to girls, 
deeper than they realise. It helps them to understand 
the laws of health and leads them unconsciously to 
right ideas about their special, work in the world. 
Nature study does something, tg reniedy the injury 
town life inflicts on women's better selves. The town 
encourages in them the lust of the eye, the love of the 
promenade, shopping, theatres, display. We need 
influences that will awaken in them again the joy of 
the garden and of the nursery. 
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The study and practice, of art ought also to take a 
larger place (as it long has done) relatively in the 
education of most girls than in that of most boys. 
We must not expect that they will be great artists or 
show creative genius ; they will use their art for delight 
and for ministry. It is a true instinct, though its 
results are sometimes fooHsh, that makes working- 
class peopl^ spend money on music lessons for their 
daughters — the only fees they pay, paid often by sacri- 
fices. This attempt is not merely a craving for gentility : 
it is an evidence of a real love for the only art possible to 
dwellers in the mean streets of industrial cities. 
Literature is also one of the arts, and in the form of 
beautiful speech should be the possession of every 
woman. The study and the possession of something 
from our great English literature is needed for the ful- 
filment of a woman's duties as mother and sister. 
" Man does not five by bread alone." The woman is 
not only the loaf -giver ; let her be wise also 'in the word 
of the Lord. 

I should ill discharge my duties to this Conference, 
working as it does " upon a distinctly ethical and reU- 
gious basis,'.' if I did not affirm definitely and emphatic- 
ally my own conviction that without such a basis all 
true education is iiot only worthless, but impossible. 
The child is by nature reUgious, the adolescent girl 
keenly susceptible to the appeal of faith and its corre- 
lative service. Unless we in the schools and the family 
can help our children to satisfy this hunger and thirst 
of the soul, all our teaching will be in vain. For this 
all our work in the new era must be vitalised and 
illumined by an inner spiritual purpose. In one sense 
every lesson in our school day will be a lesson in 
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religion, implicit rather than explicit, because the life 
of the spirit wiH pervade them, whether we are dealing 
in science or mathematics with the work of the Great 
Architect of the universe — " voluntatem Dei in rebus 
revelatam," " Der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid "—or in 
humanistic studies with the record of the mind of 
mail, made in the divine image, and of the work of the 
Spirit in the history of human endeavoiur. Even in the 
smallest details of physical care and supervision or 
the minutiae of class discipline we are helping or hinder- 
ing those little ones whom we may not offend without 
a terrible judgment. Given this spirit of faith per- 
meating all our work in the schools, then the separate 
formal periods for the teaching of divinity or specific 
moral instruction will be effective. Without it they 
will be worse than useless. 

We in England are fortunate indeed in preserving 
the custom of school prayers, which become an organ 
through which the spiritual life of the school expresses 
itself, and which mean far more to all concerned 
than they ever say or realise. The more we can 
do to strengthen and purify this spiritual inheritance 
of worship, shared by all teachers and pupils alike, the 
more we can make it real and vivid, related to life, 
free from forinalism and boredom, the best part of 
our comradeship, the strongest memory when school 
days are over, the more we shall acMeve in every 
element of our education. " Seek ye first His kingdom 
and His righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you." 



CHAPTER III 

the liberty of the child in education 

By Dr. Kimmins 

During a period of national convulsion such as that 
through which we are passing at the present time the 
thoughts of people naturally turn to our sjretem of 
education to see whether our foundations are sound. 
We have before us at this moment a terrible object- 
lesson — Germany at war. This great coimtry has 
probably the most perfectly organised system of educa- 
tion in the world; with many points of which England, 
in common with practically all dvihsed countries, has 
expressed the great^t admiration and desire to follow 
the example set. Without going into details, which 
are conunon knowledge, the world is simply aghast 
at the extraordinary standard of morality shown by 
this highly educated nation, not in isolated instances, 
but as a general poUcy, which is shared by adminis- 
trators, university professors, great education autho- 
rities, -and last, but by no means least, by ministers 
of religion. The complete absence of character, the 
disavowal at every step of the most elementary 
principles of truth and justice, and the exhibition in a 
variety of ways of a callousness and a barbarous 
method of behavioiu: which would disgrace an un- 
civilised tribe of the desert, fill us with dismay. Never- 
theless there has been intimately associated with this 
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utter failure in the direction of character and morality 
a power of organisation, an extraordinary ability in 
using the forces of nature in technical science as 
applied to war, a unity of purpose, unquestionable 
bravery, and a loyalty to the Fatherland, which 
might well be the fruits of a good educational system. 
Their success in material things makes their utter 
failure in spiritual things stand out more strongly than 
would have been the case if spiritual had been associated 
with material failure. 

The tragedy now being enacted before us raises 
questions of the highest importance to all interested in 
education, and prominent among these are the influence 
of education in the formation of character and the 
functions and limitations of discipline. 

I firmly believe that one of the most important 
factors in the disastrous moral breakdown of Germany 
is the fundamental misconception of the true function 
of discipline with an utter disregard of its obvious 
limitations. The consideration of this very inte- 
resting question would lead me much too far afield 
in my short Address this morning, but let it suffice 
for me to say dogmatically that in German educa- 
tion discipline is concentrated on rigid obedience 
and loyalty to an external authority, and does not 
concern itself with, the greatest of all disciplines — 
self-discipline. It is the discipline and control of the 
self which must always constitute the basis of character. 

In one of Ibsen's novels, " An Enemy of the People," 

Dr. Stockman says, " The greatest man in the world 

is the man who stands most alone." There is much 

truth at the basis of this statement. The really strong 

^man is the one who has sufficient self-control and 
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resourcefulness to be largely independent of external 
aid. 

My object in referring to these matters, which might 
appear to be somewhat alien to the subject of my paper, 
namely, " The Liberty of the Child in Education," is 
to accentuate the importance of giving facilities for the 
child to develop along normal lines instead of imposing 
upon him a fprm of instruction which, at the particular 
stage of his development is artificial and does not fit 
in with his view of life. The good child, having no 
alternative, may proceed along the lines imposed upon 
him, but in so doing he becomes an artificial rather than 
a natural product. 

The incalculable harm which may be done to a 
child by serious mistakes . or injurious treatment in 
early life has been brought home to us very forcibly 
by the lessons of the War. The treatment of cases, 
apparently inexplicable, of sudden nervous break- 
downs under the stress and strain of trench warfare, 
has given a great impetus to the study of life history, 
and has proved beyond doubt the value of psycho- 
analysis in the treatment of nervous disorders. It has 
been proved conclusively that children who have had 
serious set-backs, often through foolish treatment, by 
misunderstanding of the personal equation of the child, 
•may permanently be injured, and, moreover, the injury 
years after may find expression in the inability to stand 
the severe nervous strain of such conditions as those 
imposed by trench warfare. 

The moral of it all is. Know your child, appreciate 
his position and stage of development, and give him 
such instruction and assistance as will help forward 
the formation of a stable character on a natural basis 
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and enable him to face the world at the end of his 
school period as fully equipped as is possible under the 
severe limitations imposed by conditions outside the 
school waJls. 

The difficulty, however, is natiurally knowing the 
child and seeing his point of view. We are all anxious 
to do this, but the difficulties are enormous in getting 
even an approximate estimate of the child's point of 
view at seven, eight, nine, ten, or eleven years of age. 
From that time onwards the difficulties are less, 
because, when a child "is fully capable of conceptual 
thinking, he can form fairly acciurate ideas of himself 
and, what is of equal importance, of his parents and 
teachers. He can now appreciate personal differences, 
and can make allowances for personal equations, so 
that the time of serious danger from this point of view 
is practically at an end. With a younger child, how- 
ever, it is a very serious matter. His outlook is con- 
tinuaJly changing ; the advance in knowledge of external 
things, even in the case of the stupid child, is proceeding 
at an enotmous rate. The instincts and instinctive 
tendencies of the child are appearing at various periods, 
bringing with them strange interests and altered points 
of view. During all these changing scenes there is the 
educational system, which proves to be effective for 
good or ill, depending largely upon how far it reaches 
and affects the mental growing points of the natural 
child at the particular stage of his development. 

Many important and revolutionary proposals' will' 
be made in connection with problems of reconstruction, 
but no claim will be more powerfully and insistently 
made than the demand for the liberty of the child in 
education. TJie claim is not a new one. The names 
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of Pestalozzi, Froebd', and Rousseau are among those 
of the pioneers of educational reform who have given 
it the premier place in their schemes of reconstruc- 
tion. The imposition of any scheme of instruction 
which fetters the initiative, the normal develop- 
ment, and the interests of the child is foredoomed to 
failure. 

The extra«rdinary success of what is known as the 
Montessori system, which restates with admirable 
clearness and ability the views of the pioneers I have 
mentioned and enriches those views with the valuable 
fruits of all that is best in the modern developments 
of child psychology, gives abundant evidence that the 
time is ripe for a reform the value of which it woiild be 
impossible to overestimate. 

The teacher in the Montessori system occupies an 
entirely different position from that of the ordinary 
teacher. She acts as guide, philosopher, and friend to 
the child, and simply makes the conditions favourable 
for normcJ development. The child works along the 
lines of his own interests and appeals to the teacher 
when in difficulties. The apparatus, which is such an 
important element in the scheme, is self-corrective, 
and the child can tell by the results whether the task 
has been carried out correctly. The inspection of a well- 
conducted Montessori class is a revelation of the mar- 
vellous industry of happy children working along the 
lines of their own interests. There is no burdening 
of the memory with facts imperfectly understood, and 
the children acquire a confidence in themselves which 
in itself is a glorious possession as they pass from step to 
step in their self-imposed tasks. There is no keeping 
back of the child of bright intelligence, and the less 
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gifted child goes his own pace without that feding of 
depression which is ever associated with the perform- 
ance of tasks imperfectly understood. 

There are as many varieties of ability among young 
children as among those of riper years, and it is one of 
the most important points in this system that it gives 
full opportunity for development along lines of natural 
aptitude. There is no marking time, and there is no 
possibility of overpressure. It is a great mistake to 
imagine that under such conditions a child does less 
work. He "does infinitdy more, but he does it with full 
enjoyment because his normal interests are being 
satisfied. ' After an interval for recreation in a well- 
ordered Montessori school the children simply rush 
back to their occupations, and within two or three 
minutes they are as busy as only thoroughly interested 
and happy children can be. The teachers keep a 
record of the work carried out, and can easily interest 
the children in any portion of the scheme Which has 
been, neglected, and the child's love of variety renders 
the task far less difiicult than it would appear to the 
uninitiated. 

After the Montessori system had become well 
established in certain schools in this country I visited 
the more important of 'them, and by a series of tests 
found that in the fundamental subjects of instruction 
the Montessori products could more than hold their 
own, and that in reading, in which young children axe 
so keenly interested, they were far ahead of other 
children of the same age. 

As to the criticism that such a system is possible, 
only with very small classes, I may mention that some 
of the best results were obtained in Montessori 
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classes with an average attendance of more than fifty 
children. 

The social effect of giving the child freedom in educa- 
tion is most marked. The child who finds a real joy 
in his work longs to share his enjoyment with others, 
and it is a common experience to find a clever child 
helping others to perform tasks in which he has become 
expert. The rendering of such assistance is as good 
for the giver as for the receiver. This attitude of the 
child towards the less favoured members of the class 
may bear rich fniit later on in the direction of social 
service. 

I have dealt somewjiat fuUy with this particular 
element in the development of the liberty of the child 
in education because in recent years it has had an enor- 
mous influence in the great improvement which has 
admittedly taken place in the infEint school. The 
principle is, moreover, capable of unlimited extension. 
Liberty and the closer association of education with 
the vital interests of the child are the safest lines of 
advance in aU problems of reconstruction.. 

If a child is allowed freedom for natural develop- 
ment up to the age, say, of twelve years, there will be 
little danger as regards the future. The attitude of 
mind towards the acquirement of knowledge will have 
become a 6xed habit, and, moreover, the real inte- 
rests of life will now afford him that incentive towards 
further education which is the greatest safeguard 
against any useless dissipation of energy. His general 
and special abilities will have been given a fair chance 
of development. In fact, the child will know himself 
and will discover any special aptitude he may possess 
and the direction in which he may acquire that fulness 
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of life which will satisfy the instinctive longings of his 
nature. Real self-discipline, the most precious of all 
possessions, can only be sectured, by natural develop- 
ment. Rigid class teaching, in which all children are 
treated as being of a universal type, gives no oppor- 
tunity for the child to become resoiurceful and self- 
reliant or to enable him to discover the direction in 
which he may find. real pleasure in the work of the 
school. 

For some years I have studied the interests of 
children, and have read some thousands of essays on 
subjects, of general interest written by elementary 
school children of seven to fourteen years of age. In 
the course of these investigations I have been much 
impressed by the remarkable power of young children 
of graphic description of incidents in which they are 
intensely interested and of exciting scenes they have 
witnessed. The same children, however, writing on 
subjects of more academic interest in which material 
learnt at school forms the basis of the essay, give no 
evidence of the power of graphic description to which 
I have referred. Here the tendency is to reproduce 
material to a large extent in the order in which it was 
committed to memory. There is little opportunity 
in such work for the play of imagination or for the 
exercise of originality. The same is true of pictorial 
illustrations of stories told to children. The young 
child frequently shows extraordinary ability in exer- 
cises of this kind — a power which is frequently lost 
unless the imagination is allowed to develop along 
natural lines. There is a very grave danger of injuring 
and in many cases of destrojang the natural abilities 
of children by the too early introduction of formal 
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instruction in which the exercise of special aptitudes 
can play no useful part. 

The child who has for a long period relied on memoris- 
ing imperfectly imderstood material for the successful 
accomphshment of school tasks runs a very serious 
risk of losing the power of forming an independent 
judgment on any subject. In an atmosphere of free- 
dom the child is continually forming judgments, and 
becomes more and more self-reliant as his education 
progresses. 

The most evident argument against a policy of 
liberty for the child in education wjll naturally be that, 
whereas with small classes such a schAne might be 
effectively carried out, it would be impossible with 
classes of fcitty or fifty "children. The best reply to 
such criticism is that with young children where full 
liberty is secured, as in Montessori classes, this difficulty 
has not proved to be insuperable. In fact, as I have 
already pointed out, some of the most successful 
experiments have been carried out with classes of fifty 
or more children. 

The problem is somewhat different in the senior 
departments of the schools, but here again the diffi- 
culties are not insuperable. If such a scheme is carried 
out, it will mean far greater elasticity in the curriculum 
and far more sectional work in the classroom. The 
teacher will do less class teaching, and the boys and 
girls will work much more by themselves. Following 
the course of the children's interests, school activities 
will be far more interesting, and the difficulties of 
discipline will be as foreign to the classrooms in the 
upper school as they are to the Montessori classes in 
the infant school. Under such conditions there will be 
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ample opportunity for the clever child to forge ahead 
and for the less intelligent child to find interesting 
work suitable to his rate of progress. The basis of 
classification should, of course, be largely that of 
natural ability, and the course of instruction in each 
class should centre round the dominant interests of the 
children at the particular stage of development through 
which they are passing. In every class, moreover, 
sufficient latitude should be given for the discovery and 
developnient of special aptitudes. 

Such a scheme as that outlined may appear somewhat 
Utopian and difficult of realisation, but with enthu- 
siastic teachers all things are possible, and the crfeation 
in the classroom of an atmosphere of joyous work, 
in which both the bright child and the less intelligent 
can find a proper sphere for their interests, is an ideal 
worth striving for. The liberty of the child is un- 
doubtedly possible of achievement, and if it caii only 
be secured the greatest problem in reconstruction will 
have been solved. 



CHAPTER IV 

The INFtUENCE OF VOCATION ON SCHOOL EDUCATION 

By G. Kendall 

Vocation, I need hardly point out, is a word of 
Biblical origin. It is used by St. Paul mainly in 
reference to the Christian profession, whereby converts 
have a special call to separate themselves frqm the 
ordinary life of the world, a call which involved 
a much more complete severance from the life of their 
neighbours than is usually realised. It is noticeable 
that St. Paul, though he spesiks of his own " calling " 
to be an Apostle, does not usually employ the word 
in relation to the special gifts which determine the 
particular part which each member of the Christian 
community should play in the hfe of the. Church, but 
rather in respect of their union in a common caJling : 
" the hope of your calling." This at once points a 
difference from our individualistic use . of the term, 
applying it rather to that which distinguishes the 
individual, and in fact determines his individuality. 
Oiur true caJling is a social vocation to use the gifts 
with which we are endowed in the service of the 
common life of humanity. Had this fact been more 
generally realised, we should hear less of the antithesis 
of " culttural " and " vocational " education. Both 
terms as we use them have an individualistic signifi- 
cance. We seek culture for the general cultivation of 
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the individual ; we follow vocation for the sake of 
''getting on." We do not sufficiently realise that both 
kinds of education (if indeed tl\ey are two separate 
kinds fundamentally, which I shall show reason to 
doubt) have, or should have, a social object. 

We have hitherto only very partially realised the 
ideal of a vocation as determining the trend of the 
education of English boys and girls. In the higher 
regions of education we have spoken of- this or that 
boy having a vocation to the ministry, or possibly to 
the medical profession. We may have spoken of the 
Bar or a parliamentary career as being some one's 
obvious vocation. Of girls we have hardly ever used it 
at all in the past, assuming that they all have a natural 
vocaition to the married life, and that alone. If they 
miss that vocation,, then they have been considered 
to have no other call in particular. In our elepientary 
schools we have assumed that all have an equal calling 
to the inheritance of the three R's. Beyond that, their 
calling has been more determined by the circumstances 
of their parents and the demand for labour (paostly 
unskilled) than by any consideration of their particular 
gifts, the requirements of their natures, or their real 
call to the service of society. The average boy and 
girl, we may say roundly, has had no chance of a real 
vocation. 

No doubt it is for this reason mainly, that, the 
Workers' Educational Association has headed a reac- 
tion against the prevailing conception of " vocational " 
education as that which fits boys and girls most 
promptly to take up some position as wage-earners 
and breadwinners, to the neglect of their real capacities, 
and above all of their spiritual gifts and needs. An 
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important resolution was recently passed, at a confer- 
ence called by that Association, in reference to the curri- 
culum of the new continuation schools which are con- 
templated in the Government's Education Bill. It 
contained the following clause : " The education in 
such schools should be directed solely towards the 
develotpment of the bodies, minds, and characters of 
the pupils, and should be intimately related to their 
environment and interests." 

This is probably the extremest form of demand for 
purely cultural education and the completest repudia- 
tion of vocational claims, in the sense comrnonly 
accepted at the present day, that has ever yet been 
recorded. Even the most rigid of ' the . upholders of 
classical education could scarcely wish for anything 
better. Some one with an intimate knowledge of the 
mind of the W.E.A. has explained it to mean that the 
cultural motive should be foremost and the vocational 
quite subordinate. This probably ■Was "intended,, but 
the "solely " of the resolution does, as a matter of fact, 
exclude the vocational motive even from, a subordinate 
position, and recognise the vocational utility of educa- 
tion only as a possible accident, which, if it happened 
to appear as a sort of by-product, might possibly not 
be regarded as condemning any particular study which 
produced it. 

What is meant by a child's studies being intimately 
related to his environment ? Is a slum child to learn 
nothing about anything which does not intimately 
concern slums as such? Or does "environment" 
mean the natural environment of man, and does that 
include his spiritual en"ironm€nt ? Perhaps these 
SQund like academic questions, but they are necessary, 
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for it is plain that, in town schools especially, teachers 
are constantly devoting much energy to creating a 
quite new envirorunent, material, jtnoral, and spiritual, 
for the children under their charge, and in my opinion 
quite rightly. 

The phrase should mean, I think, 

(i) That those boys and girls who live in a normal 
and natural environment, i.e. in the country, should 
learn something about the country ; 

(2) That all children should receive a definite train- 
ing,, both directly and indirectly, for taking up their 
future duties as citizens ; 

(3) That education tends always to become academic, 
i.e. divorced from the world at large and its interests, 
and that, though education should be mainly devoted to 
the interests of culture, it should not be an academic 
culture, with intellectual and sesthetic standards and 
opinions of its own, but should be influenced by, as 
well as influence, the life and interests of the world 
around us. 

That education is sometimes academic even at the 
elementary level, is asserted definitely by a prominent 
supporter and friend of the W.E.A., Mr. J. H. White- 
house, who in the volume " Problems of Boy-labour," 
published in 1912, ascribes the academic effect to its 
too exclusively literary and bookish character, to its 
formal methods, and its too great reliance on the 
memory. So that, if Mr. Whitehouse happens to agree 
with the resolution of the . W.E.A., he holds the 
position of condemning the elementary schools for 
being too literary while at th€ same time demanding 
a purely cultural education. Any one (if there is such a 
person) who holds such a view, must be indeed an 
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upholder of science for science' sake, for if literature 
is too predominant, then we have little but purely 
cultural science to fall back on. 

Further, I understand that, at the meeting referred 
to above, an amendment moved by an advocate of 
the benefits of handwork in schools was heavily 
negatived. The motive of the opposition was no 
doubt the fear that, under the disguise of edutational 
handwork, the old trick of using national education 
as a means for exploiting the working-man's child 
in the interests of his employer might be reintro- 
duced. Handwork is too firmly established as an 
important item in our school programmes, and too firmly 
based on the soundest educational principles, to be 
dislodged, but one can understand the objection as 
applying to the proposed continuation schools. They 
might easily become mere adjuncts to the workshop 
instead of real schools, where all the humanising and 
moralising agencies of School would be continued and 
strengtliened. 

Now on the whole matter of the rival claims of 
"cultiural and vocational education, my own standpoint 
is this : I do not believe that there is any funda- 
mental distinction and opposition between cultural 
and vocational education so called. In an ideal state 
of things no such distinction could arise, iand the 
nearer we approach to the ideal both of social life and, 
that which is hoth its cause and corollary, ideal educa- 
tion, the less prominent and the more negligible will 
that distipction and opposition become. Each person's 
occupation will naturally arise ofut of his interests. 
If he is mechanically inclined, he will be an engineer ; 
if he has literary tastes, ah author or journalist.. 
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I do not despair of finding the man who may have a 
real inclination for commerce. We probably do not 
suflriciently put before bpys the element of adventure 
and enterprise whjch a commercial career offers, and 
if the commerce of the future can be purged of its 
baser elements, provided that a boy is naturally 
good at problems of the arithmetical sort, has a 
taste for geography, and has been properly introduced 
through a scientific and philosophical study of poHtical 
economy to the really interesting problems concerned 
with the world's trade, the career of commerce might 
well excite not only his interest, but enthusiasm — the 
sort of enthusiasm that is now exhibited for aeronautics 
and the development of the motor-car, 

I can imagine here the objection that human' wants 
may not provide openings at all proportionate to the 
gifts which nature bestows. I believe the objection 
to be on the whole of an academic character. Nature 
is possibly not so blind as has sometimes been asserted 
in the past, especially by the older theorists who pro- 
pounded a mechanical conception of evolution, Under 
the influence of Bergson and others, we are learning to 
look upon nature as to some extent at any rate fore- 
seeing and provident, and inost proba,bJy we sha,ll 
find that the number of persons naturally suited to 
each kind of production is about proportionate to 
the amount of the commodity needed. After all, the 
consumers are, or should be, also the producers, and in 
the ideal future will perhaps produce the kind of thing 
for which they furnish the chief demand; e.g., musical 
people will be the tnusicians, travellers the inventors 
of means of transport, and the like. 

As a maLtter of fact, human beings are more adaptable 
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than is generally assumed. Had they not been so, 
civilisation would have failed long ago. The human 
being, as William James asserted, is distinguished from 
the animal in being born with a great diversity of 
instincts and potentialities very slightly developed, 
as opposed to the lower animals, which have but 
few, and those strongly developed^ Many people are 
employed in exercising their second or third best 
faculty quite successfully. Not all the successful school- 
masters were really born schoolmasters. And it is often 
not a bad thing to have yom: best attainment reserved 
for your, hobby and thereby kept untainted by the 
association of conunercialism, while you pursue your 
second best, but nothing lower than your second best, as 
a means of liveMhood. 

Now let us turn for a minute or two to the actual state 
of affairs in our schools. It is a curious fact that in our 
public schools, where the vocational motive is not very 
urgent — in fact, many boys are actually wanting in 
energy and application owing to the absence of a 
need for anything to work for — taking the broadest 
view of the matter, one is bound to say that qultural 
education has been at its lowest. Owing to the per- 
sistent survival of a rigid classical tradition, up till 
recently quite universally applied, boys have acquired 
no intellectual interests, and have learned little that is of 
use to them in a profession or other calling. On the 
other hand, the public elementary schools, which 
aspire and endeavour to make their education as cul- 
tural as may be within their very limited scope, have 
been hampered all along by the insistent necessity of ■ 
fitting children at a very eairly age to take up some 
form of manual or other labour of a mechanical sort. 
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Had the vocational motive been a little stronger in the 
public" schools, and a little less insistent in the public 
elementary, both would have benefited. 

Personally I have great sympathy vdth the parent 
who demands that his boy should learn something 
useful ; but we must contend always for the application 
of the word " use " in its widest sense. Every study 
must be of use in so far as it must yield some products 
for use in after-life. If, as I have tried to show, with 
proper organisation of our social and educational 
systems, it were possible to put all boys and girls to the 
sort of occupation that they are fittest to take up, 
then there is no reason \vhy we should not admit that 
every study should bear on an occupation (using 
occupation in the largest sense, to include the employ- 
ment of leisure time) in after-life. 

Nor do I think that this view excludes the possibility , 
of pursuing knowledge for its own sake. It is true that 
some purist philosophers will have it that even such a 
disinterested motive as the pursuit of the interest 
of mankind as a whole ought to be excluded as con- 
flicting with this ideal.* On the other hand, I had a 
poser put to me the other dayby a sixth form pupil who 
' asked, in' reply to a criticism of mine, whether the ideal 
of learning for learning's sake did not involve a selfish 
conception of the general aim and end of life. The 
question was difficult to answer, but I believe that 
there is an answer to be found, if we think it out care- 
fully. All studies that are worth pursuing, all at least 
of the great spheres of human learning and inquiry, 
introduce their pursuer to the great communal store 

♦ E.g., Mr. Clutton-Brpckin " The Ultimate Belief," p. 41, 
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of the world's thought, and wisdom. Such a man 
enters into the great stream of human consciousness 
and pursues it to the source of all life. He is never 
isolated. If his pursuit is a selfish one, then so is that 
of the explorer and the scientific discoverer and even 
the philanthropist. Learning which has good citizen- 
ship as one at least of its objects can never be said to 
be carried on for irrelevant, still less for interested, 
motives. 

The problem then which the W.E.A. has raised with 
regard to our continuation schools is not, I think, in- 
soluble, nor need we regard the claims of cultural and 
vocational education as necessarily conflicting. When 
once we have ceased to apply ourselves to the unreward- 
ing task of fitting square boys and girls into round voca- 
tional holes, and vice versa, through the supposed 
requirements of a faiilty social organisation, the 
problem will be solved. We have in this matter also 
to seek first the kingdom of heaven and God's righteous- 
ness. When our social organisation is based on justice 
and the real interests of humanity, our educational 
system may be perfected. But education must not 
wait to set its house in order till society is better 
organised, for a very obvious reason. 

What society produces is dependent on the demand 
of that Scmie society, and the nature of demand 
depends largely on the nature of education. We may 
indeed have to manufacture much that we ourselves 
consider worthless for the consumption of foreign 
markets, if international trade is to continue. But 
we need buy no rubbish from others, still less make it 
for ourselves, unless we desire to have rubbish. It is 
possible, too, that, whether we desire it or not, we 
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shall have much less power to purchase in the imme- 
diate future than we have possessed in the past. But 
the wants, of an educated nation, pariadoxical though 
it may seem in part, are much less expensive than 
those of an uneducated nation. An educated million- 
aire seems almost a contradiction in terms, for no one 
who can satisfy himself by fulfilling the desires of the 
mind could possibly wish' to amass a great fortune. 
What are the things that cost most money, and that 
we spend most effort on making or importing ? They 
are mostly either elaborate articles of dress or ornament 
or luxurious foods. Neither of these classes of things 
appeals much to the' really educated, for beautiful 
dress, good ornament, and good food are none of them 
elaborate or expensive. The educated man can take 
his pleastires very iilexpensively. A concert by a 
municipal orchestra, a picture-gallery, a library, public 
or private, lectures, debates, a good drama occasionally, 
above all conversatio,n with witty or intellectual 
friends, are sufficient to fill his leisure hours indoors, 
while nature in the garden or on the excursion, and the 
works, of man in buildings and townsj are more than 
satisfying as objects for his hours of liberty abroad. 

When we have produced enough goods to feed and 
clothe ourselves well, and made sufficient provision for 
transit, these other things will not take much time to 
produce, or, if they do, it will be a labour of love to 
produce them.- • Moreover, even if there will be many 
who will take their chief delight in inachinery rather 
than in Uterature and art, these are likely to* be. less 
exclusively devoted to the study of machinery than 
' they would be if they were less well educa1;ed. A man 
who- really understands machinery and has not learned 
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to regard this merely as his occupation, and as some- 
thing very different from his so-called education, will 
probably have a better eye even for art than the same 
sort of man has now, especially if we cultivate a 
more sincere and veracious form of art than is cultivated 
at present. Some critics are now teaching us that 
many things which we are accustomed to regard as 
outside the province of art have beauty of a kind ; 
functional beauty they call it. For example, a building 
made of iron girders and reinforced concrete can have 
it. So too can an Atlantic liner. And the well- 
educated man will realise this, and thereby may be 
led to see how beauty can be a function of nearly every 
hvunan activity. " Whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are honest, . . . whatsoever things are 
lovely and of good report, ..." these, and these alone, 
are the things with which our education must concern 
itself. In this way orjly shall we find a vocation, in 
its true sense of a high calling for all our boys and 
girls, and we shall insist that no calling, however 
urgent it seems, shall be open to them that is not 
consistent with — I will go fvulher, and say " which 
does not actually embody " — those true and honest 
and just and lovely things which alone can make 
education of good report in the sight of God and man. 



PART III 
SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION 



CHAPTER I 

industrial reconstruction 

. By Sidney Webb 

Why need there be any industrial reconstruction ? 
It is commonly taken for granted, but it is necessary 
to remember that reactionary influences will unite 
with all the forces of inertia to prevent any essential 
changes being made. The ordinary capitalist employer 
is not expecting any important alteration in the wage 
system, and he will resist any impairment of his power 
and authority just as much as any diminution of his 
profits. What will compel change will be (a) the Govern- 
ment's definite undertaking to restore the trade union 
conditions and the " pre-war practice " of the work- 
shops — a pledge which it will be impossible to fulfil 
in the letter ; (6) the pressure of employers, and of 
public opinion, in favour of the adoption of the most 
" efficient " methods — standardisation,- " mass pro- 
duction," specialisation, ■' scientific management " ; 
(c) the strength of trade unionism, which has now 
four million members, and of the Labour movement, 
which will have great political influence ; {d) the insist- 
ence of the women and the semi-skilled labourers that 
they shall not be ousted from their new jobs ; (e) the 
rapidly forming " trade associations," and other mono- 
polies into which the capitalists are now hurrying, 
which may menace both consumer and wage-earner ; 
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(/) the widespread aspirations for a better world than 
that before the War. 

The first problem with which the Government will have 
to deal will be the sudden discharge of three miUion 
munition-makers and workers in war trades practically 
the very day after peace is assured. No plans have yet 
been approved by the Cabinet to meet the colossal 
"general post" of more than half the whole wage- 
earning population that will then begin. The army 
demobilisation has now been thought out, but not the 
demobilisation of the munition workers, that will 
considerably precede the return of the five million 
soldiers. Yet the one needs systematically providing 
for even more urgently than the other. Amid the mad 
rush for hew situations during the first year, when eight 
million men and women will be looking for work, 
the Government will need to make very considerable 
provision to prevent unemployment. At present 
it has done no' more than arrange very incompletely 
for the relief of some of the unemployed by insurance. 
Yet the public enterprises imperatively and urgently 
required would enable the Government (by so arrang- 
ing its work as to maintain at a uniform level the aggre- 
gate national demand for labour and wage total), 
merely at the cost of taking thought (which is just what 
every Government abhors), to prevent any widespread 
or prolonged unemplo57meilit. This, in one or other 
form, will certainly be forced on the Cabinet. Among 
other things, a million new workmen's cottages are 
very urgently required before the soldiers come back ; 
and the Government has already announced that it 
will be prepared to subsidise housing by the local 
authorities on a very large scale. But this, coincident 
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with the urgent need of reinstating factories and rail- 
ways and erecting schools, will bring us face to face 
with the fact that there will be here, as throughout the 
whole world, an appaUing shortage of materials as \vell 
as of foodstuffs, so that it will be necessary for the 
Government to continue during peace the controls 
which it is exercising in war. It is clear, for instance, 
that it will not be possible to permit any building 
during the first few years of peace that is not urgently 
required in the public interest. There will be no 
materials or l-abour to spare for " luxury " buildings, 
whether rich men's palaces or hotel or theatre specula- 
tions, until the nation's urgent needs have been met. 
This principle of " priority of need " will during 
reconstruction control most things. 

A special peril threatening this country is the out- 
break of fierce industrial strife. The Government is 
pledged absolutely and unconditionally to restore 
the " pre-war practices " and " pre-war conditions " in 
the factories which have been transformed in the public 
service. Any such restoration is impracticable. The 
employers will not permit it ; the labourers and the 
women will resist being ousted. The proper coiurse 
is for the Government really to "reconstruct " indus- 
trial relations on a new basis, to propose to the trade 
unions, as an alternative to the " restoration of trade 
union conditions," a definite Government guarantee 
(i) that unemployment shall be prevented (as is now 
known to be quite practicable for the Government) ; 
(2) that the standard rates (including those on piece- 
work or bonus systems) shall be effectively safeguarded 
against reduction ; and (3) . that the operatives be 
given a proper share in the control of workshop 
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conditions by the universal institution of workshop 
committees. In return the workmen might be asked 
to abandon all restriction of ojiitput, machinery, or 
the selection of operatives. If something of this sort is 
not arranged, employers will seek to withdraw war 
bonuses and war* advances, although there will be no 
immediate reduction in the cost of living ; they will' 
attempt to reduce wages and further introduce 
unregulated piecework ; they will endeavour to use the 
women, the labourers, and the unemployed to lower the 
standard of life. This will mean an outbreak of most 
embittered strikes, leading to serious public disorder. 

Meanwhile the Government •vyill have to decide on 
what terms and under what public organisation the 
railways shall be made definitely a public service. Any 
attempt to hand them back to the control of the 
shareholders, to be carried on for private profit, 
will be intensely resented. They ought (together with 
the canals and a greatly extended postal service) to be 
made into a truly national service of transport and 
communications, run exclusively for public ends. But 
any adequate revival of British manufacturing industry 
demands cheap power, which can be supplied only by a 
scientific reorganisation of our production of electricity. 
This means the construction of a score of gigantic 
power stations, supplying the whole country with 
power and light, and the use of the existing systems 
only for distribution. These super-power stations 
can hardly be put up otherwise than as a Government 
enterprise. But it would be suicidal to erect them 
without having safeguarded their coal supply against 
a ring of coalowners ; and for this and other reasons 
the Government Will need to retain in its hands the 
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whole of the coal-mines. With national ownership and 
municipal distribution, it would be possible to establish 
a fixed and uniform retail price for household coal,'- 
as unalterable as the penny postage stamp, at no more 
than a shilling per hundredweight. 

But the problem of industrial reconstruction will 
need international regulation, on account of the world- 
wide shortage of the principal raw materials into which 
all the nations are hurrying. After the War, if the world 
is not to escape the most awful local famines and wide- 
spread destitution, it will be necessary for an inter- 
national commission to regulate practically the whole 
export trade of all countries and the world's • sadly 
shrunken merchant shipping. Free Trade and protective 
tariffs will long be equally impossible. The whole 
exportable surpluses of foodstuffs and raw materials 
will need, as in a beleaguered city, to be allocated and 
conveyed to the nations that require them in proportion 
not to their means, but to the magnitude and urgency 
of their primary needs, irrespective of profit or price, 
in order that the richer peoples, classes, or individuals 
may not monopolise all the scanty supply, and thus 
convert the universal shortage into absolute local 
famines. 

It is necessary to emphasise the fact that the diffi- 
culties of industrial reconstruction will not be overcome 
merely by religion or a change of heart. Without 
goodwill, indeed, practically nothing can be done, but 
with it equally nothing in the absence of other things. 
Religion and goodwill by themselves may even cause 
reaction and strife by playing into the hands of those 
vpho wish nothing, to be done. What is indispensable 
along with religion or goodwill is knowledge of what 
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needs to be done, that is to say science, in this case 
principally economic and political science," without 
which we can no more bridge the gnlf of reconstruction 
than we can bridge the Thames. And we must be 
willing, further, to use for this purpose, whatever our 
prepossessions, the only available social machinery, that 
of government, national and local, which we must 
(as the War has shown us) adapt to its new tasks. The 
driving- power to the immense task that lies before our 
statesmen is democracy, towards which we have all to 
contribute by forming public opinion. These four 
giants^— goodwill, knowledge, social organisation, and 
democracy — will be the factors of industrial recon- 
struction. Those who count themselves among the 
richer or more favoured classes will, it may be hoped, 
as Matthew Arnold advised half a century ago, more 
and more have the good manners to " choose equality." 



CHAPTER II 

THE FUTURE OF WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 

By Mary R. ,Macarthur 

To deal at all exhaustively with the possibilities of 
the future of women even in one trade would be a task 
of great magnitude, and the subject of the future of 
women in industry generally is so vast that it is only 
possible to touch the merest fringe of it in one lecture ; 
and I therefore. propose to-day to do little more than 
indicate some of the problems involved. 

Of all the changes worked by the War none has been 
greater than the change in the Status and position of 
Women, and yet it is not so much that woman herself 
has changed as that man's conception of her has 
changed. We are all familiar with the old ideal that 
woman's place is the home, and I am sufficiently old- 
fashioned to agree that there is something to be said for 
it. In the ideal world as I conceive it no woman would 
be driven from home and children by economic 
necessity, but her home would be a home in every sense 
of the word and not a mere shelter from which she 
might quite"] ustifiably desire to escape on every possible 
occasion. 

Nevertheless it is impossible to deny that even in 
pre-war days women got rather tired of hearing the 
parrot cry that their place was in the home. They had 
begun to realise that those who talked of the home 
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really meant the kitchen, and they naturally objected 
to any such arbitrary limitation of their sphere. Since 
these far-off, dimly remembered days a revolution has 
taken place; and the very people who cried most 
shrilly and incessantly that woman's place was the 
home now declare with equal shrillness and per- 
sistence that her place is the field, factory, or workshop. 
No longer are we told that " the hand that rocks 
the cradle rules the world." To-day it is the hand 
that drills the shell that determines the destiny of the 
world, and those who did not hesitate to refuse the 
rights of citizenship to the mothers of men are ready 
and anxious to concede those rights to the makers of 
' machine-guns. 

For my part, I still think that a baby is a more won- 
derful thing than a machine-gun ; and I believe that 
the gentle hand upon the cradle will still be a power 
when'the shell and the machine-gun are only a hateful 
memory. 

The ranks of women engaged in industrial and com- 
mercial occupations have been increased by nearly 
40 per cent, since the outbreak of war, and over 
a million and a quarter women are now doing work 
formerly done by men. This influx has not been 
regarded altogether as an unmixed blessing, although 
for the moment its advantages are more apparent to 
the casual observer than its drawbacks. From the point 
of view of output the work of women, speaking generally, 
has proved satisfactory. The status of women has been 
raised, and the standard of women's remuneration 
has been improved. 

Dn the other hand, a proportion of the work allotted 
to women has been unsuitable and has been performed 
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under unsuitable conditions. They have worked 
altogether excessive hours, at too high and constant 
a pressure. The atmosphere has frequently been 
unhealthy ; much of the work has been exceedingly 
dangerous, and some of the processes poisonous. 
It is impossible yet to gauge the price that may 
eventually have to be paid for this from the point of 
view pf the welfare of the race. 

In our enthusiasm for the new and frequently ill- 
judged welfare experiments, the scrapping of many of 
the regulations of our factory code was almost unnoticed. 
During the first year of munitions activity night work 
and Sunday work were practically universal, and the 
former is still customary. Many cases vrexe revealed in 
which women were working for seven days a week with 
one Sunday off a month. We had twenty-eight con- 
secutive twelve-hour days and thirty consfecutive 
twelve-hour nights. We had shifts of sixteen hours at 
a stretch. We had instances of the eight-hour day 
being accompanied by the eight-hour break. Women 
left one shift at 10.30 at night and resumed work at 
6.30 the next morning. When allowance is made for 
the time spent in getting to and from the factory, on 
supper and breakfast, washing and dressing, frequently 
less than four hotus was left for sleeping. The physical 
effects of much of this overwdrk began to be manifest 
even as early as the end of 1915- 

It must also be remembered that many of those 
most nearly affected see in this sudden and wholesale 
substitution a serious menace to the man's standard of 
wages, which in many trades has been painfiilly built 
up by years of effort and sacrifice, and always on the 
basis of the family rather than the individual. 
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Some people regard a long and bitter sex war in 
^industry as the inevitable outcome of the present 
position, but that is a very superficial view. There can 
be no sex war in industry. Conflicting and contending 
interests there will be, but they will not find men 
solidly ranged on one side and women on the other. 
Behind the man stand his wife and family, whose 
standard of life depends upon his, and the foe on the 
other side is not the individual woman. She is merely ' 
a weapon in the hajids of those who desire to use 
her cheap and docile labour to decrease the cost of 
. production and increase the profits of the employing 
classes. 

But the woman is becoming more and more dis- 
satisfied with the rSle assigned to her. She is beginning 
to realise that to put a low valuation upon her labour 
is not merely to deprive herself of material comforts 
and the opportunity of physical,, mental, and moral 
development. She is beginning to see that in allowing 
herself to be used to pull down the standard of wages 
she may be depriving, her own children of their birth- 
right in the future. ^ 

Consideration of the problems so created brings us to 
the question, What is to fee the place of women after 
the War in the reconstructed industrial and commercial 
world ? I am quite clear that pur aim should be to 
secure as wide a sphere as is possible consistent with 
the maintenance of health and the welfare of the race 
without in any way degrading the existing standards 
of living or impeding their improvement. 

To realise our aim, women should be employed [a) at 
wages sufficient to ensure their maintenance in health 
and comfort ; (6) at wages equal to those paid to men 
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for equal work ; (c) at approximate wages for approxi- 
mate work ; {d) under conditions which will promote 
and not retard their phy^cal and mental development. 

There are two methods by which this can be accom- • 
plished : (a) by effective trade union organisation ; 
(6) by State action. In my opinion both these methods 
must be used, but the test of any proposed State 
action shouldsbe whether it will encourage or retard 
trade union organisation. 

Though trade unionism amongst women has un- 
doubtedly made great strides during the War, the 
percentage of- women workers organised is still woe- 
fully small, and their organisation is one of the 
most pressing .problems facing the Labour movement 
to-day. 

It is generally agreed that where women are em- 
ployed in the same trade as men they should be 
organised in the same trade union. Care should be 
taken, however, that they are not merely paper 
members. They should be encouraged to take part in 
the administrative work of the trade union and in the 
framing of its policy. 

The Standing Joint Committee of Industrial Women's 
Organisations in its report on the position of worsen 
after the War suggests that in mixed unions specid.1 
provision should bemadein the rules for the represen- 
tation of women on the governing bodies of the unions, 
and that there should be inside the union special 
madhinery for dealing with the organisation of the 
women in the trade and with their special needs and 
grievances. It suggests that this might be done either 
by the forming of a women's council whose decisions 
and work might be subject to the general executive 
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council, or by a special committee of the executive 
council. 

The Amalgamated Society of Engineers has been 
severely criticised for its refusal to admit women to 
membership. The Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
had doubtless its own good reasons for its attitude, 
and in any case there was the technical one that 
the rules of the society could only be so altered 
at the quinquennial delegate meeting. But how- 
ever disposed the friends of women workers might 
be to criticise the policy of the engineers in this 
matter, they are bound to admit that the result of that 
policy may not be such a bad thing for women in the 
long run as it at first appeared. Although it does 
not admit women to membership, the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers through its executive council 
has had since the early days of the War an informal 
alliance with the National Federation of Women 
Workeirs, to which the majority of the organised women 
employed in the engineering trade belong. If the 
women had been immediately admitted to the men's 
union, they would not have been qualified by experi- 
ence or knowledge to take a proper share in the manage- 
ment and policy of the organisation. Nor is there the 
slightest probability that they would have attempted 
to do so. They could only have been paper members. 
In the Federation, however, they have had to take 
official positions. They have had to conduct the 
business of their branches and districts either as 
officials, collectors, or shop stewards. They have had to 
play their part in framing the policy of their organisa- 
tion. And the Federation has, therefore, been a school 
in which they have graduated ; and should the engi- 
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neers at a later date decide to open their ranks to 
women, the women will come in as fully fledged trade 
unionists prepared to take their full share in the work 
of the organisation. 

On the whole the attitude of the engineers is to be 
preferred to the attitude adopted by some other 
unions, which, while admitting women to member- 
ship and acc^ting their contributions, have at the 
same time used without consultation with the women 
the organisation to which they belonged to declare 
that undepno circumstances whatsoever should women 
continue to be employed in their trade after the War. 
It is not to be wondered at that such an introduction 
to trade unionism should leave the women puzzled 
and bewildered, and even ignorant of the elementary 
principles of trade union organisation. There is no 
permanent value in such a form of unionism ; and the 
educational loss to the women is not compensated for 
by any temporary material improvement in their 
wages or conditions. 

Lancashire has often been said to be an object 
lesson in trade unionism. There the majority of the 
workers in the textile trade are women. They form the 
majority of the trade union membership, and they 
receive the same rates of pay for the same work as 
men. But until quite recently the women have been 
content to leave the management of their organisation 
almost entirely to the men. And, although I should be 
the last to minimise in any way the value of the splen- 
did work done by the men of Lancashire on behalf of 
their women members, I am bound to deplore the loss of 
the knowledge and experience which might have been 
gained for the women, if they had taken a larger share 
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in the running of their own organisation. When all 
is said and done, the greatest function/of the trade 
union movement is its function of education, a func- 
tion more than ever important now, when women are 
at last to be given the rights and duties of citizenship. 

The trade unions as a whole will play a very impor- 
tant and, indeed, vital part in the problems which 
will immediately pr^ent themselves upon the declara- 
tion of peace. Rightly or wrongly, certsiin definite 
pledges, including the restoration of trade union cus- 
toms and conditions, were given by the Government in 
consideration of the agreement by the unions to their 
temporary suspension, and there can be no doubt 
that these pledges can only be modified by consent. 
Although the women y/ere never consulted when the ■ 
pledges were given, I cannot imagine that any organisa- 
tion of women would think of asking that the pledges 
should not be redeemed. I am also .certain that no 
individual woman will desire to retain the job of any 
soldier or sailor who may return to claim it. It is true 
that women will continue to demand a place in the 
Sun, but that does not necessarily mean, for instance, 
a, place inside a ship's boiler before it is .cold — one of 
the many undesirable positions in which women 
workers have found themselves to-day. 

It cannot be too clearly understood that in the 
opinion of the women trade unionists suitability' and 
not cheapness should be the determining factor in 
deciding whether certain work should be done by 
women or by men. 
. The Standing Joint Committee of Industrial 
Women's Organisations in its report has suggested 
the appointment of an interdepartmental committee, 
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consisting of representatives of trade unionists, includ- 
ing women, and doctors, including women doctors, and 
other persons experienced in the inspection of factories 
and the employment of women, to consider these vexed 
questions, and to make recommendations thereon to the 
Government. 

To prohibit the employment of Women in any trade, 
even by the decision of such a committee, has been 
criticised ; and so representative and respected a 
leader as Mrs. Greighton has stigmatised the proposal 
as " slavery." But, in the opinion of the joint com- 
mittee, the alternative of leaving, the women a prey to 
economic necessity and unscrupulous employers would 
simply be an endorsement of slavery. Under the old 
Munitions Act, fortunately just amended, we have had 
women forced to work against their will in dangerous, 
and poisonous processes. We have had them heavily 
fined for refusing to do so, and; in addition, penaUsed 
by six weeks' unemployment before being allowed to 
take work elsewhere. This is a state of things to which 
the term "slavery" could much more- justly be 
applied ; and indeed, if Mrs; Creighton's contention 
is fo^Jowed to its logical conclusion, much of our 
admittedly beneficent factory legislation would merit 
condemnation on the same ground. 

The organised women are clear that trade unionism 
must continue to be supplemented by State regulation 
of industrial conditions ; and they are not, content to 
urge, so far as factory laws iare concerned, merely the 
restoration of the status quo ante bellum, although on 
that they are naturally determined. They ask in 
addition a new and improved consolidating Factory 
Act, legislation long overdue, for the last consolidating 
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Act was passed in 1901. They ask, to begin with, the 
reduction of the hours of labour to a maximum of 
forty-eight per week, a demand which is modest 
when compared with Lord Leverhulme's proposal of 
six hours a day. Their other demands include the 
aboHtion of. all fines and deductions from wages ; the 
abolition of all systems of truck ; the improvement of 
sanitary standards ; and the compulsory provision of 
fully equipped cloak, rest, and dining-rooms. They ask 
the very fullest precautions agafnst all poisonous 
processes and dangerous trades ; the replacement of 
the certif3^ng factory surgeon by the school medical 
officer — a very necessary reform ; and a large increase 
in the woman factory inspectorate. 

But Factory Act reform must be accompanied by an 
iihproved Wages Boards Act, and a legal minimum 
wage sufficient to maintain the worker in health and 
efficiency must be fixed in all trades and industries. 
Adequate provision must be made for motherhood- 
For at least three months before childbirth and three 
months afterwards an adequate State allowance should 
be made. No pregnant woman or nursing mother should 
be driven by economic pressure to risk her own health 
and the health of her child by following a painful 
occupation. Working women are united in demanding 
a Ministry of Health, and are not prepared to allow 
the vested interests of the great industrial approved 
societies to bar the way to this urgent reform. The 
present system of unemployment insurance should be 
replaced by a new and comprehensive non-contributory 
scheme. Women should not be allowed to deteriorate 
during forced periods of idleness. It is as much in the 
interest of the nation as a whole as of the individual 
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woman that these periods should be used for recupera- 
tion and training. 

Educational reform must include the raising of the 
school age to sixteen and part time education up to 
eighteen. The part time education should be directed 
towards the development of the bodies, . minds, and 
characters of the pupils, and not devoted to mere trade 
and technical instruction. Trade and technical 
schools should be limited to full time and older evening 
students, and should not in any way be accepted in 
place of general education for students under eighteen. 
No survey of the industrial future of women would 
be complete without reference to the effect of their 
political enfranchisement. I have never believed that 
the extfension of the vote to women would mean either 
a new heaven or a new earth. Women in the main will 
vote pretty much as men have voted. Nevertheless 
their enfranchisement is bound to bring about a great 
change. Pohticians are certain to take more interest in 
the questions that specially interest women, but any 
attempt to exploit mere feminism, f^om whatever source 
it comes — and it may come from several — ^is foredoomed 
to failure. Women are at , heart conservative, but 
conservative in the best sense of the word. They 
desire above all else to conserve the race. Big ques- 
tions of domestic policy will appeal most to women in 
so far as they affect the welfare of chil(^en ; and I 
venture to prophesy that this point of view will be 
reflected in new schemes of public health and housing, 
and in legislation which aims at the protection of the 
mothers of the future. The nation has everything to 
gain and nothing to lose by giving woman her fair 
share in government. Patriotism in the truest and 
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highest sense of the word is inherent in women. They 
will desire to see their country really great — great in 
the health, happiness, and knowledge of its people. 
They will realise that an empire built upon the 
degradation of the least of its citizens is built upon sand. 
They will declare war against poverty, ignorance, and 
disease, the real and permanent foes of all mankind. 



CHAPTER III 

agriculture : the problem of reconstruction 

• By a. D. Hall, F.R.S. 

The case 'of agriculture cannot be considered with- 
out some reference to the state of affairs before the 
war. 

The dominant fact then was the continuing effects 
of the great fall in prices that took place between 1876 
and 1900. Calculating from the prices of corn and 
meal, we may say that the gross returns from an acre 
of arable land fell from about i66s. in 1875 to iocs, in 
1895, and did not rise sensibly above that level until 
1965. The visible result- of these prices was that the 
area of. arable land in England fell from 13,800,000 
acres in 1872 to 10,200,000 in 1913, and that the 
number of agricultural laboiirers proper fell from 
800,000 in 1891 to 580,000 in 1901. 

During the present century there has been some 
revival, and prices were rising steadily between 1905 
and the outbreak of war. There was a distinct increase 
in the agricultural population in the decade preceding 
the 1911 census, though the conversion of arable to 
grass was still going on. But perhaps the most marked 
result of the depression was the lack of confidence in 
land and in agriculture that was generated ; no new 
capital was going into ■ farming ; energetic men were 
being warned off agriculture ; and though farming on 
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a new basis had become again a paying industry after 
X905, it was still mistrusted and left to a comparatively 
unprogressive and uneducated, section of the com- 
munity, slow to take advantage of the advances in 
knowledge that were being made. 

We must not suppose that the conversion of arable 
into grass land merely exchanged one form of pro- 
duction, corn, for another, meat and milk. The gross 
output of food from an acre of grass land is only about . 
one-third of what it would be from the same land under 
the plough. For example, if the produce of one acre 
of arable land were fed to milch cows, it would enable 
them to yield Tietween two and three times as much 
milk as the grass on the same land would. Though 
our beef cattle and milch cows have increased in ntim- 
bers in the forty years prior to the war, one-half of 
that increase is offset by the reduction ini the nvunber of 
sheep, and the balance has been maintained not so 
much on the added grass as on the imported foods, 
maize, oil se;eds, and the like, the trade in which has 
grown so greatly in that interval. The 2,000,000 acres 
of corn that have gone have been practically pure loss 
to the State. 

The condition iiito which we were drifting was 
disturbing enough to many of us. The war has 
revealed to all the imminent danger of an island 
with a great population drawing its food to an increas- 
ing, even a preponderating, extent from overseas. Of 
the wheat we consumed we grew less than one-fifth, of 
the meat and milk not.much more than one-half. The 
Royal Society's Committee oh Food estimates that of 
all foods our home production only amounted to 
42 per cent, of our consumption in the five years 
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1909-13. The weakness of our position in the face of 
war has been abundantly revealed. It is threefold : 
there is the absolute danger of starvation or at any 
rate of such internal dissension due to food shorta.ge 
as will compel us to abandon the war ; there is the 
weakening of our sea power, both naval and mer- 
cantile, owing to the prime necessity of bringing in 
food and protecting it in transit ; there is the lowering 
of our national credit owing to the need of purchasing 
food abroad at inflated prices. 

• As, war has definitely re-entered into our scheme of 
things, we must put ourselves into a position to grow 
a suf&ciency of food at home during an emergency as 
the merest measure of national insurance. Observe 
that I do not claim to grow all our food at home in 
normal times ; I only want such readjustment as will 
enable us in war-time to maintain ourselves on a war 
diet without external supplies. That means 6,006,000 
or 8,000,000 more acres of arable land, for what we are 
learning every day is that -one cannot in an emergency 
quickly plough up the grass land. It is not so much 
that the land requires a year or two's cultivation to be 
properly productive : it is the men and the horses land 
the tools that are lacking. Remember that not only 
is grass land less productive than arable, but also 
that, whereas 100 acres under the plough will be sup- 
porting three to four men and rather more than a team 
of horses, grass land maintains one man to the 100 acres 
or even as low as one man to 500 acres with horses 
to correspond. The difficulty about our present cam- 
paign for food production is that th^ men and. horses 
were not there, apart from the drafts made upon 
them foir military service. 
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What then are the elements of reconstruction that 
will give us the added production of food and the 
increased number of men on the land ? 

In the first- place, from the farmer's point of view, 
must be placed security, a guarantee from such ruinous 
fall in prices as fell on him a generation ago. No 
body of men will lay out capital and embark on the 
production of materials that may suffer such a fall in 
values from external causes which no skill on their 
part can combat. The farmer has always grass farming 
as a safe alternative ; its market is naturally protected, 
milk wholly, meat in part. The capital. required is 
less ; the skill, the work, the normal tisk involved, are 
incomparably smaller. The gains Jto be made by arable 
farming may be greater, but the farmer without security 
will play for safety. This may be seen from the con- 
tinued shrinkage of arable land from 1905 to 1913, a 
period when "arable farming had become distinctly 
profitable. It is this measure of security that the Corn 
Production Bill endeavours to confer by its sjretem of 
guaranteed minimum prices. 

The second necessary step is to put the labourer in a 
securer position. His has been the residual occupation 
in the United Kingdom, and his poverty has been a 
. constant menace to the position of the labourer in all 
other industries. His poverty has been a factor in 
rendering him inefficient, just as his cheapness has been 
a factor in rendering his employer inefficient, tempting 
him to use labour carelessly and wastefuUy. The 
minimum wage the Corn Production Bill guarantees of 
25s. a week may look small enough in the light of 
present prices, but it is a minimum, and there has 
been set up at the same time a machinery of wages 
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boards to adjust it to the actual conditions. As it is, 
it is estimated to represent an increase in the farmers' 
expenditure of about £13,000,000 a year in England 
and Wales. 

The third necessary step is some control on the p^ 
of the State of the use to which the land is put; If 
the land is a national asset, if farmer and labourer are 
to have their position regularised by State action, the 
State must be able to see that it can compel in return 
the production it is aiming at. A man can no longer 
be allowed to do what he likes with his own when that 
own is land. The Corn Production Bill gives the State 
power to determine the tenancy of an occupier who is i 
neglecting his farming, and to deal with a landowner 
who so mismanages his estate that his tenants cannot 
farm properly or who is using his land for sport instead 
of the growth of food or timber. One need not antici- 
pate that the State will be called upon to manage 
land widely, but the existence ol these powers in the 
background and their exercise in a few cases will have 
a very stimulating effect upon the general level of 
farming in many parts of the country. In many other 
ways the State must have more control over the land, 
so as to ensure the carr3dng out of general projects, like 
drainage and reclamation, beyond the power and 
resources of a single owner. 

These- measures will provide the indispensable 
economic basis for the reconstruction of agriculture. 
The business must be made to pay. Unless ordinary 
commercial returns are forthcoming, progress will not 
continue, and the projected reforms will die away. 

The State guarantees which under a renewed out- 
burst of world production from virgin soils may become 
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subsidies or grants in aid of themselves cannot teep 
the industry going: they are only insurances. It has 
been argued that they are wrong in principle because 
they tend to deflect by artiflciarmeans men from the 
urban industries which are naturally remunerative 
to the agriculture for "which our country is less suited. 
In the first place, we must grow more food at home ; 
national safety demands it, even at a cost comparable 
to that of the navy or army in peace-time. In the 
second place, it is a fallacy to suppose that the urban 
industries are more remunerative to the nation than 
agriculture. The actual output (increased values) of the 
farm labourer is greater than that of the industrial 
worker. It is the retail scale on which farming is con- 
ducted and the lack of organisation which prevents 
it from being so remunerative to the capitalist. 

Granted the economic basis for the new programme, 
its realisation is dependent upon education more than 
anything else — education in the widest sense of land- 
owner, fanner, and labourer alike. As far as research 
and the collegiate education go we have an excellent 
nucleus in being, and a start has been made with the 
education of the smaller farmers. What is needed is 
the growth ot these beginnings and the institution of 
the proper continuation classes to deal with the village 
children between fourteen and seventeen. In all these 
V classes it is not only technical instruction that is 
needed, but education, social and spiritual. 

There are many other items in the programme 
which time will not permit me to discuss. Rural housing 
is part of a national problem ; co-operation will grow 
with education; changes in land tenure, in local 
adniinistratipri and tajxatipn, "vvill fpUpw 9,s a more 
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enlightened and prdgressive industry demands them. 
But a reference must be made to land settlement. 

It is abundantly clear from the evidence received 
from disinterested observers that the thoughts of 
many of the me^ now on active service are turned 
towards the land on their return. They may have been 
in an ofl&ce or a warehouse before, they demand an 
open-air life now, and if they cannot get it here they 
will try the colonies. To let these men go will be a 
national impoverishment 9,nd disgrace. It is not that 
we are without the land; great breadths of England are 
still so underf armed that all these men can be planted on 
the land without displacing any one. Even on pre-war 
statistics, and allowing for the extended use of machi- 
nery, a quarter to half a million more men are needed 
to do justice to the land of England and Wales alone. 
What is needed is to enable the returned soldier to get 
access to land, not necessarily to the thoroughly 
equipped small holding such as the county councils 
have been providing, but to the bare land to which the 
occupier can give a new value by his labour. This 
involves a purchase scheme of no slight magnitude, but 
preparations for it shquld be made now, for it cannot 
be carried through in a hurry under the pressure of an 
angry and disappointed soldiery. 

A final word about our aims. 

So far I have talked about efficiency, of the need and 
the means of rendering the countryside a more efficient 
engine of production. 

But efficiency is not everything ; it is not the end, but 
the means, or else we ought not to be at war to-day. 

But greater efficiency is the necessary basis. Unless 
the new fanning can earn more out of the land than the 
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old, we shall have no margin whereby to attain our 
end, which is life. 

I can imagine our national ayn of safety attained 
in either of two ways and yet failing utterly. I can 
imagine a countryside composed of small holders, 
hard bittfen to strenuous toil, producing by continuous 
labour the food of the nation over and above that not 
inconsiderable fraction of the daily task that the pay- 
ment fot the war will exact from every working unit 
in the future. I can see, on the other hand, another 
kind of countryside, where efficiency and organisation 
are supreme, where the select few, armed with all the 
resources of science and engineering, will guide highly 
skilled workmen to extract from the soil yields as yet 
undreamt of. Either system may be efl^cient, yet both 
will be dead unless the goal is the living worker and 
not the dead "product. For what are we fighting ? -Not 
democracy only, for an efficient democracy may be a 
more cursed tyranny than a barbarous, autocracy. 
All. our sacrifices will be in vain unless we diraw nearer 
to giving every man his share in the imponderables-^ 
freedom, society, recreation, the indulgence in a soul. 
Let us pay what need be paid for life in efficiency or 
labour provided it be life that we purchase. And so 
the biggest task in our reconstruction will be to bring 
life back into our villages, to grow a society in which the 
kindly human faculties can bloom. To do so may be 
expensive, may seem to be impossible, but when I 
reflect on the impossibles that have been effected in 
this war, the efforts that physically have moved 
mountains, that spiritually have called out exaltations 
and endurances which before would have seemed 
incredible in our common human fibre, I will not despair. 
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If but a tithe of tife labour, the imagination,' the 
material, and the mind that have built up our great 
war mechanism — that giant engine of destruction — 
can be thrown into the task of remaking England, into 
the cause of Ufe, we shall achieve. 



CHAPTER IV 

rural housing 

By Ernest Betham 

I WOULD first like to point out that the term " rural 
housing " is vague. I think it would be as difficult 
to define where rural housing leaves off and urban 
housing begins as it appears to be to find a satisfactory 
statutory definition of the " working classes." Urban 
and rural districts merge into one another. The more 
you look into it, the more clearly it becomes apparent 
that the chief and distinctive part of rural housing is 
that concerned with the agricultural worker. Its 
boundaries are definite. If this part be dealt with first 
you will settle automatically a large portion of the 
remainder of rural housing. I believe that, to be suc- 
cessful, any State scheme must begin with the agricul-, 
tural worker and must reserve strictly to him for a 
period of years all the new cottages built. In " Facts 
about the Land " — a most thorough and careful book 
-^you will find evidence that many of the cottages 
which have been built for the agricultural worker are 
now occupied by the policenian or the county council 
roadman and various employees of that kind, all of 
whom can pay better rent and are regarded as prefer- 
able tenants. If you took the cottages built by rural 
district councils, and could obtain a return of the 
occupations of their tenants, I doubt if more than ten 
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in a hundred would be found to be employed in agri- 
culture. The reservation of cottages is proposed only 
for an interval of some years, and applies in chief to the 
labourer as now employed under the old system. Later 
I will speak of the leaven that is coming into this class 
by means of new blood ; but though ^his is so, the 
transition will take years to fulfil itself, and at the 
moment the esiisting labourers, though a diminishing 
class, must be taken as the solid basis for reconstruc- 
tion. Relatively to other workers, they are bound to 
come last by the facts of our national life.- They will 
be the last to get ample wages, and for that reason, . 
unless new cottages are reserved to them, they will not 
get them. That is one of the main facts that have 
to be recognised. In order to assist the labourer to 
obtain his right position, it is requisite that during 
the period of transition he should have preference in 
housing. 

Although the labouring class now preponderates, 
nevertheless any housing scheme must also cater for 
the new element. It must not stop at the old line or 
aim at the resuscitation of the peasant. The peasant 
is dead in England, and he can never be revived. If 
you take his history you will find that he never could 
be called a satisfied or self-containing' class. lie was 
'always sending out his children into other spheres 
of life, quite as much in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries as recently. There is evidence enough of 
this in our social and l^storical records. And the 
agricultural labourer in his nineteenth century meaning 
also has to be regarded as the property of the past, 
though with a foothold in the present. There are those ' 
who maintain that it will be quite sufficient if ,we can 
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keep in the countryside the labourers already there 
and their children. The reply is that it cannot be done 
unless new factors are brought in. Therefore -any 
scheme of reconstruction which fcomprises agricultural 
housing must have some vision of the future" and not 
aim at merely patching up the past. We have to 
recognise that a new class is springing up that is neither 
labourer nor peasant, but includes those to whom the 
term agricultural worker more fitly applies. It is this 
alerter type of man and woman that has to be attracted, 
and housing is one of the mean?. They must be attracted 
to take up work in agriculture if they have the desire 
and the capacity and to remain in it. Many of us will 
have seen soldiers working in the fields, and have'read 
ilotices in country towns to the effect that any farmer 
on application can secure the help of a number of men 
from the barracks, and we also know of the great stride 
forward that has been taken by women in agricultural 
pursuits. We cannot avoid seeing that ever5^hing 
is in a state of transition and how prospectively import- 
ant a place is held by these growing classes and their 
congeners the small holders. 

It is easier to point out housing defects than to 
organise a workable cure for them. At once when any 
remedial plan is proposed it is asked, " Will it be econo- 
mically sound ? " the question referring to whether 
the money borrowed to buy land and build cottages 
can be repaid with full interest out of the rents obtain- 
able. It may be said bluntly that Jio scheme providing 
proper accommodation is going to be economically 
sound on the basis specified, until there has been a 
general economic development in agriculture itself. 
This has begun, but years must pass before its effects 
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on the earnings of the average agricultural worker 
will be powerful enough to enable him to pay an 
economic rent as ordinarily understood. If his wages 
have. been a little increased recently, the wages of 
other workers and the cost of money and of building 
have increased still more. It is admitted on all sides 
that not even urban housing can be effected imme- 
diately after the war on a purely economic basis, and 
that the situation must be met by the State giving 
financial easement by way of grants in aid or other 
means. The question of grants in aid is much more 
difficult for urban housing, since up to the outbreak of 
hostilities private enterprise had supplied 95 per cent, 
of the houses built. But in the case of the algricultural 
worker private enterprise, in the same sense, did not 
exist at all, so that the field is clear of any jeopardy 
to legitimate trade interests whether building be done 
under the supervision of the State or of subsidised 
local authorities. In this connection I may mention 
a pregnant proposal for new financial action by the State 
in regard to long, term credit for housing put forward 
■ by Mr. Victor Branford, which demands careful study 
by all interested in housing finance. I believe that in 
a forthcoming issue of the Sociological Review he is 
stating it in detail. If found practicable from parlia- 
mentary and banking standpoints, it should remove the 
main difficulty, that of paymeint of high interest. This 
will be effected, as I understand the matter, by the 
substitution of State credit for private money first 
borrowed and then reloaned by the State. But, by 
whatever method given. State assistance on a generous 
scale is inevitable ; any hope of private enterprise 
being able to cope with agricultural housing, or that 
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it can be run on economic lines, is a dream for years 
, yet- 
There is only one course of action open to the State, 
that is to provide the means for good agricultural 
housing and good land to be let at rentals adjusted 
to the agricultural workers' present economic con- 
dition, and with power on the part of tenants to pur- 
chase their freeholds. It must be recognised that a 
great number of men are attracted by the idea of 
ownership, and they want it. The Housing Organisa- 
tion Society, which I represent, had a scheme for hous- 
ing in the Forest of Dean, and we were told by the 
miners' absolutely that unless they could have the power 
to purchase, the scheme could not go forward, the fact 
being that all the best men in the district have the 
ambition to own their cottages. It would be possible 
to place such restrictions on piurchase as would prevent 
d.ny commercial speculation in property which at the 
outset had received a grant from the State. This has 
already been worked out in practice. It may be 
urged that the co-operative and co-partnership prin- 
ciples could be administered for agricultural housing 
in a way that would give tenants the equivalent of 
ownership and other privileges besides, so that the 
need to allow individual ownership could be obviated. 
This would be possible in some, but not in the bulk of 
cases. There are excellent "societies of the foregoing 
kind which have been in existence for years and are 
prepared to increase their number of cottages. Other 
societies were formed just before the war and are ready 
to go forward as soon as peace comes. The prospective 
State scheme will need to be sufficiently elastic to 
include financial help to societies of this kind. But 
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their initiation and development takes time, and they 
cannot fill more than a minor portion of any national 
scheme at the present stage. 

In considering the actual building, we have to remem- 
ber that the attraction for country folk is of something 
which is similar to what is in town. You have to get 
the interior with the convenience and the accommo- 
dation of an urban house as far as possible, but at the 
same time to keep the exterior harmonious to the 
country landscape. Architectural skill can meet those 
requirements. If the cottages are to attract — you. can 
build anything if you know that your tenant has to 
take that or nothing — the woman must be first con- 
sidered, and the State's agents will have to exercise 
the shrewdness of the speculative builder in this way 
while avoiding his errors. It would not do to have only 
one class of cottage; there would have to be several. 
The question of social distinction exists in all ranks 
of life. Within the limits of agricultural work there will 
be found definite grades, and it will be essential that 
there should be variety in accommodation and rents, 
and that " bachelor " women should have suitable 
cottages provided. Cottages would have to possess 
outdoor " fixtures " ; that is, every garden should be a 
quarter of an acre and have half of it planted with 
hardy fruit trees that would thrive of themselves ; 
and there should be little barns and fowl-houses, 
either put up at the outset or at the tenant's call. Our 
experience is that tenants are always willing to pay an 
extra rent, if fair, for such conveniences, or to arrange 
to purchase them gtadually.. These things would have 
to be studied ; they are small things, and cost relatively 
little, but they greatly add to contented settlement. 
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For agricultural housing a life settlement should be the 
aim, and such conditions should be provided as induce 
a family tb take root in a place. , 

In addition to the original garden, there should be 
spare land available for garden extension from time to 
time. At the outset sufficient land should be bought 
for this ptirpose. Thus every cottage would poten- 
■tially be the beginning of a small holding. Say six 
cottages are wanted in a village, a field of not less than 
six acres with road frontage could be bought and, to 
begin with, a quarter of an acre allotted for each garden, 
and the farmer who hitherto had cultivated that field 
could continue to use the remaining land and agree • 
year by year to release as much of it as the k tenants 
could undertake. In addition to that margin, it would 
be possible to secure options on other land close to the 
doors of the cottages. There is no reason why this 
system of the graduated extension of land by cottagers 
should not allow an industrious man in time to acquire 
a holding up to five acres or thereabouts. It may be 
said that eventually the cottagers would find enough 
employment on their own land to occupy all their 
time, and that the balance of labour in the country 
would be upset, but when we bear in mind that a 
settlement of this kind will unquestionably mean an 
increase of population and growing families far in 
excess of the present, it will be seeii that the regular 
supply of young labour springing up will more than 
compensate for the retirement of some of the older 
men. Supplementary influences could be brought to 
bear on the workers' lives which are capable with 
organisation of lessening the existing dulness of 
country life. Ainong these could be an adaptation of 
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the Scout movement to rural conditions, so that the 
boys and girl's in the countryside could have their 
pride awakened in the agricultural vocation. There is 
no life which in the past had a greater store of pic- 
turesque costume, jolly ballads and songs, and enUven- 
ing festivities', all of which could be skilfully drawn 
upon. This may, on the surface, appear to have nothing 
to do with agrtcultural housing, but in dealing with the 
latter you are bound" to recognise that housing is but 
one part of a general problem, namely the making of a 
more resourceful life for the villagers. We have 
everj^thing we need for turning out from a human point 
of view the pattern village, and if it be admitted that 
the family of the agricultural worker is the fundamental 
unit in a healthy nation, then the best will be attained 
most speedily and most fully if all movements for rural 
revival go forward in alliance. 

To return to housing proper, there are two points 
still to consider : rents and administration. In regard 
to the first, as previously stated, the narrow view of 
economics has to be thrust aside altogether. Why do 
the colonies give land away, on the face of it a most 
uneconomic thing to do ? Because they want to get 
their dividends in an industrious agricultural popula- 
tion. There are the strongest reasons for taking the 
larger view when considering the finance of agricultural 
housing. At the same time it need not be inconsistent 
with most scrupulous finance nor with the ultimate 
objective of bringing agricultural into line with other 
housing in aiming that rents shall progress towards 
becoming economic in the ordinary sense. But before 
that can happen a close time is needed during which the 
rent-paying capacity of the tenant can grow strong. 
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What is required is a method which will bridge over the 
non-economic period in a manner that shall lead 
away from it. In the H'ousiiig Addendum to the 
Minority Report of the Departmental Committee on 
the Emplo3mient of Sailors and Soldiers on the Land, 
issued by Mr. Ed>vard Strutt, Mr. LesUe Scott, and Mr. 
C. H. Roberts as joint signatories, such a method is 
proposed. A graduated rent pajTnent is advocated 
starting at a figure approximating to the existing low 
cottage rents and gradually increasing in small amounts 
year by year till the economic level is reached. Tenants 
would understand at the outset . that the increase- 
would take place. Possibly the increase might not 
beigin till three years after tenancy started, so that 
a tenant would have time to get settleid. Thus a family 
would have a cottage and garden for which they pay, 
say, 3$. 6i. or 4s. a week for the first three years, after 
which the annual increases would begin. By the end 
of three years in various ways a family would have 
grown attached to its home, and probiably have taken 
up some extra land. And the opportunity of gradually 
acquiring their freehold by paying an extra amount' 
per week, and so hving rent-free in the latter part 
of life, would unquestionably favour permanency. 
Although the cottages would be reserved for agricul- 
tural workers, they would be held on tenancies entirely 
independent of employers. 

Before leaving, rents just a word about rates. 
The sooner rates are separated from cottage rents 
so much the better for housing. In one house 
you may have a father and a mother and a family, 
and next door the occupants are all wage-earning 
adults, some lodgers, with the result that, the cpttage 
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with the family has to pay as muCh in rates as 
the cottage full of adults. That certainly is not fair. 
Rates ought not to be levied oh dwellings, but per poll 
on adxilt earners. At the present moment you have to 
allow one-fifth of cottage rents for rates. But the rating 
question is a subject in itself, and I can only enter a 
protest against the rating of cottages and pass on. 

The last ppint I have to deal with is administration. 
Public utility societies, of a new kind specially adapted 
to the needs of agricultural housing, cotiid be formed 
in suf&cient numbers and contain ex officio on their 
boards of management representatives of the county and 
. district councils. This would probably provide the 
most effective management. County councils would be 
the local authorities which would be responsible for 
finance and general control, but the method would 
allow of bringing into service the help of men and 
women whose experience and gifts admirably fit them 
for such work, hut who are not members of any elected 
body. It would also allow of a representation of the 
tenants. A scheme of this kind is proposed in the 
Housing Addendum previously mentioned. But I fear 
that it may have to be set aside beca,use of the working 
of oiu: political system, which does hot generally allow of 
new development for which no strong party mandate 
exists in the constituencies. Public utility societies of 
the eidsting kind which require a margin of private 
capital may also be set aside, since there is no chance 
of private money in sufficient quantity being forth- 
coming. So the' only choice is between the county 
councils and the rural district councils. For housing, 
as part of our national agricultural development, there 
can be no hesitancy as to which of the two bodies isthe . 
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more suited. County councils are identified with 
agriculture, and can take a broader view of the situation. 
If they worked somewhat on the lines of their educa- 
tion committees and had co-opting power to bring in 
serviceable persons not members of the council, a 
step forward ^yould be taken. The last word on the 
matter is administration. Parliament may vote money, 
but unless there is proper administration the whole 
thing will fail. 



CHAPTER V 

the work of women on the land and their place 
in agricultural reconstruction 

By Mrs. Rowland Wilkins 

When you consider the work "of women on the land 
you can approach the subject from two point,s of view, 
viz., (i) the finding of employment for women (that 
is, you consider the work as a profession for women), 
or (2) the help that is required from women for agri- 
culture (that is, you consider their work in connection 
with agricultttral development). It is from this latter 
point of view that I am approaching the subject. 

It is not possible, however, to discern this aspect of 
it without some preliminary reference to the general 
work of women on the land. The subject has been 
brought into great prdtninence during these years of 
war, and the points which this war work has brought 
out are roughly the following : — 

As regards the village women, taking the country 
as a whole and speaking generally, the intense dislike 
of the l<5cal village women for the work, the feeling 
amongst them that it is derogatory as a profession, 
even if tolerated as war work, for village women have 
come forward splendidly in thousands to give their 
services ; the extreme lowness of the pre-war wage 
to local women even in comparison with the already 
low wages of the men. 

As regards the new war workers, the main points 
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which have been brought out are— first, that the 
average women can do practically all the lighter forms 
of work on the land and that a certain number are 
quick at acquiring skilled manual processes. (By this 
I do not mean that part of these processes which 
requires years of experience ; e.g. , in ploughing a girl on 
light soil could become skilled in the sense of straight 
i^urrows and turning at headlands, and even in setting 
the plough, but she would probably have no idea of 
what was the right depth of furrow for certain soils, in 
certain conditions, for certain crops, etc.) Secondly, 
that while as wage-earners they are barely earning 
enough to keep themselves, their labour on full time 
day work is, speaking generally, expensive labour to 
the farmer as compared with that of men. 

This is due to various cause's, ai;d applies most in 
certain classes of farming. The chief causes are no 
doubt the inferior physical strength of women and 
the fact that they are mostly novices. To this we must 
add the fact that few farmers have altered, the routine 
of farm labour so as to apportion it into light and heavy 
work, by which means they fnight obtain the maximum 
of work from either sex. 

It does not look at present as if agriculture were a 
profession which offered any particular inducements to 
women as a profession, and this no^; because'they are 
not capable of it and do not like it, but because of the 
conditions of living attached to it and the rate of pay. . 
Those who follow it will do so eithei: because they are 
born into it and have not the initiative to struggle 
out, or because they are attracted into it by a love 
of an outdoor life, rather than by the prospect of 
following a profitable calling. 
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But, as I said at the outset, I am not going to discuss 
this subject from the standpoint of a possible profession 
for women, because I think the other aspect of the 
question, the place of women as a factor in agricultural 
development, is a much larger question, and a successful 
solution of it will to my mind bring in its train a 
successful solution to the other question, for if 
agricxilture is, jvith the help of women, reconstructed 
and developed, it follows that women will then find 
in it, not only a happy and healthy occupation, but oiie 
which will give them a decent livelihood, if nothing 
more. 

I wish to emphasise the fact that I consider the part 
which the rural woman should play in agricultural 
reconstruction so important that I doubt whether agri- 
culture can really be reconstructed without her helf . 

This doqs not mean, as might be implied, that women 
are to be sacrificed in this cause. It is one thing to 
admit that agricultvre is not a lucrative profession 
for women ; it is quite another thing to say that we 
require the help of the wives, sisters, and daughters of 
the 1,104,834 farmers, labourers, and small holders 
who already live in the country districts. 

The question can be regarded from two points of 
view, according as the object is taken to be the finding 
of employment for women or the promotion of agri- 
cultural development. I propose to regard it from the 
latter and to consider what each class of women can 
contribute to this development. 

I assume that, broadly speaking, the aim of a policy 
of development is twofold, viz., — 

(i) To increase to the fullest extent the productive 
capacity of the soil and 
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(2) To prevent the exodus from the country to the 
towns and to encourage the rural population to remain 
on the land. 

These two objects clearly cannot be attained without 
the co-operation of the women in the rural areas, and it 
is therefore essential that the part which the woman 
element has to play should not be overlooked. It has 
been said that " a social order should provide for three 
things : for economic development, for political 
stability, and for a desirable social Ijife." The special * 
part that women play in agriculture comes under the 
two headings "Economic Development" and " Social 
Life." • 

As regards economic development, they can hdp 
to increase food production directly — 

(a) By engaging in the minor agricultural irldustries, 
such as dairy, poultry, bees, rabbits, gardening, and 
fruit-growing — and in connection with this it is par- 
ticularly necessary to remember that the development 
of small holdings has in many cases only been rendered 
possible by the work of the wives and da,ughters; 

(b) By forming a reserve of labour for seasonal occu- 
pations, such as harvesting, hoeing, fruit-picking, etc. 

They can help to diminish the importation of food- 
stuffs from abroad and at the same time to make their 
husbands' wages go fm:ther, first, by taking greater 
care to conserve home-grown perishable products, 
whether for their own use or for sale, and, secondly, by 
utilising more fully in their own households home-grown ' 
produce which it is not remunerative to sell. It is 
economically quite unsound that a farmer's wife 
should sell apples or damsons at a low price and 
simultaneously buy expensive jams. 
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As regards social life, the conditions which have 
brought about rural depopulation — bad housing, low 
wages, lack of pfospects, etc. — affect women even more 
than men, and their discontent has largely influenced, 
the men in their migration to the towns. If women 
had been taught to make more comfortable homes with 
less drudgery, if they had the necessary knowledge to 
enable them toibuild up a social order in which the 
natural advantages of country life (now largely a 
waste asset) could be made to counterbalance the 
artificial attractions of the town, their influence might 
have been exerted in the opposite direction. 

Assuming these to be the directions in which women's 
help is needed, it is necessary, in order to make this help 
fully available, to improve the education of rural women 
and the machinery for organising them. In the case 
of women the factors are not merely agricultural, but 
also domestic. Accordingly the provision of non- 
agricultural facilities may be directly relevant to agri- 
cultural reconstruction. Thus any educational course 
should include domestic economy as well as agriculture, 
and the provision of a po-operative sewing machine 
may be nearly as important as the provision of a 
co-operative plough. 

In order that the education of rural women may be 
successful two things are necessary, viz., the organi- 
sation of teaching facilities and the organisation of the 
pupils. 

The subject of teaching facilities is perhaps the most 
important of the points on which agricultural recon- 
struction rests. The only reason why I have not 
allotted a considerable space to it is that the question 
is dealt with fully in the report of the Agricultural 
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Education Conference, 1915, which, it is interesting to 
note, was the first inquiry ever held into the agricul- 
tural education of women as a separate and specific 
question. The main desideratia may be stated as 
follows : — 

(i) A rural bias should be given to elementary 
education in rural districts. 

(2) A girl having had her interest aroused in the 
elementary school should have definite opportunities 
in the way of instruction offered her on leaving school 
at the age of fourteen. At present she cannot enter 
a farm school imtil the age of sixteen, and it is during 
this interval of two years that she loses interest in 
country things. 

(3) 'A regular ladder should be provided by means of 
which girls of exceptional aptitude can proceed to 
farm schools and from farm schools to agricultural 
institutes and colleges. This will entail [a) provision ■ 
of scholarships ; (b) a very considerable increase of 
farm schools or of fixed courses of instruction taking 
their place, so as 4o provide one for every county or 
two counties. 

(4) For women in their homes a more organised 
system of itinerant instruction should be established, 
and it should take the form of practical classes rather 
than of lectures. 

(5) Domestic economy should form an important 
part of the curriculum in every organised course. 

As regards the organisation of pupils, it is note- 
worthy that in ordinary elementary education not only 
does the State provide teaching facilities, but the 
attendance of pupils is made compulsory by law. In 
the provision oi any form of agricultural education 
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the State may again provide teaching facilities, but 
there is no guarantee that they will be utilised. Ex- 
perience has shown that in county council education 
large expenditure has taken place with somewhat 
disappointing results. It appears therefore to be 
necessary (especially in this case, where the pupils are 
• partly adults in scattered districts and often unable 
to leave their <'homes) that for purposes of instruc- 
tion the persons concerned should themselves supply 
the organisation which provides the means for the 
effective development of the educational poUcy of the 
State. 

There has been developed latterly in England. an 
organisation which should admirably serve this pur- 
pose in the shape of women's institutes ; these associa- 
tions of rural women are established by, and spring 
from, the people themselves, and are not superimposed 
by the State. Granted- the. existence of suitable 
education, these institutes should be the means of 
enabling their members tp benefit by the existing 
facilities, whether these are provided by the State or 
by voluntary agencies. Further, they supply an 
organisation through which the women can apply the 
knowledge gained for the furtherance of agricultural 
reconstruction. 

It appears as if the entire field covered by the 
work of rural women in regard to both economic 
development and social life falls within the scope of 
the institutes. They can become the channels through 
which all reforms emanating from various Government 
departments and voluntary associations may reach 
the women, and be applied by them in their own 
areas. , 
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I propose accordingly to describe tkeir work in some 
detail. 

Women's Insti^tutes. 

Women's institutes are simply groups of women 
organised and banded together for purposes of mutual 
help, the usual unit being the village. As a rule they 
possess no local habitation in the shape of a building 
used for their own purposes alone ; they may have a 
rest room in the local market town, but usually their 
meetings are held in a room hired for the occasion or in 
the village schoolroom. It may be observed in passing 
that it is very desirable that the Board of Educatign 
should approve the movement and encourage the loan 
of schoolrooms for this purpose. 

The functions of women's institutes are by no means 
limited to agriculture. Their value lies in the fact that 
by organising yillage women they provide machinery 
' which can be turned to account for any purpose. They 
are no doubt of great value to the Board of Agri- 
culture, but might be of almost equsd value, say, to 
the Local Goveniment Board in connection Vith 
hygiene, to the Treasury in connection with war 
savings, or to thef County councils in connection with 
itinerant instruction. Further, the key-note of the 
women's institutes is the home. The home is the 
basic unit on which the economic development and 
stability of th6 country is built. Therefore work in 
connection with the movement does not oblige a 
woman to leave her home ; it automatically results in 
the improvement of the home. 

In England women's institutes did not exist at all 
till after the Outbreak of the war, the movement having 
begiin in 1915. In Ireland they have been in operation 
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for about seven years (under the name of the United 
Irishwomen). They have flourished in France and 
Belgixmi, where they are known as " Cercles des Fer- 
mi^res," the type varying somewhat in the different 
countries.- But for present purposes the most interesting 
precedent is that of Canada. I propose to describe 
it at some length, because twenty-five years' experience 
of the working of women's institutes is available, and 
their activities have been more fully developed there 
than elsewhere, and because in doing so I shall also 
be indicating the potential scope of women's institutes 
in England. I will subsequently summarise briefly 
the work in England. 

Women's Institutes in Canada.* 

There is a central organisation in each province 
supported by the Department of Agriculture. This 
organises branch institutes, of which it bears the 
preliminary expenses. They are registered by the 
Department of Agriculture, which allows them certain 
grants and other assistance in the way of stationery, 
draft rules, literature, etc. Onde started, they manage 
their own affairs as best suited to the locality, with 

• The following details of the work undertaken by the women's 
institutes have been extracted from the Agricultural Organisation 
Society Leaflet No. 73. .The aims and objects of the institutes in 
Canada are defined as follows in the rules and regulations issued, for 
British Columbia ; . ' 

"... to improve conditions of rural life, . so that settlement 
may be permanent and prosperous in the farming communities, — 

" (a) By study of home economics, child welfare, prevention cflf 
disease, local neighbourhood needs, industrial and social conditions, 
and laws afiecting women and their work ; 

" (b) By making the institute a social SLnd educational centre and 
a means of welcoming new settlers ; 

" (c) By encouragement of agricultural and other local' and home 
industries of women." 
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due regard to certain general principles and pro- 
cedure defined by the rules and regulations.' 

The work falls roughly under five headings, viz., 
"Education," "Agriculture," "Doinestic Manage^ 
ment," " Local Administration," and " Social Life." 

Under "Education" the institutes hold monthly meet- 
ings, at which lectures are given or the members them- 
selves read papers : samples of work done in their own 
homes are exhibited (such as children's clothing, 
dressed poultry, bottled fruit, etc.), and demonstra- 
tions are given in cooking ; they arrange to utilise 
the services of other bodies for courses of instruction 
in various home and village industries ; they subscribe 
to newspapers deahng with agricultural and domestic 
matters, and circulate recipes and pamphlets, etc. ; and 
they take charge of Govenmient travelling libraries and 
form libraries of their own, chiefly consisting of technical 
works dealing with domestic and agricultural subjects. 
Finally, " they form a link between academic institutions 
in agricultural and domestic science and the rural 
. population by estabhshiag close connection between 
institutes and the agricultural colleges, and by pro- 
viding lofial centres of an attractive social nature for 
university extension and other educational work." 

Under " Agriculture " they arrange for the co-opera- 
tive purchase of goods and other requirements, organise 
exhibits of the work of their members at the large 
exhibitions and shows, and compete for medals and 
prizes'; endeavour to increase local food production 
and to encourage the purchase of home and local 
products ; encourage the conservation of perishable 
products upon the best lines (bottling fruit and 
caiming vegetables, etc.). In a few instances they 
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manage co-operative jam factories, egg depots, and 
creameries. 

Under " Domestic Management " they arrange for the 
co-operative purchase of household supplies, establish 
the co-operative use of certain expensive household 
implements, e.g. vacuum cleaners, knitting machines, 
etc., and test new household apphances in thfe houses 
of the membeis and give reports on them. In a few 
cases they manage co-operative laundries. 

Under " Local Administration " they co-operate with 
the pubKc health authorities ; disseminate sanitary 
and hygienic information ; call attention to dirt and 
dust dangers; organise "fly extermination" cam- 
paigns, etc. ; co-operate with the local authorities in 
matters relatingto the improvement of parks and public 
spaces ; rouse public opinion against unsightly adver- 
tisements, etc. ; they elect a woman representative 
on local school boards, form vocational and care 
committees, urge teaching in domestic and agricul- 
tural science, help with school gardens and children's 
flower-shows ; they keep an eye on the carrying out 
of regulations respecting the sanitary condition of 
schools, etc. '"" In one province. Prince Edward 
Island, they practically take charge of all Goveriunent 
measures for the improvement of rural education." 

As regards social life, it will be seen that the different 
branches of work of Canadian institutes which have 
been enumerated all contribute to form new ties and 
interests which unite the women of the neighbourhood, 
so that social intercourse becomes more of a factor in 
country life. The room which they provide for their 
meetings becomes a club room for their members, 
for whom they also establish rest rooms in the market 
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towns. In addition to this, the institutes arrange 
social gatherings and entertainments for young people 
and children to which the neighbourhood is invited. 

The Movement in England and Wales. 

The movement was started in 1915 by the Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society. There are now over 
100 institutes, with an approximate membership of 
5,500, and the movement is rapidly growing. 

Their initiation was coincident with the war. 
For this reason the popular interest aroused in the 
increase of food production led to the activities of the 
institutes being mainly directed to the better cultiva- 
tion of gardens and allotments, the collection of vege- 
tables for camps, and the best methods for the utilisa- 
tion and conservation of food products. Efforts have 
been made too for the sale, of- vegetables and for the 
purchase of seeds and manures on a co-operative basis. 

The general results so far show that quite a new 
interest has been aroused amongst all classes of rural 
women in matters both of local and of national con- 
cern. There can be no doubt also that the personal 
interest aroused in matters affecting the individual 
home forms a valuable national asset when used as a 
basis for the development of woman's share in agri- 
cultural reconstruction. 

Summary of the Case for Women's Institutes. 

To recapitylate, the main reasons for believing that 
Women's institutes would be a powerful factor in 
enabling women to take part in agricultural recon- 
struction are as follows : — 
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(i) The institutes gradually produce a considerable 
effect on village life by drawing together in connection 
with common work women of such varied positions as 
the wives and famiUes of the landowner, the farmer, 
the clergyman, the Nonconformist minister, and the 
agricultural labourer. 

(2) They take as the basis of this common work the 
ordinary inter^ts of the home and garden, which make 
a universal appeal to women. 

(3) Their periodical meetings vary the monotony of 
country life and form new social features. 

(4) Apart from this, the life of the village woman 
becomes in itself much more interesting, as she leams 
to take an interest in the improvement of her "agri- 
cultural and domestic jobs. Similarly, the extension 
of labour-saving methods tends to. diminish the amount 
of drudgery which falls upon her. 

(5) The women's institutes form channels through 
which the education offered by the State and volun- 
tary agencies may be made widely available. 

(6) They are the means by which the people of a 
locality can co-operate with local authorities in the 
enforcement of bye-laws and in matters of public 
concern, such as sanitation, etc. 

It might be argued that the same purposes might 
be equally served by some other body. The answer to 
this can be stunmarised as follows : — 

(i) The women's institute is aheady estabUshed in 
this country, and has, as far as it has gone, proved 
its value for the particular purposes we have in view, 

(2) Taking into consideration the experience of other 
countries, it should be noted that no other movement 
so far has served these purposes. 
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(3) The most obvious alternative is a " village 
gociety " including men as well as women, but a 

■ stronger appeal is made to women by an association 
which takes as the unit of its work the home rather 
than the village. 

I have now indicated the lines on which the help of 
women is wanted in agricultural developn[ients, and 
briefly sketched how this might be carried into effect. 
The subject of women's institutes has loomed very 
large because I. look upon it as the channel for carrying 
out the poHcy, and I wished to treat the subject on 
practical lines. I hope, however, that the detailed 
account of the movement in this, Canada, and in other 
counfcries has not swamped the main argument of my 
'theme. I would like to leave the conviction, not that 
women's institutes are quite useful and desirable 
institutions, but something much more fundamental. 
They are essential parts of a movement which, arising 
amongst the women themselves, is founded on their 
common everyday requirements, and in making them 
seek out the facilities provided for them causes them, 

■ whether consciously or unconsciously, to fall into line 
with the fundamental poUcy of the State. 

But the movement will only be effective if it is really 
part of the State's fundamental policy, and it can 
only be made so if the Government recognise that 
women are one of the factors in any scheme of agricul- 
tural reconstruction and arrange for a proper co-ordi- 
nation of this factor with the other factors. As a 
separate and isolated problem the help of women will 
be negligible, and the prospect of employment for 
women in agriculture not much greater than it is at 
present. 
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It seetns that one of the mistakes we make in trying 
to solve social problems is that we are too apt to think 
about the problem rather than the people, and that 
those people who take their destiny into their own 
hands — such as, for example, the Garden City itself — 
find the best solutions; So it is that I would wish the 
rural women of England through the " women's in- 
stitute " movement to take, as it were, their destiny 
■in their own hands, and themselves contribute their 
part to the national development of agriculture. 



CHAPTER VI 

the garden suburb : its past and plans 
By Mrs. Barnett 

• 

■ As to me falls the duty of speaking of the history of 
the Garden Suburb, I must be forgiven if I am aiito- 
biographical. 

In 1873 my husband and I married and went to 
• live in Whitechapel ; many pubHc-spirited men and 
women gathered round us and became our fellow- 
' workers, so many that our small vicarage could not 
meet the needs of hospitality, and when Oxford and 
Cambridgei sent their young men to help us, we built 
Toynbee Hall to accommodate them. 

Situated as it is at the very gate of East London, the 
big reception rooms became the meeting-place of 
thinkers and workers, of rich and poor, of old and young, 
of the learned and ignorant, a veritable " gathering- 
place of souls " from which many and deep friend- 
ships arose. But to reach Toynbee Hall every one had 
to travel, the West End eastwards, the East End 
westwards. In order to come together there had 
always to be made an occasion, a class, a lecture, a 
party, a meeting. Living so far apart, the widely 
sundered could only unite by the aid of organisation. 
Very laborious was the work of creating the large and 
comphcated machinery necessary to effect these intro- 
ductions, but it was well worth while, for "culture 
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comes by contact," and the good that each class gains 
from knowledge of and friendship with another class is 
beyond price, and is not yet valued adequately. 

" If," I said one day to Canon Barnett, " we could 
only bny a huge estate and build so that all classes 
could live in neighbourhness together, the friendships 
would come about quite naturally, and the artificial 
. efforts to build bridges need not be made." Thus was 
the Garden Suburb conceived. After we had lived a 
few years in Whitechapel we found it absolutely 
essential for health to get a Sabbath-day (which meant 
two nights) out of its noise and dirt, and so we bought 
a house overlooking Hampst^ad Heath, to which later 
we joined a convalescent home. 

To the interests of Whitechapel were therefore 
added the interests of Hampstead. In 1996 we went 
to Russia, and on the- ship met a man who told us the 
schemes of tube travelling of which we are all now 
cognisant ; and one of the plans was a station just by 
Wyldes. It became therefore imperative to enlarge 
the Heath, and with Lord Eversley and Sir Robert 
Hunter a large committee was got together whose 
object was to add eighty acres of open space to the 
historic Heath. 

That was a very long and hard job. Miss Paterson 
-was then working closely with me, and she and I 
wrote thirteen thousand letters, not circular, but 
individual letters. The committee organised and 
carried through over a dozen deputations to the 
London County Council, to local authorities and City 
companies, and many public-spirited people spent 
themselves and gave money and labour and " scorned 
to blot it with a name. ' ' 
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During that campaign, which lasted five years, the 
idea of the Garden Suburb being placed where it is was 
vouchsafed to me, coming, as I think all useful ideas 
come, from the " not ourselves." The first step towards 
its realisation was to obtain an option for the purchase 
of the two hundred and fifty-six acres which were 
still left in the hands of the Eton College trustees after 
the eighty acres had been paid for (£4^,241 i6s. '/\d.) 
and handed to the London County Council as open 
space for all time. I accordingly approached Mr. 
Sanday, of the firm that managed the property of 
the Eton College trustees, to ask that I might have an 
option to purchase the land and hold, it for a given 
period, to "see if the idea of a, (Garden Suburb to include 
all classes was taken up. 

Mr. Sanday was a tall, grave man, and after I had 
told him all my hopes, and we had studied maps and 
discussed prices, he looked down on me and said, " Well, 
Mrs. Bamett, I know you, and I beheve in you, but 
you are only a woman, and I doubt if the Eton College 
trustees would grant the option of so large and valuable 
an estate to a woman ! Now if you would get a few men 
behind you it would be all right." So I cast about 
for a few men with vision, and asked Lord Crewe to • 
join me, and to this hour he has taken a living and 
helpful part in the creation and development of our 
Garden Suburb, 

That was fourteen years ago, and still clear in my 
memory is a day when, after he had lunched wili 
Canon Bamett, and me at our St. Jude's Cottage; near 
the Spaniards, Lord Crewe and I walked across the 
fields, climbed the hedges, and toiled through stubbly' 
grass until we reached this hill. " This is the highest 
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place, and here we will have the houses for worship and 
for learning," I said, and here they stand. 

The other men who had faith in a vision that was often 
declared " impracticable and Utopian " were Earl 
Grey. Sir John Gorst, Sir Robert Himter, Mr. Herbert 
Mamham, JMr. Walter Hazell, and the Bishop of 
London — two earls; two lawyers, two Free Churchmen, 
a bishop, and* a woman, a veritable showman's 
" happy family" ! Together we held the option until 
such time as the public decided if they cared enough 
for the idea to back it with invested money. In 
February, 1905, the scheme was set out in an 
article in the Contemporary* And then began the' 
labour, the difficulties, and the interest of raising the 
money. Last week, when he opened the Summer 
Meeting, Lord Crewe referred to some of the " excur- 
sions " that he and I took together, " not of a rural 
character." The chief objections put after every 
lecture or interview were — (i) the scheme would not 
pay ; (2) the various classes would not Uve together ; 
(3) it would not be possible to maintain a high standard 
of common gardens without walls, and it was no good 
beginning what could not be carried out. But the 
result of many talks, frequent lectures, much display 
of imaginary plans and " castles in the air," was that 
^120,000 was invested. Most of it was put in by people 
poor in purse, rich in generosity, some by those who 
were ready to try a social experiment, some who, loving 
beauty, grieved over the hideous methods usually 
pursued as London stretched out its arms into the 
suburbs. 

* It caa be had at the bookstall, price id., as well as the report 
of the committee in relation to the eighty acres. 
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The union of all sorts of shareholders was in itself 
an earnest of the deeper union that was being sought 
by the plan. In March, igo6, the company was 
formed, Mr. Raymond Unwin appointed architect, and 
the land purchased. And here I will pause in my 
rapid history to tell yoii an interesting coincidence. 
The last time this land changed hands it was under the 
signature of Henricus Octavus — Henry VIII. — a 
king who bought it with royal gold for his pleasure. 
The next time it changed hands the deeds were signed 
by Henrietta Octavia, a woman who bought it on 
behalf of a public company with the people's money to 
provide the people's homes. That is significant. 

On my birthday ten years ago it was my privilege 
to cut the first sod, and six months afterwards, 
October 9th, 1907, to plant a tree by the first road. 
On October 28th, 1909, I was invited to turn the first 
spadeful of earth for St. Jude's Church, and on 
March i6th, 1911, to lay one of the foundation-stones of 
the Free Church. Since then fetes, functions, anni- 
versaries, have been too many to chronicle. In most 
cases they have .been initiated, organised, and carried 
through by the S3anpathy and energy of Mr. Litch- 
field. One day I suppose I must write about them, if 
only to tell some of the lovely tales of generosity, 
public spirit, and faithful enthusiasm which lie buried 
in the foundations of the Garden Suburb and are 
intertwined amid our roses. 

Some time before the trust, was formed, or the land 
purchased, Mr. Raymond Unwin had joined .us, and 
put his brilliant imagination and technical knowledge 
into the work of laying out the estate. His first maps 
and plans are most interesting, and the present scheme 
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follows in the main features his ideas, but as soon as 
the board was formed Mr. Edwin Lutyens was added 
to our staff, and to his sense of S3mimetry and unerring 
instinct for true proportion we owe the Central 
Square, its church. Free Church, institute, and houses, 
as well as those of both its approaches. 

The first chairman of the board of directors of the 
trust company was Lord Crewe, but on his taking 
ofBce his place was suppUed by another old friend, 
Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, whose interest in the Garden 
Suburb was so deep and living that the last letter he 
wrote before his removal to the nursing home was to me 
on an estate matter. Since death called him in July, 
1913, our president has been Lord Lytton, who has 
given uncalculated time and thought to the service of 
the Garden Submrb, and to me a sustaining friendship 
and sympathy without which I should long ago have 
succumbed during the last lonely four years. 

But though I will stop now telling you the history • 
of our Suburb, it may be of interest to those who wish 
to study it to hear of a few of the public buildings or 
communal homesteads which are to be found in our 
" ways " and " closes " owned and managed by various 
companies or organisations. 

Three worship houses: St. Jude's, called after the 
beloved Whitechapel church, ' and for which our 
vicar has already raised £19,000; the Free Church, 
distinguished by the fact that all sects combine to 
worship within its walls, and that the elders are 
selected from no less than seven denominations. Indeed, 
its key-note may be found in the words I was permitted 
to have carved on the stone I laid, " God is larger than 
the creeds." 
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The Friends' Meeting-house, an exact copy of Penn's 
house of prayer. The institute, where are carried on a 
high-school • and a kindergar1;pn, for the residents' 
children ; an art school ; a music school ; and adult 
Glasses and societies, atjtended in all by over i,ooo 
students and members. 

Waterlow Court, a residential club-house for working 
ladies with opportunities for associated meals. 

An eventide home for those who are near the end 
of their pilgrimage ; a rest home for tired workgirls ; 
an" invalid children's school ; a hospital for wounded 
soldiers', two family households for workhouse 
children ; a convalesceiit cottage ; a nursery training 
school ; a council school for 1,000 children ; a haven 
for old folk over sixty ; a group of " staff " cottages. 

Are you weary of the list ? But I must tell you of one 
more, the Barnett Homestead, built by Sir Alfred 
Yarrow in affectionate memory of my husband, and 
occupied by twelve women and seventeen children left 
'by the men who have giveii their lives for England's 
protection. 

Have I made you feel that the Garden Suburb is a 
collection of philanthropic agencies ? No, it is not ;' 
■ but we living here, each house surjrounded by its own 
charming garden, in peace and comfort, are in danger 
of forgetting the sad and poor and the bereft, and so 
special efforts have been made to settle some few 
members of those who are handicapped of all classes 
and ages in our very midst. That does not mean that 
we are busily engaged in doing good to other people. 
I think, after vast experience, that " doing good " 
is a pernicious practice, though it is usually an early 
infirmity of all noble minds. But thfe young, the 
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weak, the ill, the ignorant, need the influence of a 
wide sky, a clear air, of flowers and beauty, need the 
education of good things " in widest commonalty 
spread," or unwalled roses in the street. 

'People often assume that the inhabitants of the' 
Garden Suburb are all eccentric, sandalled, corsetless 
" cranks." That is not the case ; we are just ordinary 
everyday men and women, kind, very kind, speaking 
from my own experience during the last four- years 
I have lived here, unusually kind, but beyond that 
no different from other people. Our rents differ, but 
so do our incomes. Some of us pay 3s. 3^. a week, 
some of us up to £250 a year, and between those figures 
there is every range of rent and rate. Some of us keep 
servants, some don't ; some of us have motors, some 
use " Shanks' pony " ; some read, some paint, some 
make music, but we all work, we all wash (" no house, 
however small, without a. bath-room " ; vide advertise- 
ment), and we all garden. So we " live and move and 
have our being " relieved from the oppression of wealth, 
and able to. meet each other on the simpler and deeper 
grounds of common interests and shared aspirations. • 
As to the government of our Suburb, we are governed 
by the authorities which govern the rest of the neighbour- 
hood in all matters of public welfare. In all matters 
relating to the land, the woods, the open spaces, the 
development of the estate, we are governed by the Trust, 
who are the ground landlords. In all matters relating 
•to the houses we are governed by the companies which 
have built and own them. The Cp-partners are the 
largest owners, but the Improved Industrial Dwelling 
Company, the Garden Villages Company, the Develop- 
ment Company, the Hampstead Guardians, the Sal- 
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vation Army, some large firms of builders, and many 
private people own property on the estate and manage 
it as seemeth to them best. ^ 

Of plans for the future 1 must not talk, for Lord 
'Lytton will speak on that side of the subject, but I may 
tell you that I have lots in my head and heart of which 
I have not yet told my brother-directors, but which ^ 
I sometimes confide to Mr. Soutar, the architect., who 
has taken Mr. Unwin's work since he was translated to 
the rarer atmosphere of the Local Government Board. 
Into Mr. Soutar's patient ears and efiicient Scotch 
mind I pour my Iiopes, and we find sites, and make 
plans, and long for the end of the crippling war. I 
counted the list to-day, just to tell you, and found 
eleven schemes already on the mental stocks, and most 
of them, truth compels me to add, for the benefit of 
women and children, for I do Uke women so much 
better than men. 

The subject for to-night has been the Garden Suburb, 
and keeping within its boundaries has riot allowed me 
to speak of the wider problems of housing or the more 
detailed work connected with home planning, but in 
conclusion may I remonstrate against the erection of 
block dwellings? I have here the illustration of a 
series of new buildings just created by a modern 
war committee for wounded soldiers. Why should 
wounded soldiers all live together ? Why should they 
be accommodated in huge barrack buildings, their 
homes without individuahty ? Why should they be 
gardenless, their tiny children kept indoors because 
three flights of stairs are not easily negotiable ? Why 
should wounded soldiers not be scaittered among the 
normal population to teach the lessons learnt by their 
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awful experiences and unconsciously to awaken 
sjmipathy ? The division of classes is one of the deepest 
of our social wrongs and one of our gravest dangers. 
To perpetuate it by block class dwellings is indeed the 
missing of an opportunity. 

In the Garden Suburb we have at least led the 
way in showing how ten thousand people of all 
classes of society, of all sorts of opinions; of all . 
standards of income, can Uve in helpful neighbour- 
liness ; we have shown how at the institute people 
of every shade of thought can unite to exchange 
opinions ; we have shown that care for nature can 
throw down class barriers. (The absence of walls 
on the estate is not accidental.) But we want more 
co-operation, more realisation of our aims and intel- 
ligent understanding of the bed-rock j)rinciples of 
our enterprise. As honorary manager I ask for more 
help ; as director it is my bounden duty to consider 
the shareholders and uphold the dignity of the ameni- 
ties ; as an old woman I look to the young to care for 
and develop &■ scheme which is founded on an ethical 
basis, and has as its aim the development of human 
understanding, whereby spiritual forces are given 
freedom. 
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INTRODUCTION 

the crafts and modern life 

By Henry Wilson, President of the Arts and 
Crafts Society 

When the full extent of my responsibility to the 
members of this Conference came home to me I was 
at first filled with fears. 

The present hour is perhaps the most wonderful 
hour in a wonderful age. It has its terrors also, yet 
behind them lie infinite possibihties and infinite hope. 
On all sides we hear that " the old world has gone" ; 
on all sides men ask, " What shall we do with the 
new?" 

With this question in our minds, we come to-day to 
talk of art and craft and modern hfe. 

The papers tell us that the modern preoccupation 
with health or rehgion, with art or craft, proves that we 
no longer possess those essentials. Of courseit proves 
nothing of the sort. What it does is to prove that for the 
pressman in a hurry anything proves everything. 
You might just as well say we are all dead because- 
we love to talk and think about hfe. Now the first, the 
central, fact about life is that it is a continuous process 
of reconstruction. It is continual production. Without 
production there is no life. The quality of the pre- 
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duction is the completest criterion of the quality of 
the Hfe. 

Thus while in certain industries,, such as shipping and 
engineering, civU and mechanical, the quality^ of our. 
national production is remarkably high, though not so 
high as it will become,. yet none who loves his country 
would wish to see the quality of her hfe, of which he 
forms a part, judged from the vast mass of trade pro- 
ductions. In totality these are ignoble beyond words. 
To think that human beings are condemned to spend 
this preparation for eternity not merely in contemplat- 
ing, but in producing, things not only of unnecessary,' 
but of increasing, hideousness, makes one shudder. And 
these are some of the more respectable products. There 
are infinite deeps below, where the light of creation, 
the warm fire of work-pleasure, never penetrates, 
has never penetrated since that moral cataclysm 
called the Industrial Revolution overwhelmed the 
world and drove the peasants, already ruined by 
Enclosure Acts, everjrwhere into such deep poverty 
that the life of the factory was the only escape offered to 
them. The labour troubles which inevitably followed ; 
the rick-burnings in the country, the riots in the towns ; 
the cruel "repressions ; the hangings, transportations, 
and imprisonments ; the Settlement Acts against the 
villagers, the Combination Acts against the town 
workers ; the hideous poor law system directed against 
the victims of our mistaken industrial ideals — all these 
are somany stations of the Cross for the labourer who, 
like Atlas, carries the world on his bruised and bur- 
dened shoulders. His remedy for the evils which 
oppressed him was trades unionisih. That has done 
miich for the town labourers. More remains to be done. 
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Everything has yet to be done for the villagers. The 
worker needs not merely a living wage to feed his body : 
he needs that food for the mind, for his whole nature, , 
which work-pleasure alone can give. From individual 
work-pleasure comes individual artistry. The cathe- 
drals, the temples, the 'great buildings, of the world, 
spring from communal work-pleasure inspired by 
worship, civic firide or local patriotism. National art 
is the natural expression of national delight in life. 

Where is our national art to-day ? There is not 
much, but that little is the product of groups of 
workers animated by that delight in, and rever- 
ence for, workmanship which Carlyle a,nd Ruskin 
preached and Morris and the Pre-Raphaelites and 
their followers of the crg-ft revival practised. The 
aim of that revival is to regenerate England, to 
give a new direction and ideal, to work and pro- 
duction, to bring out and give proper employment to 
the creative faculties latent in every individual. and 
patent in every child. The promoters- seek to give to 
every unit in society a moral concern in the quality 
of his product, be that product what it may. Lastly, 
they seek by raising the level of production, by increas- 
ing the number of producers, to regenerate from below, 
or within, all the arts, crafts, occupations, and indus- 
tries of the country, to create a new agriculture, bring 
work-happiness to every home, beauty to every town, 
and that self-respect which is the recognition of 
indwelling divinity to every individual, wherever he 
may be. . ■ ' 

The ideais and aspirations thus briefly summarised are 
to be found in exfenso not merely in Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Morris, Tolstoy, Carpenter, Kropotkin, but in the 
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works, writings, and lives of every craft-worker for the 
last thirty years. "Yet because Morris and his fellow- 
workers, were fortunate enough at the outset of their 
apostolate to find a few chents whose' heads and 
hearts were as full as their purses, men who gave 
valuable commissions which resulted in the production 
of works of undying beauty,' possessions worthy of any 
nation at any time, critics are never tired of sajang 
that our work can only be bought by the wealthy, and 
that it costs more than that .made by machinery. 
Obviously such critics can see no difference between 
the handicraft and the machine craft. The price 
list and the salesman's assurances are their only 
guide. 

Now what does this demand for cheapness mean ? 
Shorn of the disguises of sham economics, it is a demand 
for the continuance of the past and present machinery 
of production, which, however it may be obscured by 
habit and custom or mitigated by benevolence, is 
based on underpaid labour. Yet it is manifest that 
whoever produces anything needed by his fellow- 
men makes them his debtors. The debt can 
only be partially, discharged by the maintenance 
of the worker and' his family, not merely in condi-' 
tions favourable to their welfare, but favourable to 
the continual increase of the worker's serviceableness, 
to the progressive development of the whole family as 
human beings. This right has for generations been 
denied to the workers as a mass ; and the result of 
years of underpaid task-work has been to destroy, with 
work-pleasure, the power of rational enjoyment, the 
taste for the simple life-givirig pleasures. 

If given more wages, the worker hardly knows how 
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to use them. Many employers and sections of the 
general public assume that these are normal charac- 
teristics of the " labouring classes," as they are 
described. This is of course far from the' real truth. 
But in consequence of this assumption the worliers 
a.re regarded as a class to be kept in their place and 
dragooned into obedience and continual productivity, 
for the benefit of others rather than their own. There 
are of course many employers — an increasing number — ^ 
who do consider their workers, provide them with 
garden villages, recreation rooms, welfare workers, and 
clubs. But while we honour these beneficent examples, 
we must not forget that not even beneficence can 
make a bad system good. 

All work, even the simplest, needs thought energy, 
mor£dity, for its perfect execution. Such service 
cannot be fully paid for ; it is priceless. The least 
that we can do is to make the worker's life as little 
difficult as we may: we cannot otherwise survive. 
No organism can survive which demands the maxi- 
mum production of energy from its constituent 
eells while refusing them the minimum of nutriment. 
Yet that has been our position. For years we have 
demanded the maximum of production and refused the 
minimum wage. We are .learning better, perhaps. 
Meanwhile the craft revival seeks to remedy this by 
educating the craftsman to a sense of his responsibility 
as the possessor of creative gifts, by educating the 
public to a due appreciation of that power, by appeal- 
ing to the universal creative instinct, the common 
delight in making things, by demonstrating that 
happiness is most readily to be found in the union of 
eye, hand, and heart in productive labour. 
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Every- craftsman knows this by experience, but 
England will never be her true self until the principle 
of craft training is universally adppted in every scheme 
of education. She will never reach true efficiency, real 
welfare, until every unit in the nation is a producer 
as well as a consumer. 

To borrow a phrase which the Irish poet George 
Russell used in another connection, the ground 
ideal of the craft revival is " the iiitensive cultivation 
of hinnan life." This ideal includes all possible ideals 
of betterment, better homes, better furniture, a living 
agriculture, country life revitaUsed, towns better built 
and governed, cities finely planned and decorated ; in 
fine, it means in noble Britain a new nobility of labour 
devoted to the intensive cultivation of every unit of 
society. Those who do not understand this, and who 
find or pretend to find certain similarities with mediaeval 
work in our productions, accuse us of turning our backs 
on modem conditions and of living in a fool's paradise 
of mediaevahsm, occupied wholly in study of the past, 
to the neglect of the present need. Yet is not all life 
alternate ebb and flow ? The surge of production must 
be followed by the falling wave returning to the source 
of its power. Does not Machiavelli say, " No State 
can continue in prosperity which does not continually 
return to a study of its origins " ? Recapitulation, 
the continual return to origins, is part of the life process. 
Hence in every phase of life in. every nation, at • 
every stage of every civilisation, there have been periods 
of conscioTis return upon their history. . Even' in 
those times which seem to us to have produced most 
of things most lovely there were men who on looking 
back had visions of still grea,ter perfection in the 
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future, visions which they felt could be realised Were 
men but able to start afresh from the highest points 
attained by their forebears. 

So we have the archaistic period in classic art. There 
is a moment in a civilisation or in .a life when skill and 
idea are nearly balanced. This is the moment of the 
supreme masterpiece. Afterwards skill increases and 
tends to "virtuosity or formalism. Archaism is a revolt 
against both. 

We find, in another field of creative thought, Pytha- 
goras, the jeweller's son, going back to Egypt, Chaldaea, 
Persia, for the inspiration he needed for his philosophy. 
Plato goes back to P3^agoras; The Neo-Platonists 
return to reinterpret their master. 

Porphyry in his exquisite little treatise on the Cave 
of the Nymphs described in the Odyssey finds new 
spiritual meanings in Homer. Virgil was both a Greek 
revivahst and an agricultural reformer. Ovid, whom 
the mediaeval Italians rightly called " il divino'Oviddio," 
helped by his retelling of classic legend to inspire the 
Renaissance. 

It is not possible indeed to understand or appreciate 
the inner meaning of that great spiritual tidal wave 
without some, knowledge of at least these last two 
writers. One cannot read either of them without 
experiencing a miniature renaissance within one's self, 
without a rush of grateful S37mpathy with mediaeval 
enthusiasm. The study of origins rewards us by revieal- 
ing ever new sources of inspiration, ever new forces 
within ourselves. 

So when we turn to the Middle Ages or to the ancient 
world it is not to imitate, but to find counsel or 
stimulus. Sometimes indeed we find warning ; old 
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craftsmanship was not always perfect, at times not even 
honest. William Harrison in those wonderful intro- 
ductory chapters to Hohnshed's History complains thus 
of the craftsmen of his day : " But as the" workman- 
ship of the artificers was never more fine and curious 
to the eye, so was it never less strong and substantial 
for continuance and benefit of the buyers. Neither 
is there anything that hurteth the common sort of our 
artificers more than haste and a barbarous or slavish 
desire to turne the penny and by ridding, their work 
to make a speedy utterance of their wares, which 
enforceth them to bungle up and dispatch many 
things they care not how so they be out of their hands, 
whereby the buyer is often sore defrauded and findeth 
to his cost that haste maketh waste, according to the 
proverb." Even in Elizabeth's day therefore men 
looked back to the time when the crafts of England 
were in better state. 

Thus it would ever seem that to leap forward we 
must first step backward. All the movements of 
history are but the surgings of different waves of spirit 
seeking to break through its bounds, which yet retreat 
and re-estabUsh themselves after every apparent con- 
quest. The craft revival does but foUow the. universal 
method. The so-called mediaevalism is merely the 
expression of. a sound instinct of human solidarity. 

Another reproach often made against the craftsman 
is that he holds himself aloof from trade and despises 
the manufacturer. . Yet here again the reproach is 
less than just. 

The divorce between art and industry is generations 
old. ■ It began with the factory system, some say., Yet 
that is hardly true. The ropts of the evil reach further 
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back than the industrial age. They go at least as far as 
the break-up and spoliation of the guilds, while the 
beginnings could be traced much further still. They 
are found wherever men seek undue profit from the 
labours of their fellow-citizens or seek to hmit or 
mechanise their productions. Craftsmanship is the 
fruit of knowledge found in freedom. Its productions 
are as various and incalculable as those of nature. 
These qualities are not those of the machine. The 
machine is a tool so complex that its capacities are even 
now hardly reaUsed. The machine tender we have 
had far too long in our midst; the machine crafts- 
man, the man who can humanise the machine as the 
sculptor has humanised and dominated the chisel, 
can hardly be said to exist. He has had no chance of 
becoming. 

So long.as the machine produced its quota of saleable 
products the master of the machine was not needed. 
Now that other nations have become formidable rivals 
in production, something else is felt to be necessary. 
Hence the craftsman whose work is permanently, in 
demand, though his patrons may be few, is blamed for 
not rushing in to supply what is lacking in the machine 
and the machine product. Neglected, not to say 
spurned, for years, he is now, with unconscious humour, 
criticised for aloofness; even the ugUness of modern 
production is attributed to his persistent neglect 
of the advantages apd attractions of the factory. 

Whatever may be the future of the machine, it is 
of course manifest that none of its products need 
be ugly or offensive. They will cease to be offensive 
when the aid of craftsman and artist is invoked under , 
proper conditions. This help wiU never be withheld. 
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But it is useless to offer it until those who require it 
realise their need. 

Theprogress of the great modern trades engineering, 
motor work, and aeroplanes has been due to the cumu- 
lative inventiveness of the owners of small shops. The 
independent craftsman in these trades has made the 
largef enterprises possible. The small worker, i.e. the 
free craftsman, is the prime necessity for the greater 
undertakings. In the other trades his help is equally 
vital, equally important ; and one may say without 
any fear of contradiction that the future prosperity 
of England is in the hands of its artists and its crafts- 
men. 



CHAPTER I 

tradition in its bearing on modern painting 

By George Clausen, R.A, 

It is, I believe, necessary that, while painting should 
be based on the sound traditions of the past, it should 
not be so much a slave to them as to hinder its develop- 
ment, or to debar itself from the full expression of 
modern thought, as far as painting is capable of so 
doing ; and I am inchned to think that the close 
following of tradition is apt to limit the artist's mind 
to the technical problems of the art and to what may 
be called the stage setting of pictures, and thus leave 
unregarded, or insufficiently regarded, the function of 
painting as a whole, the use of it, what it is done for. 

I think we are apt to forget that painting should 
make an appeal, and that its appeal should be readily 
understood. And one aspect of the old traditions, the 
acceptance by the artist of the conditions and habit 
of his time, is not sufficiently considered. What 
strikes me most in the old work of any time or country 
is its frankness and honest simplicity ; and we may be 
sure that a great part of its success came because it 
was drawn from the sources of common life that were 
familiar and before meiji's eyes. There was a line of 
thought common to artist and public ; and therefore 
the art was understood and appreciated. This applies 
to imaginative and ideal work to a great extent ^s 
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well a^ to work which is literal ; and I have no doubt 
that the older artists drew more largely on their experi- 
ence of life, and relied less on ideas evolved in the studio, 
and this possibly because they were required to execute 
works for definite purposes. The school o;f Japanese 
colour printing, now almost at an end, may be given 
as an instance of a school arising from a popular need 
and developing fine traditions of its own. 

I do not believe that inspiration, if it is to be fruitful, 
can be drawn from any other source than our actual 
experience of nature or life. The experience of other 
artists is a necessary arid invaluable guide in directing^ 
us how we inay express our own experiences, but the 
emotion received at first hand from nature is the thing 
which keeps art alive. All the schopls, all the manner- 
ists, decline from their leaders and die out, leaving, 
however, traditions of good workmariship. So we may, 
roughly' speaking, learn two things from the old work : 
first, the soul of it, the source of its life and inspiration ; 
second, the workmanship, the questions of practice. 

, It must be admitted that there is no one way of 
rendering nature ; all painting aims at doing so, and 
every phasetof painting, however rudimentary, does, if 
it is intelligible at all, to that extent render nature. No 
one can render all that the word " nature " stands for. 
It is possible to render closely the visual aspect of 
things, and this is what the term " nature," as generally 
understood by painters, means. It should of course 
include expression, and must to some extent. But it 
would seem that the range of art is not wide enough, or 
Jiuman capacity is not great enough, to include all 
qualities at their fullest ; if one is given strongly, others 
must be sacrificed to it.. 
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The abiding charm and interest of early art lies 
in its expressiveness. However imperfect as an imi- 
tation of the look of things, it gives another side of 
nature.- We don't bother whether light and shade, or 
even drawing, is correct, but we do see at once, and 
clearly, what is going on, what the figures are meant to 
be doing. And perhaps, after all, this is the more 
important thing. • The emphasis, exaggerations, and 
partial statements -that we find in early art came, I 
believe almost unconsciously, in obedience to the desire 
for expression. 

Tradition implies a continuity and conrniunity of 
effort. Our art to-day has but Uttle of either; it is 
strongly individualistic, because of the conditions 
which govern its production. People, as a rule, no 
longer want pictures to be painted for a purpose ; and 
the few that are done are of so formal and conventional 
a character that they are practically dead art, an 
exhausted tradition. The artist paints now in the hope 
that some one will want his work when it is done, and 
every man's aim is to express himself as well as he is able. 
And this is good in its way, but the result is, that though 
we have many, able painters, and much fine work is 
produced, there is no gathering together of the forces 
that might, if working for a definite end, express power- 
fully to our posterity some image of our remarkable 
time. We are playing with little things when we should 
be contending with great things. 

Painting, Hke other forms of humail activity, should 
be put to use, and not allowed to be merely ornamental. 
I beheve it should be employed to commemorate the 
great doings of our time, recording them with the 
utmost frankness ; and that we might well banish the 
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■ nondescript nymphs,, etc., who have for so long done 
duty in decorating our public places and buildings, and 
let bur ordinary men and women take their places; 
and that we .should represent them doing, as we know 
them to have done, great deeds. But, before this can 
come to pass, the intelligent pubHc, which is not as 
intelligent as it' should be in these matters, must 
enlarge its views on art, and get rid of the idea that 
a scantily clothed lady posing on one toe (or something 
of that sort) is artistic, and that a l)ody of troops 
marching along a London street is not. The art does 
not depend on the subject ; it is a matter for the artist, 
and depends on the skill with which the subject is 
presented. 

I beheve there is a desire on the part of the public 
that the great happenings of our time should be worthily 
represented, but it is vague and hardly formed. It is 
perhaps even felt that this is not " art," so far has 
the idea of art having a use been forgotten ; and among 
the many problems of reconstruction that the war 
obliges us to face that of making proper use of our 
painters, and in so doing estabhshing a tradition of 
fine work, is one that should have a place. 

We have in aU our towns pubMc-spirited citizens 
whose wish is to ehcourage the arts, and I would 
venture respectfully to point out to them that it 
is not enough to establish art schools and teach boys 
and girls to draw. They should think a Uttle more 
deeply of the matter and recognise that the best way ' 
to encourage the arts is to make use of them. If 
engines or shoes were made for ornament, we should 
never get good engines or shoes. The fact that a thing 
is made for a purpose which is felt to he necessary and 
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\ that, so made, it is well made, applies to paintings as 
well as to engines or shoes. And as, in the case of 
these useful objects, a tradition of good work grows 
with them and around them, so it is with the arts. 

If our leading citizens would have their public 
buildings decorated, not with the usual conventional 
nonsense, but in the spirit of recording . things or 
events in which the city had a pride, they would 
render a greater service to the art of their country 
than any number of exhibitions could do. Through 
the co-operation of effort that would be necessary they 
WQuld help to create and keep alive a fine tradition of 
painting in the Enghsh school. There is a high stan- 
dard of ability among our younger artists. Let them 
have their opportunities, and let us not fear for the 
result. And alt-hough suph work might not-^probably 
would not — ^find general acceptance at first — ^it might 
be rather troublesomer-it would make people think, 
which they rather dislike, and. would not lull them 
like the familiar commonplaces ; although it might 
startle, or seem just ordinary, it would, if sincerely 
done by good artists, take its place as a landmark in 
our history and live for all time. 



tradition in relation to modern art 
By C. F. a. Voysey 

There is a vague and visionary impression conveyed 
by this word " tradition " which compels us to inquire 
carefully- as to what we mean by it as applied to art. 

Our requirements and conditions give rise to the 
adoption of certain modes, and so long as those modes 
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are the fittest we can find they are followed year after 
year and generation after generation, until better 
modes are discovered. The ajfch, for instance, is the. 
outcome of small stones, while the lintel is due to big 
ones", the requirement being the necessity for bridging 
across a space, and the condition being the nature of 
the material to be used. 

These and such-like natural requirements and con- 
ditions give rise to general practices, which in course of 
time we regard as traditional. Tradition is then the 
repetition of opinions and practices. And it is entirely 
non-moral in itself, but capable of both moral and 
immoral application. All depends upon the nature of 
the particular tradition under review as to whether 
we should uphold or condemn it. This is a very impor- 
tant point to be borne in mind, because it often 
happens, when a certain form of tradition is con- 
demned, the condemner is accused of irreverence fpr or 
indifference to the past, such general inference being 
wholly unwarranted. 

We find that traditional ideas and feelings may be 
quite insincerely repeated, and we deplore the fact, all 
the while praising the repetition of technical fitness or 
such methods of construction as appear to us to be the 
best possible under the circumstances, as, forinstance, 
we may fitly imitate in an object of our own, the finish 
we find in Japanese workmanship, but the imitation of 
its traditional thought and feeling is absurd. Chippen- 
dale exhibited this kind of absurdity when he produced' 
his Chinese furniture. The imitation of any traditional 
modes must demand our careful investigation into the 
fitness of those modes to modern requirements and 
conditions. The drawbridge and portcullis would 
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hardly be regarded as fitting additions to a modern 
cotintry house. 

The looking back for precedent and reliance on tradi- 
tion are the natural outcome of weakness. The lazy 
and timid are greatly helped by a visit to the museum 
to see how some 'one else has mastered the problem 
or escaped the difficulties of the work in hand. It is 
idleness that leads us to let others think for us. Idleness 
and timidity make us take shelter behind tradition. 

The great facility for reference to museums and 
libraries has checked a vast amount of individual . 
thought, and it has discourageid a manly self-reliance. 
It is the line of least resistance that we all love, be- 
cause worldly success is Qur aim. If our own personal 
character were our chief concern, we should welcome 
the mental struggle and evolve a sincere artistic 
expression out of a thorough study of requirements and 
conditions. 

Some of the conditions and requirements with which 
we have to deal arise from tfie nature of materials and 
the local character and climate of the place in which 
they are to be used, and to arrive at a full knowledge 
of all these things a reference to tradition is most 
wise and necessary, for the possibilities and limitations' 
of materials can be learned much more quickly and 
thoroughly by seeing how others have used them than 
by relying entirely on our own experience. This seems 
to be the chief, if not the only, justification for tradi- 
tionalism. But.when we come to the consideration of 
thought and feeling, we see that the influence of tradi- 
tion is much more harmful than beneficial. The 
thought and feeling in any object is the life and soul of 
it. It must be alive ; it must be sincere ; it must be frank 
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and utterly truthful. If the thought and, feeling 
coiiveyed through my work is French, or German, or 
Chinese, it is not my own, biit a theatrical imitation 
and a parody, and I am no better than a clown and a 
mountebank. 

The conditions which force people to think for them- 
selves may not be those that lead rapidly to material 
profit; but they do lead to a spiritual fulness, a 
conscious sense of po\\jer and responsibility, that 
strengthens character and nourishes the better side of 
our natures. 

. It was once traditional to teach our children to walk 
by means of the go-cart ; but now we know it is better 
to be in a position where falling is possible, because 
we can only gain confidence and strength by being 
free. We may be sure that the more steeped in tradi- 
tion a man is, the less free he is. You call him con- 
ventional in a tone of hidden contempt. Tradition is 
a kind of go-cart that should be kept only for cripples, 
for there is a fatal tendency due to a habitual reliance 
upon it, which leads to thoughtless imitation and 
repetition. Forms are repeated long after their 
original significance has died away and been forgotten. 
And this habit of thoughtlessness grows on any one and 
leads to slackness and indifference. The traditional 
egg and tongue moulding has been used in this careless ■ 
and. lavish way until one is weary of its frequent 
occurrence and fatigued by its fatuous famiUarity. 

Were the world less wedded to tradition, we should 
have more simple, honest construction, and the only 
ornament we should then want would have to be a live 
and true record of our living thoughts and feelings: , 
Tons of wasted labour would be saved. Millions of 
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pounds of the ratepayers' money are being thrown away 
every year on what is called rustication, which is 
emphasising the joints and the moulding and carving 
of the surfaces of stones the projection of which adds 
not one particle of strength to the general structure-. 
It is one of the commonest illustrations of the effect of 
traditionalism. In order to be in accordance with 
tradition, every^ facing stone is given its ledge, which 
accumulates dirt that forms the grimy soup that stains 
the faces of the buildings to which it belongs. 

Portland stone has a lyonderful beauty of its own 
when allowed to be weatherbeaten in a natural way. 
When free from dust traps it has a noble facility for 
toning down. But the wasteful additions of labouy and 
materials that project, and hold out their hands for 
all that is foul, should remind us how foolish we become 
when enslaved by tradition. 

The very dirt in the air of London, if properly con- 
sidered, should have given a unique character to its 
architecture. It is only one of those conditions the 
consideration of which is the proper foundation of the 
best design, and but for the. tyranny of tradition it 
would have remained a harmless factor. 
■ There is one serious conviction forced upon us when 
we think of the looking back and absorbing reverence 
for the past that has characterised modern times, 
and that is that it betrays a loss of trust in the constant 
working of .Providence and hope in the future He 
is preparing for the children of men. If man felt 
more deeply and constantly the presence of the Creator 
behind the created, he would place less confidence in 
human powers and be less ready to walk with the 
crutches of tradition. It.is our atheism and materialism 
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that has intensified our idolatry of human modes and 
men. We cower and humble ourselves beneath the 
inflated glory of a Michael Angelo, and our teachers 
tell us of the dazzling light of the dead genius and 
make us feel Uke miserable worms. We are cowed 
and dejected by the accounts of a bygone time, and 
the belief in man*s future possibilities is smothered 
beneath the- contemplation of the past. 

A firm belief in the inevitable prpgress of mankind 
gives wings to our hope for the future, and stimulates 
our creative faculty, and, moreover, we feel a 
strengthened interest in new movements, as evidences 
of vigorous life. And it thus becomes easier to be chari- 
tabla towards the novel and unorthodox things that 
shock us. Looking back and reliance on the past 
cramp our S3mipathy with the present, leading some 
persons to take no interest whatever in modem art. 
Cultilred taste is thought to be sufficiently piroved by 
the possession of old masters, while an analysis of 
our likes and dislikes of contemporary work is not 
atteijipted, and the name of the author of any object 
is needed to give the clue to its value. 

It is not generally recognised that the ttue value of 
anything consists in its power to affect our wiU ; and 
so it is evident, if we focus attention on the past, we 
are not in the right condition of mind to appreciate 
the qualities of the present, and our scale of values, 
instead of being genuine, become conventional and 
secondhand. 

From what has been said it is clear that tradition is 
neither good nor bad, but is a principle th?tt may be 
rightly or wrongly applied according to the circum- 
stances of each case. The tradition that we hold our 
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knives in the right hand and our forks in the left is a 
vastly different application of the traditional principle 
from that which leads a parent to baptise his children 
after abandoning the belief in baptismal rights. Both 
are traditional ; both are the repetition of opinions and 
practices. But ho'w vastly the latter affects our sense 
of sincerity, loyalty, fidelity, candour, and a multitude 
of moral feelings not appealed to at all in the former 
instance. 

So far, then, as tradition perpetuates the modes that 
are most fitting, it is a helpful power, but the moment 
it puts a check on the honest expression of individual 
thought and feeling it is harmful and bad, provided 
always we value sincerity more than conformity or 
obedience to external authority. We do not need 
liberty to violate the nature of material, but we do 
want freedom to express the better part of our natures 
and to arouse the noblest feeling. When we are 
governed by an internal authority, that is a conscious 
guidance of superhuman power, we are less likely to 
do harm than when wholly controlled by external 
.powers or public opinion. To be ruled by tradition 
and precedent, and in fact any external power, must 
produce a cramped judgment and partisan policy. 
External authority must of necessity narrow our lives 
if it dominates them. The inner monitor of conscience 
is for ourselves only, never to be made use of for the 
control of others. It is the only condition under which 
human faculties can develop to the full. The con- 
ventional traditionalist will denounce this view as 
leading to anarchy, but that which- we have never 
experienced in our minds we can never fully under- 
stand. To appreciate the full power of a tender con- 
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scfence and a secret thirst for goodness, truth, and 
■ beauty, we must be free from traditional dogma. 
People brought up to believe that it is damnation to 
doubt must experience great difficulty in the search 
for truth. " Tradition," often miscalled " faith," 
stimulates credulity, and the poor blind believer 
cannot be blamed for not seeing the truth ; freedom we 
must have for its pursuit. Nevertheless it is certain 
and clear to us all that we want to help each other ;• 
we all want to strengthen that which is healthy and 
noble. But on questions of method we must compare 
differences of opinion to the end of time. Thoughts 
that fit one age will not always fit another; and, as 
it is a common desire to lead rather than to follow, we 
find countless numbers ready, like.myself, to dabble in 
the principles governing human thought. 



tradition in its bearing on modern art 

By Halsey Rxcardo, F.R.I.B.A. 

In my attempt to deal with the influence of tradition 
in its bearing on modern art I shall leave the considera- 
tion of its importance on the emotional side to the 
other speakers and content myself with its value on 
the scientific side. The religious ideals, and the sym- 
bols that embodied them, have been, andmust alwjCys 
be, of paramount consequence in directing the manifes- 
tations of art, and as we contemplate the achieve- 
ments of art it is the emotional side that first impresses 
us, and we sometimes fail to see or recognise the under- 
lying science that hag enabled the passion to express 
itself, 
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The function of art is to satisfy a spiritual craving 
and to diffuse this satisfaction, so that others may 
share in the pleasure of it and feel the better for it. 
Art in its vocabulary uses recognised symbols 
both for the sake of being better understood by the 
many and as a convention, like shorthand writing, 
summarising the special aspects which form part of 
its pronouncement . These symbols are in constant 
process of development where art is Uving, bringing 
up cables' lengths of the past to steady and orientate 
the future. The blue cloak of the Madonna, dating 
from Byzantium, endures to this day. But the 
utterance of art is not won by inspiration only, or by 
dreams ; the knowledge of grammar is necessary to 
make speech coherent. In the art that I propose now 
to consider, which I will call constructional .art, as 
differentiated from. graphic or vocal art, an immen- 
sity of spade-work has gone, or has always to be 
going, to construct this grammar. And this spade- 
work, co-ordinated and clarified, constitutes tradition. 
Tradition is experience funded. Like the arts it serves, 
tradition is a living influence, growing and changing 
as the circumstances, the needs of life, and the outlook 
thereon alter. Think of the amount of observation, 
of testing, of proving, that is exercised in the builder's 
craft. In the quarry lie the various qualities of stone, 
usefiil each for distinct purposes, the ^tone to be 
seasoned or worked fresh according to the use it 
is to be put to ; the amount of work, and the character 
of it, that is advisable on each quaUty of stone, 
all out of the same quarry ; the placing of the stone 
in the building either on its natural bed as it lay in 
the quarry or, as may sometimes be niore expe- 
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dient, contrary to the way of its formation ; then the 
burning of the Hme and the properties acquired, 
the age at which it should be used, the differentiation 
between fat and hydrauhc UiAes, and the slaking of 
plaster. Take the forester's Me : the right season for 
the feUing of trees ; the necessary time and methods 
for the seasoning of the different kinds of timber; 
the history of the oak, whether it grew half starved, 
storm-swept, -or luxuriantly in a rich, sheltered 
meadow. Think of all this kind of knowledge, that has 
been- collected from the time of the garden of Eden 
up till now and enshrined in tradition. New materials 
arise ; new methods of deaUirg with them have to be 
contrived ; new wants arise, and new methods of supply 
must be invented. Where stone is not you may have 
to biiild with bricks, or even with mud. 

Tradition is communal, not individual. Its scope 
and form is enlarged and modified by individuals, and 
the guilds and trades unions protect its growth from 
commercial abuse. Its growth is accentuated and 
accelerated by the spirit of adventure and the passion 
for science that have always influenced the craftsman, 
The triumphs of Roman architecture are due to the 
workmen experimenting incessantly -with the cement 
beneath their feet, with devices to spare or dispense 
with, that almost unobtainable— in their country — 
building material timber for centering. When the 
Roman legions returned from foreign service, they 
brought 'back with them their experiences of the build- 
ings they had to raise during the slack times when they 
were in winter quarters with strange outlandish 
materials, and their examination of the native build- 
ings in their neighbourhood; and to this day the 
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Italian workman is remarkable for the dexterity with 
which he can shift to do without the usual apparatlis 
and helps in building by making ingenious contrivances 
to. take their place. So in mediaeval times the spirit 
of adventure and the passion for science are quite as 
fully marked. Beauvais represents the problem of 
the equilibrium of forces in masonry carried to the 
topmost pitchy The builders of Amiens had constructed 
what looked like the ne -plus ultra in vaulted stone 
structure carried out t6 cover the largest area at the 
greatest height with the minimum of material. The 
science of this building is amazing. I cannot propose 
here to attempt to illustrate my statement, but who- 
ever has seen it and will reflect that this miracle of 
fairy raising has stood for now near six hundred 
years must feel that the science of its construction 
must be of the highest order. The people of Beauvais 
desired with their cathedral, built a few years later, to 
go one better. They must have observed the scheme 
of construction very closely, argued and analysed the 
system of thrusts and counterforts, discussed the 
possible and advisable extension of the forces engaged 
and the suggested means of parrying them. They built 
a larger and loftier cathedral, but they ran the margin of 
safety too fine. The nave fell down, but the choir still 
stands. But to be able to reach such a measure of 
delicate counterpoise implies a most intimate know- 
ledge of the capacity of the materials, a most intimate 
knowledge of where to direct^ to sustain, and oppose 
the colossal -forces of disruption from the towering 
vaults. Much of this tradition of mason craft in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries has passed away. 
In the fifteenth century the problem became one of erect- 
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ing comparatively inert, supine structures as compared 
with the ahnost quivering equilibrium of the earlier 
work. There is always this difficulty of deciding when 
a tradition, or some detail of it, has become outworn. 
The actual first impelling conditions that brought the 
practice into existence may get forgotten, superseded, 
and atrophied ; and yet the branches of the tree are 
allowed to persist and, it may be, obstruct, whilst the 
root has been cut away. On the other hand, it is fear- 
fuUyeasy and tempting to scrap tradition and start with 
a clean slate, forgetting that two almost parallel require- 
ments can subsist alongside. Take the case of win- 
dows for an example. As soon as the habit of canying 
with the rest of the luggage the glass lights of the man- 
sion was, owing to the increase in quantity of glass, 
found to be unnecessary, houses were provided with 
glass casements in iron frames, fixed to their stone 
muUions. When brick, buildings became commoner, 
these iron casements were set .in wooden frames. 
About the time of WiUiam III. the sliding sash window 
was introduced from Holland. This occasioned an 
entirely fresh set of investigations and trials. None of 
the experience that applied to casement windows was 
of any practical bearing on sash windows. A new 
tradition had to be built up, upon which we of the 
present day rely substantially. But alongside of the 
sash window persists still the casement window, both 
full of traditionary lore, both learning to adapt them- 
selves to modem conditions of window-cleaning 
faciUties and controlled ventilation. 

The most serious impact on the leisurely growth of 
tradition was the sudden irruption of modern masterful 
machinery. Modest helpfulmachinery there had been in 
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use from long time. But there has grown up since the 
middle of last century a breed of extraordinarily capable 
machines, ready to do aU, and more than all, man's 
hand can do ; and behind them stands a host of manu- 
facturers, applauding them and urging them on to do 
their ingenious utmost. The growth of these mechanical 
automata has been surprisingly quick and universal, 
and the purchaser of their products has been dazed 
by their quantity and apparent cheapness. We are 
only now beginning to ask ourselves. What are the 
legitimate functions of machinery ? What, we may ask, 
are the characteristic features of machine-made goods ? 
The extreme accuracy of the machines ; the uniformity 
of their output ; their rapidity of production ; their 
command of tireless power. Rightly used, these are 
all valuable quahties, quaUties that should lessen the 
drudgery of the world, make the labour of service 
easier, and do the distribution of goods easily, swiftly, 
and securely. The common and simple necessities of 
life should be machine-made, and we should restrain 
our machines to perform that function only ; anything 
that comes under the heading of luxury should be 
hand-made. The cups and plates on our breakfast- 
tiable should be machine-made ; the vase that holds 
our flowers may be thrown on the potter's wheel. If 
the cups and plates are to be decorated, let the orna- 
ment be hand-painted and simple, since crockery is a 
short-lived commodity, and there is no sense in making 
a thing that is going to find its sudden end on the floor 
or in the sink so precious that its ruin causes a heart- 
break. But the glory of the machine is in the accuracy 
of its output, and it is a real joy to see tall columns of 
plates and saucers all accurately corresponding to. 
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and fitting in with, each other. So let our floor-boards 
be machine-run, tongued and grooved to a mathe- 
matical accuracy ; but our pangUing — if we aspire to 
it — must be hand-made. 

Then there is the satisfaction of the well-printed 
page. After the type has been designed and cast the 
opportunity for further design comes in the spacing 
of the lettering on the page, the amount to be given to 
margin, and so forth. But the exact setting of the type, 
the even printing, and the perfect reproduction of 
thousands of copies from the machine's own lap — that 
is its virtue d,nd its glory. The world has accepted the 
printing machine on its own merits, and through all 
its improvements and developments has not tried 
to import into it the charms and imperfections- of 
manuscript, but has held fast tb its mechanical virtues 
and exploited them. And at the present moment 
the trade in book production -is the one that we can 
view with the greatest pleasure and the greatest pride 
of all machine-made goods : we can buy a book for 
a shilling or so that is well printed, well bound, well 
illustrated, a pleasure to hold, a pleasure to read, and 
a pleasure to possess. 

Machines, as well as materials, have their rights, 
and they .can reward as well as avenge. 

New traditions are at this moment being created, , 
due to the pressure of the wair, in the workshops and 
factories. The virtues of scrupulous accuracy and 
perfect finish are being realised ; the sense and import- 
ance of the things done, so different from the weari- 
some fashioning of purposeless rubbish, give the impress 
of reality to the labour. The workman of. to-day is 
asking questions about his place in industry and his 
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place in the. State. He is demanding that he shall be 
something more than a unit of labour power to be • 
appUed here or there*s the circumstances of the market 
or the caprice of the capitaUst may decide. The indus- 
trial enfranchisement of the workman is a new force, 
a spiritual fbrce more than a material. William Morris 
in the Arts and Crafts Essays describes " the essen- 
tial motive power towards art in past ages " to be 
" the work of the mass of craftsmen unconscious of 
any definite style, but producing beauty instinctively, 
conscious rather of the desire to turn out a creditable 
piece of work than of any aim towards positive 
beauty." This training to do things right, with the 
clear necessity of this rightness ever before one, will 
Ultmiinate the mysteries of tradition, and reveal the 
value of the fund of experience that is contained in 
them. To do things in the right way, to have things 
done in the right wa}^ are the first impulses of art ; 
and the gospel of righteousness is derived and issues 
from these impulses. Actual knowledge of materials 
and .their capabilities and behaviour, pursued with 
all the resources of modern investigation and appli- 
ances, must be the platform from which progress is to 
start. Beauvais represents the passion for, and the 
science of, the equilibrium of forces, in masonry carried 
to the utmost pitch. And we must remember that the 
temper in which the thirteenth century cathedrals 
were raised produced the statuary and carved enrich- 
ment that adorned them. There is good hope, I trust, 
that the war will bring about more quickly and more 
peacefully the industrial revolution that WiUiam 
Morris was so anxious to see, that the workman shall 
have work to do that shall bring him pleasure and 
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credit in the doing. The training in the munition 
shops, the familiarity with the latest refinements of 
machinery, the demand for intense accuracy, for 
intense observation, for creati^^e criticism, the serious 
purpose of the output---for life and death depend 
on its perfect truth — ^will, it is not too much to hope, 
create a tradition of craftsmanship that shall apply, not 
only to the production of destructive objects, but to 
the homelier necessary articles of life, a tradition that 
wUl make the production of rubbish almost impossible, 
for [rubbish, to have any commercial quaUty, has 
got to be produced on quite another and lower standard 
than that allowed by this tradition. Think how much 
easier life will be, how much simpler the apparatus 
of life, " unencumbered by the cheap rubbish that 
attempts so violently to encroach on it. We may some- 
times deplore this cataract of trash that was imloosed 
upon our homes and in our streets ; we less often 
consider the deadening effect which its production has 
upon the unhappy workman who has to make it. In 
truth his task iS a soulless t3nranny, immoral, needless. 
We may hope that this new tradition may prove strong 
enough to crush out the supply (fox there is no real 
demand) of triviahties and put labom: on its proper 
footing. " The pleasure," Morris says in one of his 
essays ("Architecture, Industry, and Wealth"), '.'which 
ought to go with the making of every piece of handi- 
craft, has for its basis the keen interest which every 
healthy man takes in healthy Ufe, and is compounded 
chiefly of three elements, variety, hope of creation, aiid 
the self-respect which comes of a sense of usefulness, 
to w;hich must be added that mysterious bodily pleasure 
which goes with the deft exercise of bodily powers." 
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The workman has already begun to have some inkUng 
of this definition of labour. The Minister of Education 
in his syllabus of the school teaching under his adminis- 
tration has postulated the necessity of some manual 
training for the students in the schools, and it rests 
now with our trades unions to concern themselves with 
the standard of efficiency reached and preserved. So 
far they have been occupied with the welfare of the 
workman in the matters of hisj)ay, his output, and the 
hours of working — important items that need defining 
and realising ; but, besides the question of the quantity 
of his work, there is the really greater question of 
the quality which it is their business, as it was that of 
the guilds in past times, to define and secure. Life is 
too serious to be wasted. The waste of work in the 
making of useless (and therefore ugly) articles and 
objects- of vain luxury is really the waste of men's 
lives. The making of the terrible instruments of 
destruction, piteous and uneconomical as it is, is a 
better emplojoneiit for a man than the output of 
purposeless rubbish. And the men see that. There is 
sense in their labour ; paradoxical as it may sound, 
there is safety in their labour: .they are working to 
preserve an ideal, not for themselves only, but for 
their friends, their neighbours, their race, for the 
nationalities of more than half the globe. This gives a 
consecration to the work of their hands, t spiritual 
exaltation ; and when, in the times to come, there shall 
be no need of this particular manufacture, and other 
work shall take its place, there will be this tradition 
to confer a kind of hereditary benediction on their 
efforts, to approve the nature and the quality of their 
labour. 



CHAPTER II 
art schools and craft workshops 
By Professor Selwyn Image, M.A. 

Though the form in which our subject has been set 
us for consideration this afternoon seems to imply a 
treatment of it along lines eminently practical, yet I 
venture to think that, regarding the time at my dis- 
posal, these few remarks may be of most service if they 
aim at suggesting one or two general ideas and prin- 
ciples rather than at attempting to lay down a number 
of rules for the conduct of our schools and workshops. 
For here, as in most other matters of human conse- 
quence, the first thing necessary is to be possessed of 
ideas and principles sane and clear. Moreover, as my 
own experience has lain chiefly amongst the schools 
of art rather than the craft workshops, you will pardon 
me if it is to the former exclusively that I now confine 
my attention. So far, however, as my remarks may be ■ 
found to have any interest and value at all, I fancy they 
wUl not be in their measure without relevancy should 
it come to devising how to set on foot and regulate the 
workshops. 

Art schools, I take it, in the sense in which we nowa- 
days use the term, are comparatively a recent inven- 
tion. They are the outcome, of certain modern social 
conditions. It is idle on that account to gird at 
them— a very easy pleasantry that, let me say in pass- 
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ing — and to be for ever dinning into our ears how far 
better our forefathers managed the business.. Here 
these schools are, and for many a day are Hkely to 
remain. The thing is not so much to be insistent on 
theii: shortcomings, patent enough, as to ask with prac- 
tical intention. How can we make good use of them ? 
Now to this end the first point to settle with ourselves is, 
Why do they exist ? Let me submit to you that they 
exist for two purposes, purposes closely akin, yet in 
many ways entirely separable. They exist, first, for 
the training of professional artists and craftsmen; 
they exist, secondly, for the training of artistic 
appreciation in the community at large. Well, it is on 
this second purpose of their existence that I will beg 
you to let me say a word or two this afternoon to start 
with. 

The love of art and the desire for it are not things 
esoteric, exotic, a particular exclusive endowment of 
the chosen few. The witness of history inteUigently 
. read and of personal experience generously inter- 
preted proves that they are of the essential stuff of 
human nature as such, that they are fundameiltal in 
it, and meet us universally. I make bold to put this 
to you baldly, having no time now to offer any detailed 
facts in support.of what I am quite aware may seem to 
some of you a rather rash assertion. For myself, at any 
rate, I am convinced that it is a true assertion ; and 
obviously, so far as one accepts it, it makes all the differ- 
ence in the world in our attitude towards art as a social 
interest and towards artistic education as something 
which should be readily and soundly obtainable by 
every citizen desirous of it. On this beHef, therefore, 
frankly confessed,.! am basing what I have to say this 

2 
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afternoon entirely. Indeed, if it were not my belief 
I should not have felt myself able to accept your kind 
invitation to join in your Conference at all. 

But the truth, if it be a truth, which I have thus 
asserted, does not bUnd us to the fact that at any given 
time — as very largely, for instance, alas ! in our own 
time — the current appreciation of art may be exceed- 
ingly low, may be a very confused and faulty apprecia- 
tion, an. appreciation undeveloped and by various 
causes obstructed. And here it is necessary, in order 
to make our position quite clear, that we draw a dis- 
tinction, and constantly bear it in mind, between the 
gift of artistic creation and the gift of artistic apprecia- 
tion. Moreover, one may note in passing in respect of 
both these gifts that it goes without sapng how 
infinitely varying in degree may in either case be their 
excellence. Well, when we say that the love of art and 
the desire for it are in human nature universal, we 
by no means pretend that the gift of artistic creation 
is universal. On the contrary, it assuredly is very much 
the reverse. No, our remark apphes only to artistic 
appreciation. And if this be the case, then, so far as 
the public generally and amateurs are concerned, it is on 
the development of artistic appreciation, the develop- 
ment of artistic, sensitiveness, that our main thought 
has to be fixed. Pardon me if I am somewhat insistent 
on this point. For the moment — and you will not mis- 
judge me if T venture to say for the purpose of such a 
gathering as the present — ^not perhaps the whole ques- 
tion, yet certainly the prominent question, before us is, 
What can our schools of art up and down the country, 
about which we hear so much, and upon which is 
spent so much care and money — ^what can they do 
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for just this one particular branch of development, 
the development, I mean, in the public generally, the 
development amongst amateurs, of artistic apprecia- 
tion or sensitiveness ? 

I suppose we are all aware that there are those who 
would pooh-pooh such a question from the start and 
altogether. These authorities hold the amateur in 
contempt, and would have our public schools, if not 
barred to him, at any rate superciliously indifferent 
to his education. Let me say at once that with 
this attitude I have no S3anpathy whatever. From 
what I have just said you will understand why 
I have not. I need not further labour the point. 
Quite in an opposite spirit, then, I would have our 
schools of art encourage, the attendance of amateurs, 
but, mark you, encourage it with this vital reservation : 
that they should be amateurs only, who pledge 
themselves to submit to discipline. If they will not 
so pledge themselves, let them be refused ; if after 
acceptance they break their pledge, let them be 
summarily turned out. The headmaster must be 
entrusted with so much imquestioned autocratic power. 
As things are I feel as keenly as anybody what the 
cause of art suffers from amateurs and amateurish- 
ness. But the evil is no evil radical in the constitution 
of things; it is the result of faulty and misapplied 
methodis. Let us grasp once and for all that the artistic 
training of the amateur should hot differ from the 
artistic training of the professional artist in the way 
slovenliness differs from precision, or a smattering of 
knowledge and skill from solid learning and accom- 
plishment. It differs only, so to say, in the length, 
of road travelled towards complete mastership — pre- 
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cisely that, the length of road travelled. But so far 
as the two students travel together they should know 
that much of their one common road with equal 
intimacy. 

Well, you may say, this is stem doctrine ! No doubt, 
but it is the only sound doctrine. You remember the old 
world admonition " Initium sapientiae verissimum est 
disciplinse concupiscentia " — " The very true begiiming 
of wisdom is the desire of discipline." The amateur, 
so far as he goes, must learn not to dabble with drawing 
and paint, or whatever the craft may be, but painfuUy 
to acquire up to the point of his strictly limited yet 
genuine training in these matters assured competence. 
In other words, he muSt be taught not sometMng in a 
showy fashion about the arts generaUy, but something 
about the practice of at least one art, however minor 
an art, in a fashion genuinely workmanlike. And 
what will be the result of this ? Not that his drawing, 
painting, or craft will in themselves probably have 
any special permanent value. Never mind that. His 
eyes will have been opened, as they can be opened 
through no other means, to appreciate really fine 
draughtsmanship, painting, and craft, whenever he has 
the luck to come across them. His innate but un- 
developed desire for art will have been trained to run 
naturally in healthy channels. Further, he will be 
thus helping to make for the development of a body .of 
sound public opinion about art, upon which opinion 
indeed art does ultimately itself so largely depend for 
its fineness and its advancement. 

Treat your "amateur, then, I would counsel, in this 
way ; induce in your amateur a spirit which will make 
him see the wisdom of gladly submitting to be treated 
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in this way. Why, surely, then every school of art in 
the country might gradually so far become a local 
centre, not of dilettante sestheticism, but of a genuine 
artistic culture, virile and diffusive. 

In respect of our schools of art as they exist for the 
-training of professional artists and craftsmen the 
problems are in some ways simpler than those which 
arise in connection with the training of amateurs. In 
the majority of these professional cases a youth enters 
the school because he shows some unusual aptitude for 
a definite line of artistic production ; and he is aware 
that he must thoroughly — that is to say, that he must 
patiently — learn there his special practical business, 
if he hopes by-and-by to make a successful livelihood 
of it. In old days such a ^outh would have apprenticed 
himself to some master of the particular art or craft 
he intended to follow. The conditions of a modern 
school of art are in the nature of the case different from 
those which obtained under the system of master and 
apprentice. But what I suggest is, that the nearer 
our modem system can in its spirit and methods 
approach to the older system the better. In a well- 
conducted modem school you will have, then, I submit 
to you, a headmaster, who is himself, mark you, a 
master of at least some one art, and not merely an 
administrator with a gift for organisation. Under 
him, carefully chosen, and after appointment with a 
very free hand given them as to method, are the instmc- 
tors in each department in which the school professes 
to give students a training. But, again mark you, 
each such instractor is himself a master of the craft 
he has been selected to teach. In this way the students 
in each craft are pretty much, you see, in the position 
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of the old apprentices. I mean, they are under one 
master, who knows his special business, teaches the 
pupils entrusted to him his particular way of doing it, 
stamps upon them, therefore, in no little measure his 
own personality. Yes, no doubt, they are finally 
turned off a good deal after his pattern. But you need 
not in the least worry over fancying that thus originality 
will be crushed. At all events, that invaluable thing 
thoroughness of workmanship will be secured; and 
any real originality — never a frequent phenomenon — 
which there may be here and there latent will surely 
enough in due course make shift to assert itself. 

Thorough training in sound workmanship, the 
understanding' of what such workmanship is, the desire 
for it, the determination to practise it — alike from the 
artistic, moral, and social point of view, could anything 
be a gain of more unequivocal value ? Yet in the case 
of professional students, and in proportion to their 
earnestness, one recalls Raskin's paradox at the close 
of his first series of Oxford lectures, how that " hitherto 
great artists, though always gentlemen, have yet been 
too exclusively craftsmen " ; and there is sufficient 
truth in this so characteristically unqualified an asser- 
tion at least to set us on our guard. A craftsman, after 
all, may be too closely tied to his bench — not merely, 
that is, in the sense of being overworked, but in the 
sense of being with too rigorous exclusiveness mentally 
and spiritually absorbed by it. 

The wise master, therefore, who has the best welfare 
of his pupils at heart, their personal happiness, their 
serviceableness to the community, nay, the develop- 
ment of their work itself, will provide opportunities for 
their instruction in history, in literature, in natural 
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science, in the many various interests, that is, which go 
to make up the full complement of human life reason- 
ably apprehended. It may seem often enough that 
many of these excursions to which he invites them 
have little directly to do with the main business for 
which they are set under him. But the danger resultant 
from heiaghomo unius libri is, after all, quite a real one ; 
and what we^ may call extra studies, if devised pru- 
dently and carried out attractively, will not divert and 
dissipate a youth's attention from his main purpose : 
they \vill but enlarge his horizon and S3mipathies, and 
render him as a member of the community the more 
self-reliant, resourceful, and effective. ' 

But my allotted time is up, and I must bring these 
few reflections to a close. Let me end by saying that 
for our schools of art as. they actually exist to-day I 
have a high regard. I have seen a great deal of ejfcel- 
lent work produced by them. I do not think that most 
of us appreciate them as we ought to do, or make 
an3rthing like the tise of them we might make. It is 
the fashion in some rather prominent quarters to 
decry them, to pick hoies in them, to fix upon their 
shortcomings, which are many, and ignore their excel- 
lencies, which assuredly are also many. At the same 
time I do not for a moment pretend that there is not 
room for much practical improvement in them ; and 
I think that such practical improvement need not be 
so "very difficult a business, need Hot be at all a dream 
and mere counsel of perfection. 

In the brief sketch which your courtesy has altowed 
me to draw for you you can hardly have failed to note 
the importance I attach to the personality of the master, 
and to the freedom he should enjoy in exercising it. 
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In art individuality is more than half the battle ; and a 
successful master naust not only possess individuality, 
but he must be in a secure position to let it have fair 
play. If he is hampered by centralisation, by official- 
dom, by meddling committees of well-meaning, enthu- 
siastic, but, so far as art goes, imperfectly equipped 
persons ; if more than half his time is occupied with 
preparing meticulous returns and statistics, and with 
coaching his students up for competitions and external 
examinations ; and if his position virtually depends 
on his forcing them through these with brilliant results, 
well, he may have the genius of a bom artist and the 
capacity of a born teacher, but you will never get 
out of him his best, nor will his school, for all the prizes 
it may secure, ever render the community its true 
service. 

I will end by putting it to you bluntly : Sweep away, 
as far as may be, your supervision and interference. 
Choose your man with infinite ca,re ; and then, again 
as far £is may be, leave him to himself. Let him be 
to the pupils entrusted to him, as the old masters were 
to their apprentices, very largely in loco parentis. 
Do not force him to conform to certain hard-and-fast 
universal regulations and bring himself into exact line 
with prearranged standards. For indeed it is by local 
variety of method and of work that our schools should 
be distinguished, not bylaeing each competitively a 
reproduction of some single type, however admirable 
a type. When that is the spirit which prevails in our 
establishment, our conduct, and oux generous support 
of the schools, then, but not till then, our national 
artistic education will have entered on a career of 
vital development. 
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craft workshops 
By Thomas Okey 

We meet under the shadow of a great and over- 
whehning tragedy. Yes, but with our faces set with 
hope towards the future. 

There is a beautiful passage in Schiller's " Wallen- 
stein" where the poet, after the savagery and desolation 
wrought by the Thirty Years' War, imagines the soldier 
returning home and "men become human again"; 
and sooner or later this reign of hell will cease, and 
those of us who survive will have to do our best to 
knit together the ravelled fabric of peaceful' civil Ufe. 
Not only must we find a living wage for the millions 
of soldiers and war workers : we shall most of us be 
poorer, and shall have to justify our existence by work 
for the community ; for the problems that attend the 
prosecuting of a great war are small compared with 
those that will face us afterwards. It is then that misery 
will take her toll, and now, more than ever in the past, 
war means suffering to the victors' as well as the van- 
quished. 

Let me read a few words from a letter written by an 
English lady * two years after the "great victory of 
Waterloo, a hundred years ago : " The sight of the 
poor in London is even more melancholy than that of 
the murky and foggy sky. I ani not speaking of those 
that beg, but of the silent and drooping figures in the 
prime and middle, of life seated, shivering and dying, 
on the steps of houses, without stockings, without 
linen, in ragged clothing, those who are above the 

• Mrs. Richard Trench. 
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lower class, with famine sunken in every line of their 
faces. This indeed is a sorry sight in our once happy 
country." 

Now if there is one thing more certain than another 
it is that the maturer social conscience of our day will 
not suffer these miseries of the early nineteenth to be 
repeated in the early twentieth century. And what 
does this mean ? It means we shall be flung back on the 
strenuous production of the primary needs of life, on 
food, on clothing, on shelter, on the simple, primitive, 
indispensable necessities of civil existence. 

We are met here this afternoon to take counsel how 
such things as may be made with human hands shall 
be made under human conditions, with trained skill, 
.with sincerity, and with that indefinable charm that 
beauty gives to utiUfy and which blesses both him who 
makes and him who uses. This, I take it, is the meaning 
of our being assembled here ; this, thanks to the 
admirable initiative of Mrs. Barnett, is to be our little 
contribution to that task of appalling magnitude — the 
task of reconstruction after the War. 

But to come more directly to my subject — the 
future of craft workshops. How shall we organise 
them so as to achieve our aims ? How shall we train 
our future workers in the handicrafts ? Can the class 
system so universally prevalent effect what we desire ? 
Is it a satisfactory substitute for the old apprentice- 
ship system in a workshop ? and if not, can we find 
an adequate substitute ? 

How then was the apprentice trained for the p"ractice 
of his craft ? Let me give my own experience as imper- 
sonally as I can. 

On leaving school, say about twelve or thirteen 
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years of age, the boy was sent to the workshop and 
set to do odd jobs of sorting, preparing, fetching, and 
carrying the stuff used by the workmen. He thus 
obtained a thorough knowledge of the various kinds of 
material he was destined to use, its quaUties, its pro- 
cesses, its careful preparation and handling. He learnt 
the use of tools and appliances. Beginning with the 
elementary drudgery of the craft, he was gradually 
set to work on its simpler developments and slowly 
promoted to its higher branches as aptitude and dili- 
gence were displayed. He was not directly taught 
very much, but the fact of being and working in the 
midst of craftsmen each having attained a more or less 
perfected mastery of his art, each working in that 
spirit of emulation, often unconscious, which inevitably 
obtains where men work together — this fact, I say, gave 
him a priceless training which no mere class teaching 
can offer. Compare this workshop education, educa- 
tion in the literal sense of the word, this training in an 
atmosphere of craftsmanship where the lad insensibly 
absorbed its very spirit and grew up in the mystery 
of his art — compare this with the ordinary class teach- 
ing. The boy, we will say, attends a class for an hour or 
two once or twice a week, and he is one of many lads 
taught by a more or less competent teacher. He is 
straightway set to make a piece of work, and often 
in the desire to render the class attractive and to figure 
up attendances for official reports, which no one reads, 
the drudgery of the early stages is ignored or slurred 
over and the pleasanter processes brbught forward. 
He is one among half a dozen or more tyros all alike 
fumbling to obtain some command of recalcitrant 
material. Think of the contrast between these learners 
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and one working in a shop where every stroke an^ move- 
ment, every sleight of the hands of the master crafts- 
men around him, is an incentive to higher effort, 
a call to a greater and greater perfection, a reproach 
to slackness and bungUng. How shall I make this 
clear to you ? This lifting up may be compared to the 
effect of pacemakers in a race where he who runs is 
drawn on and on to the goal and is stimulated to 
surpass his native powers. Comparing small things 
with great, those very same fundamental principles 
that gdvern the practice of the greatest and noblest 
of the fine arts govern also the practice of the humblest 
handicraft. It is one of the commonplaces of art criti- 
cism that inferior artists when working in the presence 
of the greater masters are pulled along and touch a 
higher level of excellency than when working alone. 
Were it not for this fact, what would become of the 
art critic and the expert ? Emerson had this fact in 
mind when, referring to the supremacy of Greek 
sculpture, he remarked "that the Greeks wrought in 
schools and fraternities, the genius of the master 
imparting his skill to his associates and inflaming them 
with his example." 

-" Well," but you will say, " the old apprenticeship 
system is gone for ever," and so perhaps it is. We 
cannot afford in these strenuous times to devote five 
or seven years of a boy's life to learning a trade. Can 
we find a substitute ? For find one we must. Well, in 
some degree I think we can. At the Tailoring. Com- 
mittee of the London County Council, on which I have 
the honour of sitting under the genial presidency of 
Professor Selwyn Image, whose eloquent and golden 
words you have just listened to — on this committee I 
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think we have taken a step in that direction. We have 
offered shop room to a number of expert and fully 
trained workmen, masters in their art, so that they 
may sit and work among' the class students, not 
actively to teach, but simply to sit and work as 
exemplars and pacemakers, and with excellent results. 
Of course this implies the supersession of evening 
class training by day technical craft schools, where 
adequate time and fresh faculties can be brought to 
the training. For this is an essential. Ladies and 
gentlemen ; you cannot hustle a craftsman into being ; 
you CEirmot take the kingdom of craftsmanship by 
violence ; you cannot teach a handicraft to lads and 
lasses who come for two or three hours a week to a class 
tired after a day's work elsewhere. I am not referring 
of course to such soothing pastime arts as may lend 
themselves to mental or physical refreshment after a 
hard or wearisome day's work : — 

" I love to know a butcher paints ; 
A baker rhjnnes for his pursuit ; 
Candlestick-maker much acquaints 
His soul with song, or, haply mute. 
Blows out his brains upon a flute." 

But a handicraft that is to be of economic value to 
the community, a means of livelihood, a first claim 
on one's faculties, is a far different matter. For that 
hard training and severe discipline are imperative. 

The arts and crafts movement is not a substitute 
for crochet work ; it is not a substitute for a pipe or a 
game of patience whereby vacuous hours may be whiled 
away ; it is not a means of fabricating foolish nothings 
to litter about drawing-rooms or to add to the horrors 
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of a bazaar. The future of the crafts is a problem 
which must be approached in a big way. We must be 
prepared to spend money, to spend perhaps as much 
in a year, for reconstruction as we now spend in a week 
for destruction. 

And -this brings me to another aspect of the highest 
import ; I can only briefly touch upon it, throw it 
out for discussion and reflection. What is to be the 
future attitude of the arts and crafts movement 
towards the great productive forces of the country, 
towards the vast field of labour, towards the millions 
of skilled workers on whom the. fabric of orderly civil 
existence is now based ? What is to be our attitude 
towards the great trades unions, towards "the mighty 
organised forces of mechanical "production ? Up to the 
present we of the arts and craftsjnovement have been a 
pleasant company dwelling, like the ancient sages in 
Dante's poem, apart in a fair castle of our own ; we 
too have talked, speaking in voices mild and grave, 
.sitting in a small hemisphere of light, girt with fair 
walls, encircled with sweetly murmuring streams, 
apart from those outside inthe nether world of murky, 
fuliginous, black, and sordid industrialism. Are we pre- 
pared to come out into the dust and grime of com- 
mercialised profit-producing industry ? True, by a self- 
imposed triennial act we have let down our dr,awbridges 
and exposed our work once in three years to such folk 
as could afford, or cared to afford, a shilling entrance 
fee ; and until last year we had no help from any public 
body to enable us to do otherwise. But this is not 
enough. Are we prepared to democratise the arts and 
crafts movement ? The latent wealth of craftsmanship 
in this country must be enormous. Democracy is now on 
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every one's lips. Even the most autocratic and exclu- 
sive of our statesmen has learned to repeat the word 
" democracy " without stuttering. Are we prepared 
to grapple with the problem of machine production, 
to see if we can master the machine and not list the 
machine master us, to say to the organised skilled 
worker, " Yes, higher wages and shorter hours are 
good, they are a material essential, but there is some- 
thing equally important — ^the pride of the spirit in 
good honest craftsmanship, the moral gain aiid satis- 
faction in doing one's best " ? 

It is always ungracious to suggest to organisers who 
have done so much thiat something more might have 
been done, but if I may be forgiven for saying so, 
I should have liked to have seen on this platform, where 
the arts and crafts problems are being discussed, 
union representatives of one or more of the great 
organised skilled trades of this country, say, for 
instance, of the buil^g trades. One would like to 
know the views of those overwhelmingly important 
organisations on our movement. 

It is futile either to ignore or kick against machinery ; 
we shall only break our shins at that. I have no quarrel 
with machinery . I have much sympathy with the Ameri- 
can who on being shown one of the wonderful monotype 
machines in Mr. Dent's printing works contemplated 
the uncanny thing for a time and then exclaimed, 
" Well, I guess that machine ought to have a vote." 
But I know human souls are of more concern than 
machinery, and nothing can compensate for the loss of 
the hand in created things. The effect of the direct 
contact of the human hand with any piece of work, 
however simple and homely, is a marvellous thing. It is 
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often unapparent to the inexpert, but its traces are 
ineff9,ceable and have their unconscious efiect. So 
, permanent, so individual, are the marks and signatures 
of the human hand that it is po&sible infallibly to iden- 
tify the touch of each individual worker in the simplest 
work, even in so simple a product as a common coarse 
piece of basketwork. I have had at times over a 
score of such workers in my employ, and amid an 
indiscriminate collection of the whole could always, 
and definitely, say, " This or this is such and such a 
one's work." Nay, more, there is the personal con- 
sciousness in the worker, the satisfaction of knowing 
that his work is a vital thing, his very own. 
• I appeal to any one who has practised a handicraft. 
What an immeasurable psychological contrast is there 
not between the mental calm, the emotional satisfac- 
tion, the physical rhythm, attending the practice of a 
handicraft, and the nervous excitation and strain of the 
machine-feeder in the hustling, strident pandemonium 
of a big steam-driven factory ? It is this superexcita- 
tion of the nervous . system that drives the factory 
worker to the music hall, the picture show, or to drink. 



CHAPTER III 
standards of art and standards of trade 

By R. Anning Bell, A.R.A. 

The subject of the relations of art and trade is at 
first sight nothing if not depressing. Many artists 
will assert that the less art has to do with trade the 
better for it ; and I have known intelligent manufac- 
turers who ardently maintain the converse. 

As to standards in the one and the other, I do not 
see how they are to be compared. The one depends 
on commercial success and consequently on the num- 
bers who appreciate, or at any rate who need, the object 
to be supplied, the other on intrinsic excellence alone, 
quite apart from either popularity or pecuniary reward. 
The standards of trade must be, those which lead to 
profit, a material aim ; those of art lead to a different 
destination and have a different function. 

But it is true nevertheless that they may march 
together when their interests are in common, and I take 
it that it is the possibility of this and its effects on those 
whom they lead that we are here to examine. 

The desire to express artistic emotions and the 
pleasure caused by such expression are among the 
fundamental factors of human activity, and are present 
in all stages of human development, from the savage 
who carves zigzags on his paddle to the builders of 
the Parthenon. It is only in advanced civilisations, 
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however, that art exists, or that artistic objects are 
made simply for the expression of artistic emotion, 
that it exists in the form of what is called " pure art," 
the statue or picture for its inherent beauty, not at all 
for its function. In the vast majority of cases in all 
stages of civilisation its use is to add beauty and 
significance to objects the purpose of which is prac- 
tical, or religious, or ceremonial. Weapons, clothing, 
furniture, houses, temples, religious symbols, in all 
these art is based on practical needs, or to attract 
attention by emphasis. Its most marked effect on the 
spiritual and material well-being of the community is 
through its religious and architectural expressions. The 
solemn beauty and serenity of a cathedral interior is 
conducive to an elevation of thought, an exaltation of 
feeling, to the exclusion of all things common or mean. 
Well-proportioned rooms, spacious and airy streets and 
public places, well-planned towns with proper provision 
for parks and gardens, add to the health of the com- 
munity as well as its happiness and contentment. 
Beauty in all these is essential. The usual block of 
workmen's dwellings may contain the proper number 
of cubic feet of air, and their sanitation may be un- 
exceptionable ; they may supply material necessities, 
but the human spirit demands more than the merely 
useful and practical. Such places are stables, not 
houses. The minimum for a convict should not be the 
maximum for the humblest free man. 

The human spirit desires to add beauty, to con- 
sciously add beauty, to the cold fitness of its surround- 
ings. And as this desire is ever present, it is clearly tjie 
duty of the social organism to see to it that this desire 
is gratified. I think, too, that it will be agreed that the 
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highest order of beauty attainable should be aimed 
at. The middling is no standard to be aimed at in the 
arts. Any effort to maintain the second-rate stands 
self-condemned, for constant striving for the highest 
quahty is the only way to maintain any good quality 
at all. 

Now trade also is concerned with all these things, 
with fumitiire and clothing, with houses and musical 
instruments, with the building of temples and palaces. 
In all these things the manufacturer and tradesman 
has his share. Trade as trade is indifferent to beauty 
or the lack of it, but it would as willingly make and 
distribute the best as an inferior article. The trader 
as an individual, a man Uke others, with decent feelings 
and ideals, would prefer to do so. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that, besides being a trader, he is in his 
private capacity a member of the public who exercises 
his own taste in the selection of objects he desires. 
He is frequently a man of excellent judgment who 
surrounds himself with objects of a much superior 
standard to those which he makes and sells for a live- 
lihood. But in the economic pressure of these times 
he is helpless. He must pay his employees, support 
his family, and if possible put something aside for a 
rainy day. He is entirely dependent on the selling 
capacity of his work in the ultimate result. Beauty 
of design and excellence of workmanship depend 
upon that. The goods must be saleable. He must 
follow the vagaries of fashion, and he must do so with 
that pecuUar agility familiar to politicians, who follow 
a movement by running sUghtly in front. 

The manufacturer then depends on the public, but 
in a very practical sense the pubHc depends on the 
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manufacturer. The public can only exercise its choice 
• from among the things submitted to it by the manu- 
facturer. If the manufacturer is ill advised enough 
to submit only ugly, ill-designed objects to the public, it 
can but choose among them. The meek and careless 
public soon gets accustomed to these and treats them 
as normal, as is the case, for instance, in table cutlery. 
Ho^v extremely difficult it is to get decently shaped 
knives and forks in this country.- They are almost 
vyithout exception clumsy and ugly. Look at our bread- 
knives, and above all at our fish-knives and fruit- 
knives. They are not only hideous in shape, but 
smothered usually with hideous ornamentation. These, 
by the way, are bought by a class of society which 
takes a pride in its taste in such things and would buy 
better ones if it could get them. The manufacturer 
finding that such things sell, considers that the public 
demands them, and so the vicious circle is complete. 
The public is too lazy-minded and careless, or occupied 
with other matters, to bother about these details, so 
that, although both public and manufacturer would 
prefer better things, they misunderstand each other, 
with the results that we see all around us. 

I said a little while back that the manufacturer is 
ill advised. .This is, I am sure, a very important point. 
He is ill advised. . I do not wish to claim too much for 
public taste ; it is bad enough, as we all know. But the 
difficulty is often in the con^munications between the 
public and the manufacturer. It is the commercial 
traveller and the shopkeeper whp really settle what the 
manufacturtr must make and what the public must 
buy. It is they who need educating, and especially 
the commercial traveller. Manufacturers should insist 
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that their travellers should know what they are talk- 
ing about beyond the glib patter which is so large a 
part of their qualifications at present. They should 
have studied their subject. If, for example, they 
are concerned with pottery or china, jewellery, brass 
or copper work, they should be acquainted with what 
has been done in the past and what is being done in 
the present, and should be able to put forth real 
reasons for Iheir recommendations. How many of 
them know anything of the artistic movements in 
the crafts which so many of us havd been occupied 
with of recent years ? How many of them have 
ever been to an arts and crafts exhibition? How 
many of them have studied in a school or shop 
where they have made, or still better designed and 
made, the things which they are called upon to sell ? 
We do not expett them to be good designers or even 
good workmen, but they ought to be able to appreciate 
both through actual experience whenever possible. 

The shopkeeper cannot be expected to go into this, 
and we must leave the improvement of his judgment 
to the general improvement in the taste of the public 
and of his own as a member of it. This general improve- 
ment is the really great necessity. It all comes down 
to education — education of designers and teachers of 
design, including the closest acquaintance with the 
technical processes involved and their cost ; educa- 
tion of the manufacturers, particularly in the belief 
that they can be helped by trained designers and that 
such help is worth seeking out and paying for — and 
I should like to say, in view of the future, that it would 
be both wise and patriotic to seek such help in their 
own country. And then the general education of the 
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people. This can be done best; not by text-books or 
lectures, but by a. general improvement in their sur- 
roundings, by better houses, better streets, better 
shop fronts, better goods in the shops, better setting 
out of goods, better lettering over the shops — for the 
beauty of minor details like lettering is of very great 
importance — ^better lamp-posts and electric standards, 
in fact by seeing that everything over which pubUc 
control can be exercised is made as good and seemly 
as it can be. Municipalities and other public bodies 
should be urged to get the best advice on all those 
of their activities which touch artistic matters, just as 
they would obtain advice on sanitation or on legal 
affairs. It must be more generally understood that 
good and cultivated taste is not the inherent birthright 
of the Briton, and those Britons who do not possess it 
should go to those who do. 

All those who care for beautiful and well-made things 
should regard themselves as responsible for the spread 
of theit standards. Organisations should be formed to 
advise and control public action, and should be accesr 
sible to private inquiry. How pitiable is the case of 
those well-meaning people who form committees for 
the bestowing of testimonials, for the gift of silver 
objects as the rewards for athletic success, for the- 
expenditure of considerable sums on racing cups, 
on school prize books, the binding of which is usually so 
pretentious and the printing so mean ; of the thousand 
similar instances, which will occur to all of us, where 
people would like to get a good thing and do not know 
where to find it, do not even know that it exists. They 
can only go to a shop which sells such objects as 
have been sold before: it is the old vicious circle. 
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I do not blame the shops ; I only want the shops to 
be obliged to sell better things because they are 
demanded. 

Trade indeed will follow the standards of art if 
general taste makes it worth its while. The raising of 
the public taste is the problem We have to face. Trades- 
men do not want to sell bad things. It is the duty of 
education to see to it that they cannot sell them. When 
the standard of art is the standard of public taste we , 
shall have no difficulties with the standard of trade. 



THE COMMERCIAL SPIRIT AND MODERN UNREST 

Extracts from Paper read at the Meeting to consider 
"Standards of Art and Standards 0/ Trade." 

By Harold Speed 

The outstanding feature of modern conditions is 
the introduction of machinery, and a very great 
number of the evils from which we have suffered are 
to be traced to its influence. Now the question is. 
Are these evils inherent in machinery, or are they 
the result of our misuse of it ? 

Machinery as used in manufacture is nothing but a 
more complex tool. A great many of the riide things 
that have been said about .the mechanical finish of 
machine-made goods compared with those made by 
hand could have been said about the work of one of 
the earliest machines to be used in manufacture, the 
potter's wheel, when its products are compared with 
the hand-moulded pots in use before its introduction. 
But nobody would now advocate the return to the 
simpler method of making pots. The potters soon 
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learned how to produce better work with the new 
contrivance than had been possible before. But the 
niodern maghine came so suddenly, and was of so 
different a nature from the tools before in use, that 
the craftsmen were appalled, and could not face the 
problem of its proper use as a tool. In earlier times 
the new tools introduced had . not been so different 
from those in use as to have necessitated any very 
radical change in the manner of work, and so had been 
welcomed by the craftsmen, and their capacities for 
producing the best work soon found scope. But with 
machinery it was different : all traditions of craftsman- 
ship were destroyed by so radical a change in the 
method of workmanship. 

And so it has come about that machinery has been 
scouted by the craftsmen, and no effort has been made 
to find out its true technique, the things it can do well 
and the things it cannot do well. Neglected by the 
craftsmen, machinery has been taken up and its use 
governed by a totally different class of men, a class 
that has grown enormously in recent years and whose 
influence has extended everywhere, " the commercial 
men." Now, whereas the spirit that governs the true 
craftsman is that of doing the best work that he is 
capable of conceiving, the spirit that governs the true 
commercial man is that of making as much money out 
of the enterprise as he can. I do not say that the 
craftsman has no interest in making any money, or 
that the commercial man has no interest in doing good 
work. But the dominant interest of the good crafts- 
man is the quality of his work, and the dominant 
interest of the good commercial man is the quantity of 
his profits. The commercial man saw in machinery an 
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opportunity of increasing and cheapening production, 
and of organising distributioji on a much larger scale, 
thus greatly extending the opportunities for making 
profit. And this is the chief use to which machinery has 
been put. 

Formerly the commercial spirit had a doughty 
rival in the spirit of the craftsmen, a spirit concerned 
first with doing the best work and making the finest 
article that it was capable of conceiving. This is the 
spirit of the artist, the one that should govern all work, 
as it is the only one from which comes that best reward 
of labour the pleasure in accomplishment. But the 
status of the workers has been greatly changed since 
the introduction of machinery. When they owiied 
their own tools and carried them on their backs, they 
were independent and able to have some say as to the 
quality of work they would do and the conditions 
under which they would do it, and they developed a 
love for it and expressed themselves in it with results 
that have been the wonder and admiration of succeed- 
ing generations. But the problem now is not so simple ; 
the workers no longer own their tools : they are far too 
C9stly. And not only so, for, were they able to own 
the expensive machinery with which they work, the 
direction and organisation of such vast - concerns 
requires mental ability and training that are far 
beyond their capacity.' The Russian workmen who 
threw out their masters and overseers have found this 
out, having had to beg them to return, as without 
them they could do nothing. 

No longer independent craftsmen, but chained to 
a machine only a small part of .whose activity they 
are allowed to see, denied any craftsman's pleasure in 
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that which they are helping to create, with little or no 
interest in their work, and conscious of a soul-destroy- 
ing influence which they do not understand, but which 
they feel to be enslaving them, •they are driven to seek 
some means of protection. Theycall the evil capitalism, 
and seek to combat it by combining in trades unions. 

Now this commercial spirit is, unfortunately, also 
the very. spirit that dominates the proceedings of the 
trades unions. To put it brutally, whereas the spirit 
that has dominated the owners of the tools has been to 
get as much work as cheaply produced as possible, the 
trades unions have been concerned with doing as little 
work for as much money as can be wrung out pf the 
employers. 

What good can come of the antagonism of two such 
ideals ? 

Unlike the trade guilds , of the past; which were 
concerned primarily with the quality of the work 
produced, notbing, so far as I know, has been done by 
the modern trades unions to encourage the best work, 
and many things have been done which distinctly 
encourage bad work. Take the limitation of output. 
What pleasure in his work can a bricklayer have who 
is compelled to lay fewer bricks than he, is capable of 
laying ? I believe in some cases it is half as many. 
There is probably not a very great skill required in 
laying bricks ; but if you. are laying them as skilfully 
and quickly as you can and exerting yourself to the 
best of your abilities, you may at least get some fun 
out of it. But what kind of pleasure in his work can 
the man have who is Compelled to work in a slack 
manner ? 
Or take some of the monotonous jobs that fall to 
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the lot of so many in our factories. I met a man who 
spent his life in putting the tops on billiard cues. Men 
doing such monotonous things should have the oppor- 
tunity of frequent changes of work. But I believe 
I am right in saying this is another thing the trades 
unions set their face against. 

As long as this commercial spirit, with its inhuman 
tendencies, is the dominating influence on both sides, the 
problem of capital and labour will not be solved. 

Although it may not ever be frankly stated, it seems 
to be assumed that if only people had more money 
everything would be all right. The dominance of this 
spirit is blinding us to the fact that the money con- 
dition is not the chief source of the evil. 

Work under machine conditions has got to be made 
more interesting and more human. The spirit of the 
craftspian with its pride in the quality of the work 
done must be somehow reintroduced. For there is a 
craft even in governing a machine, if it is being used 
to get the very best out of it that skilful control can 
manage. Everybody who has driven a motor-car knows 
the skill necessary to get the best out of your engine 
with the greatest economy of petrol, and how much 
more pleasure there is in so. driving it than in merely 
puUing the lever and letting it go along anyhow. 
Neither should men be confined monotonously to one 
small part, but be encouraged to take interest in the 
work they are helping to produce by having the oppor-, 
tunity of changing over and going through every 
process of manufacture. Even the humblest work, 
such as sweeping a room, is interesting if done well, and 
I speak from experience. But if you have watched the 
listless way the borough councils' men sweep our roads. 
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it is not difl&cult to realise how hateful it must be to 
them. Possibly the poor fellows do nothing but 
sweep roads until all interest has been killed by 
monotony, in which case they should be given a variety 
of parish work to do. 

And thfen the employers, those who own the machinery 
and control the pattern of work set — they must not be 
content to go on turning out any rubbish, merely 
because by the aid of drumming advertisements 
they can sell it, using their industry merely as a means 
of making money while their real, life is elsewhere. 
They will have to enlarge their outlook, realising the 
dignity of their calling, and that the goods they make 
will go out into the world to influence the lives of their 
fellow-men, and that nothing but the best that can be 
made with the means available is good enough. And 
the means available are vast enough if the right spirit to 
use them is there. For, after all, why do we manufac- 
ture things at all? If it is not to give us increased 
opportunities for better hving, why do we do it ? If 
the mere getting a living, the eating and drinking side 
of life, were wh^t we are out for* we could satisfy it 
with a much simpler scheme of existence. If civilisa- 
tion means anything at all, it means increased oppor- 
tunities for the development of all that is best in us ; 
and if the things we manufacture with so much toil 
do not minister to this, they are a failure. The mass 
of shoddy goods with which machinery, dominated 
by the money-making instinct, has flooded the world, 
is appalling; and its bad influence is none the less 
great because it is so insidious and difficult to 
place. The trades unions, if they had the right 
spirit, would refuse to work for any firm that produced 
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them. Every shoddy thmg produced impoverishes 
the world. 

We do not now think machinery is the despicable thing 
that Ruskin and Morris, aghast at the desolation it had 
created on its first introduction, thought it. I am 
inclined to think the Greeks would have welcomed 
machinery and loved the precision of its workmanship, 
although it may be perfectly true that by its use we 
are not likely to reproduce the kind of work the Gothic 
craftsmen did. But because it cannot produce the 
Gothic work that Ruskin and Morris liked, because 
we cannot reproduce a past style founded on much 
simpler conditions, it does not follow that there are 
not locked up in the future new styles founded, on the 
very different conditions of tools we now have, only 
awaiting the use of these conditions in the right spirit 
to be brought forth. To-day. we are using machinery 
. to make in a cheaper way imitations of hand-made 
work, instead of seeking for the particular things that 
it can do better than anything else. Machinery has 
not yet been given a fair chance in our manufactures. 
The artist spirit which is needed to tackle the problem 
is not dead in the land, but it is idle. There never was 
a time when so many artists were being produced. 
For the first time in the history of the country instruc- 
tion in the artistic crafts is within the reach of every- 
body. A great work has been accomplished in recent 
years in the provision of well-appointed schools of art 
throughout the land. Artists are coming up from all 
ranks of society, and speaking from some experience 
of art schools, I can say that the wealth of ability in 
this country is more than sufficient. But what are we 
going to do with it ? So far, the manufacturer has 
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stood aside from its influence, content to go on ptoduc- 
ing the same sort of thing he has had a sale for in the 
past, giving employment only to such artists as are will- 
ing to do what commercial considerations dictate. This 
may have been all very well commercially in the pros- 
perous days of the past, when we were the first in the 
field with the introduction of the cheapening influence of • 
machinery ; but we are no longer the first in the field, 
and even fironi the commercial point of view, if we are 
to survive as a great manufacturing nation, it will only 
be by producing better things than other nations. 
And if we are to do this, the artist spirit must be taken 
into partnership, that the opportunities that modem 
science has put at our disposal may be directed to 
producing things that shall minister to better living 
instead of these opportiinities being used solely for 
profit-making, as at present. 

The whole attitude in which commercial life is 
approached seems to me to be wrong. It is approached 
as a hateful necessity to be gone into in order that 
money may be made to give one an opportunity of 
living away from it, instead of all being banded together 
to produce the best things that can be conceived by the 
most enlightened among us, in order that the common- 
wealth may benefit by our labour. Only when this is 
brought about will labour be worthy the toil it neces- 
sitates, and only then shall we have the contentment 
that alone comes from the consciousness of work well 
done, and only then will labour cease to be a curse. 
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standards of art and standards of trade 

By Frank Pick 

Life is art : earning a living is trade. Though life 
itself is a gift, yet is it consumed in the anxiety of 
earning a living. 

Earning our living is not to live, so that, although 
it tends to occupy so greedy a share of our daylight 
hours, contrary to the advice of an old wise man who 
said, " Shorten not the hours of daylight more than is 
necessary to maintain thy house," we even come to 
regard it as a medicine and not as a refreshment. And 
we allow this fear to frighten us into a cheapness that 
destroys good work and into a hurry that destroys 
good workmanship. Why else do so many of us live 
in houses that must perish of their jerriness within 
the ninety-nine years of the ground lease and furnish 
them with stuff that we are well aware can endure but 
for a season and niust .be renewed at intervals with 
similar stuff all our life long, if it were not that we said, 
" Let us have done with the job. It will serve for to- 
day, and to-morrow anjrthing may happen " ? And 
then we have three score years and ten to repent in the 
shabbiness and shoddiness of it. For to-morrow is a 
new day. 

At bottom we need life, more life, more loye of life. 
We are but dust of the dust, but it can be transmuted 
to a flower. The plant strikes its roots into the soil 
to draw up food and drink. It rears its stem and 
branches and spreads wide its leaves to breathe the 
air, and then it wreathes for itself a crown of flowers, 
whose beauty serves no useful end, but is the gift of 
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its love of life, the symbol of its trust in its continuance 
the promise of another spring. . 

" This season's daffodil 

She never hears, 
What change, what chance, what chill. 

Cut down last year's : 
But with bold countenance 

And knowledge small. 
Esteems her seven days' continuance 

To" be perpetual." 

So we to live must rid ourselves of fear, providing 
as best we may for the cares of life, but always abounding 
with the love of life. Whatever there is of beauty in 
the world has become what it is because it was made 
by some one, God or man, with faith in perfection, with 
hope in endurance, with love of life, because it was 
not made in fear or for the moment. 

There is then one standard of art, its oneness with 
the life which it graces, its capacity to form with that 
life a living whole. And this in a threefold sense. For 
we live in it. It is the protective colouring we give to 
our desecrations of nature. We could not bear to live 
among them if it were not for something of skill or 
fancy which blinds us to their real ugliness, something 
'^bf memory that diverts us at their intrusion. The 
Forth Bridge may exalt man, the builder, and deserve 
some meed of praise, but its framework stretched across 
the sunset sky adds nothing to the glories of the sun. 
We hate the slum and the factory town just. because 
these somethings are absent. Then we live with it. 
Art reflects our tempers and our moods, takes colour 
and fashion from us ; and as we know a tree by its 
fruits, so. we may know a man by his furnishing. 
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Lastly, we live through it ; that is to say, it should 
be m6re than a reflection, it should be a revelation. 
Art has not simply to depict what it sees : it has to 
impress on the outward appearance what is felt 
beneath. It has to lay bare the mystery of beauty 
in the things around us. Particularly on this account 
it must be ours, alive because we are alive, and what 
can our borrovgngs of other folks' styles and periods in 
art reveal ? A capacity to understand, to share this life 
of ours, or rather a clever and school-taught ability, 
say, for despoiling the Egyptians. 

And if art is to be a living thing, it must fulfil three 
conditions. 

First, it must be the spontaneous self-expression of 
the people. It must be something they cannot help. 
The gipsy caravan has its close-set ribs and frame 
notched and carved and painted with gay lines and 
dabs of colour, red or green or blue, on its yellow 
surface. The farmer's wain away in the far country 
is the same. The little box at the end in which the 
barge-dweller lives is stiU bright and joyous. But 
Selfridge's sorry delivery van has its lines oddly curved 
not because the curve follows necessarily from the 
structure, but because the curve has been consciously 
sought as being odd or distinctive. It shows no struc- 
ture at all, but is in Shiny sombre green, and bears on 
its smooth and finished surface the name of its proud 
possessor in precise and gilded letters. Such is the 
difference between the individual seeking the great 
adventure of self-expression heedless of the goal of 
distinction and the individual seeking after the goal of 
distinction heedless of the great adventure. 

Art cannot be bought at a shop just like any other 
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commodity. Its recognition and its value depend on 
more than the cash paid. They depend on what is 
brought to it by the buyer. All cannot create, as 
artist or craftsman can, for wait of skill or training ; 
but all can create by keeping alive within themselves 
the spirit of artistry and craftsmanship, by filling the 
bare object of artist and craftsman brimful of life. 

Secondly, art must be democratic. It is a lucky 
circumstance that nothing can be fully enjoyed in 
isolation, but that the more that are sharers in the 
enjoyment, the fuller and deeper it becomes. It- 
ensures that all the great and vital movements must be 
those in which all can take a part. Art as consciously^ 
practised attempts oftentinies to cut itself ofE from 
common life. (You know the sort of prof essor, cubist, 
vorticist, futurist, synchronist !) It sets itself up in 
hieratic fashion. It develops rituals and fonnulse ! 
There are those who know, the initiated, and those who 
do not know, the vulgar. It writes shameful and foolish 
books about itself and proves a source of affliction and 
offence instead of a source of comfort and help. And 
when any school of art reaches this state, then you may 
know that it is dead. Its gaudy colours are the hues 
of decay. Art is not an. affair of collectors and con- 
noisseurs, of scholars and critics, but, in an acceptable 
phrase, is " of the people, and by the people, and for the 
people." Where there is life there is art. Even in the 
gloom and misery of the great ice age it scratched its 
record on the walls of the caverns in which man dwelt. 
It has persevered on the walls of man-made prisons. It 
perseveres in pitiful and cruel ways in the slums in the 
tiny cages, each with its little songster, in the straggling, 
tired plant in its Httle pot — sjonbols of another order 
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of being altogether. There needs only to be a liberation, 
and art shall blossom exceedingly. The signs of it 
are visible evers^where, but the favourable day has not 
yet opened. Art in its workaday dress has got to be 
everjrwhere, touching and lifting things out of a gross 
materialism into a glimpse, a recollection, of the heaven 
of our desires. 

Thirdly, just because it must be everywhere it must 
be useful or at least related to things of use. The 
salvation of art, as of man, rests in the compulsion to 
labour. How wide is the difference in conduct between 
doing as you like and having to do as you ought, and 
how far has this discipline taken us along the narrow 
way of good manners and goqd customs. So there 
is as wide a -difference in art between doing as you like, 
expressing the whim of the artist, and doing as you 
ought, expressing the life of the people at its fullest, and 
how far would this discipline drive us in the strait 
path of beauty. Masterpieces are oftenmost severe 
and plain. Little is, as it were, said, but great is the 
meaning. Art needs earnestly the discipline of life. 
' We shall aU have been toiling in our gardens this 
summer to make our vegetables grow. We shall have 
been plying spade and rake and hoe, and we may have 
thought about our tools. There is the spade, with its 
handle springing away from the blade in a fair curve, 
not idly and foolishly, Uke the curve of a Selfridge van, 
but because of its assisting the poise and handling, 
because of its mechanical efficiency. There are the 
almost magical curves of the scythe, every one of which 
is both beautiful and purposed. Of hoes there are 
many patterns adapted fitly to man's labours : the 
straight Dutch hoe with the looped fastening for 
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weeds, the potato hoe set at right angles with a square 
edge, the draw-hoe, the round hoe, the trenching hoe. 
There is a real grace and beauty about well-made garden 
tools, and there is a solid usefulness. 

Soon we shall be sitting by our firesides ; and there 
we shall find other tools : the poker, the shovel, and 
the tongs. There is • a .conventional set of fire-irons, 
usually of iron or steel ornamented with brass or copper. 
If the poker is used, the shaft will be found to be loose 
in the handle ; and by-and-by at the neck, where the 
end suddenly thickens, it will bend. Usually a 
" curate " is kept to do the rough work. The shovel 
is even less usable. It has a handsomely pierced 
scoop, through which the small coal or ash lightly 
falls, and the rivets that hold the scoop to the stem are 
rarely tight. In consequence it spends a Ufe of 
idleness, except on those days when the housemaid has 
to clean and poUsh it, and another little fellow sits 
in the coal- bucket to do the work. Then tongs are 
long and clumsy to handle and limp in the joint. 
Generally they are made in parts that screw together 
and twist in their sockets, being unlocked, so that it is 
a feat of much skill to induce the claws to embrace 
each other and., more, to firmly hold a limip of coal. 
Again a smaller spring-bow lingers on the edge of the 
hearth to serve our turn. 

What is the matter with all this ? It is art divorced 
from usefulness ; it is work divorced from workman- 
ship; it is form and colour divorced from design. 
Sanity is wholeness and service, and conversely these 
disparted fragments, these disservices, are just so much 
insanity, bringing art into ridicule and contempt or 
worse, preventing almost forcibly that folk should 
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understand what art is. We have to Uve with our set 
of fire-irons, but th^ have no part in our life. They 
are liunber, which we lack courage to condemn. 

These then are the conditions of living art ; spon- 
taneity ; universaUty; usability or purpose. The 
standard of art is its oneness with life, its livingness, 
and its livingness is its love of life, as of something 
of reahty and beauty. All the charm and grace of life 
spring from such love. 

Well, it is good to know what is the standard of art 
and to learn what is wrong, but it is better to under- 
stand if we can how this standard is to be honoured 
and what must be done to set wrong right. It is at this 
point that we make contact with trade. 



A yard of cloth costs just so much to produce. 
It may cost just as much whether the cloth be good 
or bad. It cannot be sold below this cost, and truly 
it is worth more than this cost. It is worth so much 
more as an article of trade that the trader can make a 
profit on its sale as well as the manufacturer on its pro- 
duction. It may even be worth more than the price 
paid for it. It ought to be worth more if it is good 
cloth. It ought to have a colour, a texture, a pattern, 
which give such pleasure to us that by our apprecia- 
tion we enhance its value far beyond the fair market 
price. It derives in this way a value which is not an 
economic value, to be measured in terms of price, 
though, to be sure, it has a surplus valu« measured 
even in terms of price, for that is why most likely we 
bought it at all. It seemed of more avail, of more value, 
to us than the money we gave as its price.. Novv if any 
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man would buy a yard of cloth he cannot be sold two 
yards, but he can be sold a yard of cloth whicji is 
something more than a yard of cloth, and which is in 
some sense a gift to him, because it is a thing of- 
beauty as well as of clothing. 

Trade is a narrow business and a branch of the wide 
affairs of industry. Let. us look further. That yard 
of cloth is made by factory hands. They receive pay- 
ment for their services which should amount to a living 
wage, for that is- more important than a Uving art,, 
because without it there cannot be a living art. What 
is a living wage ? 

Workingman is born, educated in a crude fashion, 
trained with luck for some task, becomes a labourer, 
learns skill or picks some skill up and becomes a work- 
man, marries a wife, and sets up house, and maybe 
starts anew this cycle with children of his own, grows 
old and infirm, and cannot work any more, and at 
last dies. That is his brief and common story, and 
throughout it all he has to face, without any glamour 
of heroism, hazards both on his own account and more 
on account of those dependent on him, hazards of 
want, of ill housing, of lack of work (or rather wages), of 
impaired health, of accident, of disease, of untimely 
death. Well, a living wage is not just the day's need 
of food and clothing and shelter, as some are inclined 
to think. It is a wage which, continuing from year to 
year, enables a man to make provision in due time for all 
the chances and incidents of his brief and common 
story. It is a wage which contemplates aU the chang- 
ing needs, and is sufficient for the discharge of all the 
changing duties. It is a wage which cares for a man for 
better or worse, and cherishes hijn from the day of his 
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coming to the day of his departing, and enables him too 
to care for his wife for better or worse, as he vows, and 
to cherish her and the children given to them, and, after 
all this, it is not a living wage. 

For if a living wage is defined by all these needs, and 
if all these needs are to be met in full, then the disposal 
- of this wage is predetermined. There is so much to go 
for food, for rent, for firing, for insurance, for sick club, 
and for all the other demands. A- man or his wife 
may show prudence or extravagance in meeting these 
expenses, but neither he nor she can show what in them- 
selves they really are, for there is no portion of the wage 
with which they can really do as they like. Man on this 
level is a slave to his needs because he has no margin 
beyond his needs. He does not live, but exists. Many 
admit that some margin is essential, if for nothing else, 
to advance the standard of life, which they know to be 
lamentably deficient for some, but, more than this, some 
margin "is necessary for life itself. Life is only possible 
in the margins after its mere subsistence has. been 
covered. A living wage must have a margin, a surplus. 
As the workingman spends this he educates and un- 
folds himself ; he truly lives. 

Some one has aptly said, the real wickedness of the 
poor is their poverty. The real wickedness of the 
poor is that they cannot live. When they earn a 
wage on a subsistence basis, the impulse to well-living 
drives them to cut down their subsistence, d,nd this 
reacts to rob them of their well-being. They cannot 
live rightly,, so they live wrongly. They snatch at a 
margin by gambling, for chance gain comes without 
any claim upon it, and goes just as lightly. It is found 
money. They snatch at a false life in intoxication or 
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other fleeting excitement, and they set up a false 
standard of life in a slum, with all its evil concomi- 
tants, which a long course of experience of a living 
wage with a margin will only ^owly set to rights. A 
distorted vision is worse to cure than no vision at 
aU. 

So then, if a workman shall ask for the costs of his 
labour, he shall be paid not maybe exactly twofold. 
But you catch the sense ? None of us, perhaps, can 
earn or deserve all we get. So long as there is a surplus 
there should be a surplus everywhere. The Christ- 
mas tree rule, is of universal application. ' Every one 
should have a gift. There must be the subsistence 
wage ; there should be something more, the living wage. 
ThE\,t is essential to our yard of doth, if it is to be 
good. 

And there is another side to this. The workman may 
execute his work as he is paid to do. He may keep 
good time, exercise due care, show a proper regard to 
his instructions, put forth diligence, and so to . all 
appearance be a model workman and earn his wage 
honestly; but by all these virtues he has not earned 
that double portion of wage. For he may do more. 
He may bring to his ^york a vigour and interest which 
will make all he does still better; he may bring a 
liberal and ungrudging Spirit, which will advance and 
improve the standard of his work. This will not 
increase the cost of production. So he too has a gift 
to render, a surplus to offer. If any man is compelled 
to work in a certain way and up to a certain pitch, 
it may be he cannot do double, but it is sure that he 
can do something more by choosing the best way or by 
setting the right pitch. He can bring to his work real 
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workmanship. There is an addition which is not of 
quantity, but of quality. This too is essential to our 
yard of cloth, if it is to be good. 

And further stiU, to return to art. Art is alsb a gift. 
It is born of a surplus of aim, of thought, of desire, of 
care, put into work. As already said, art cannot be 
bought. It can only be created for love of it. The 
savage wove for himself a jnat, and because it was his 
mat and something of himself, and because he was glad 
in his mat, he put into it some stripes or checkers by 
way of pattern, or mingled in it threads of gay colour. 
This he did not because he must, but because he wished. 
He did it for love. And as art can only be created 
for love, so it can only be apprehended by love. Both 
in the making and in the enjoyment there must be a 
surplus, an overplus, of energy, of desire, of vision, 
which bears us across the one mile of the tedious tract 
of labour into the further miles of the generous province 
. of art. This too is essential to our yard, of cloth, if it 
is to be good. If any man would make a yard of cloth, 
he may make just a yard of cloth, but if he will go 
further, take more pains, he may make a thing of 
beauty for ever. 

Ever5rwhere then, if you will think out this train 
of thought — everywhere there must be for life a surplus, 
an overplus, to pick up a previous image, a crown 
of flowers! It is the cardinal doctrine of a religion of 
this life. If it is to be summed up in a word) it is charity, 
loving-kindness. Charity is not giving alms to a beggar, 
or subscribing to a hospital, or caring for the fatherless, 
or indeed any of the miscellaneous affairs called chari- 
ties. All these are only scant justice, for that the need 
for all these exists means only that so many injustices 
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exist. When all men have a living wage, which carries 
with it, not a right to live — for that is absurd when you 
are already alive— but a constant opportunity to live 
well, there will be no need of these former things, and 
they will have passed away in their present guise, for, 
behold, all things shall then become new. 

But charity will remain. When all the demands of 
justice are fully met, when the fruits of labour (and 
the inconsidered earth) are duly shared, there wiU be 
this surplus, not of money or goods mierely which the 
false charity emphasises, but of energy and goodwill, 
of genius, invention, thought, of service, almost of 
life itself. Some will have a larger share than others ; 
some will have a larger use for it than others ; some will 
, have a larger capacity to use it than others. Equality 
is an impossible myth, for inequality is bom with us 
and will abide with us to the end. Equality will 
vanish just as quickly as it is wrought out. But when 
justice is fully, done, it mattets little in what propor- 
tions the surplus is shared so that all get some share. 
But it matters hmch what is done with it by those 
who get it. That it gets into hands that will rightly 
use it. It matters much that it carries with itself a 
trust, hot ours so much as ours for the service of all. 
It is in' dealing with this surplus that we need charity. 
That is charity's true sphere, and out of this surplus 
must spring all the arts of life, with their beauty and 
grace and fitness, which is your true charity. 

That a surplus exists, is the only possible hope of a 
better life here. How the surplus is applied is the only 
chance of realising the republic of heaven now. All 
good things are bound up in this surplus. Charity 
unlooses them to be its praise throughout the world. 
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" A bond at birth is forged ; a debt doth lie 
Immortal on mortality. It grows — 
By vast rebound it grows, unceasing growth ; 

■ Gift upon gift, alms upon alms, upreared. 
From man, from God, from nature, till the soul 
At that so huge indulgence stands amazed." 

So in the time to come there are these two things to 
be sought : livingness in art, which is the standard 
of art, which alone yields beauty ; and overfulfilment 
or liberality in trade, which is the standard of trade 
which alone yields charity. 



CHAPTER IV • 

the custody of london 

By Paul Waterhouse, F.R.I.B.A. 

I THINK we undervalue London. We live in an age 
that puts a high market yalue on objects of historic 
interest and on objects of art. We possess in London 
an obfect which is of both kinds. Its value in both these 
directions and the fact that we Londoners are the 
owners of it are apt to escape attention for various 
reasons. The soil of London is in many ownerships ; 
the buildings of London are in many more leasehold 
ownerships. Th\is it is easy to think of the whole town 
as a collection of other people's possessions in which 
the community has no corporate interest, or at most a 
corporate interest which centres in a few of the more 
definitely public buildings. 

But when I speak of our ownership of London I do 
not by any means merely mean that you and I and 
others have an infinitesimal and rather problematic 
share in those buildings, .such as St. Paul's and the 
Abbey, the British Museum and the Tower, which 
Britons look upon as national heirlooms. I mean 
something more definite, much wider in exteht, some- 
thing which involves touch closer right of possession 
and much greater obligations. I can give you an 
illustration of my meaning which iS no mere allegory, 
but a department of my argument. The private 
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owners and private leaseholders of London are limited 
in their power of possession. The title-deeds of a 
purchased estate, the conditions of a lease, do not 
by any means comprise the whole of the limita- 
tions under which London properties are owned and 
occupied. 

The- fact that a town dweller may not do what he 
likes with his drains, his frontage, or his party wall 
means that his liberty in these three paths of trans- 
gression is vested in somebody else. Who is that 
somebody ? That somebody, assuming that you and I 
are qualified for municipal and parU^nentary franchise, 
is you and I. 

I ani no kind of Socialist ; I am not sure that I 
enjoy the privilege of ' interfering through my paid 
inspectors and surveyors with other people's sanitary 
consciences ; but I do realise there actually exist tan- 
gible and proprietary rights over London which no 
ground landlord owns or can acquire (saving possibly ■ 
the Crown) ; and that these rights are vested in us 
ratepayers. 

The multiple ownership and the still more multiple 
lesseeship is certainly one of our great difficulties, 
but my aim is to show briefly that the difficulty is 
easily and pleasantly surmountable. 

Do I want to reform, replace, or rebuild London ? 
No. My trouble about London, which is probably 
identical with yours, is briefly put thus : — 

(i) There are a few, a very few, blemishes in London 
that I want to see removed. 

(2) There are a great many opportunities in London 
thjit I want to see seized. 

(3) There are certain changes which have on utili- 
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tarian grounds to be made in London. I want to see 
these controlled. 

(4) And, finally, there is in London, as in all things, 
a process of change and decay, necessitating renewal 
and rebirth. I want to see that renewal and rebirth 
conducted on principles of honourable parentage and 
national economy. Yes, economy and parentage, by 
which I imply architecture. In other words, I want to 
make sure — at present we are not sure— that every 
large street improvement is a considered part of a 
general scheme for London's architectural dignity, 
that every small street improvement is at least under 
artistic control, and that every individual house is 
from the architectural point of view appropriate and 
good. 

If we had never had in London any system for 
co-ordinating drainage and compelling the sanitation 
of individual houses, if we had never exercised a 
. public control over strength and construction, if we had 
never tied and bound by law the party-wall procedure 
or reduced to rule the questions of frontage, of fire 
escape, of light, and of breathing space, then I should 
join you in an attitude of gentlemanly despair. But 
all, all these matters are controlled to a nicety, and the 
control is exercised with success and urbanity (or 
suburbanity),by a competent body of officials. That 
is why I come before you not with vague aspirations 
and still vaguer despair, but with a definite, simple, 
and, as I believe, quite practical plan ^or the custody' 
and control of that ancient yet ever new treasure 
which we call London. 

The inherent unwelcomeness of my scheme and the 
indelicacy of its promotion by an architect lie in the 
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fact that it involves the entrusting of our architectural 
treasures to definitely professional architectural pro- 
tectors. I am bold enough to say in all immodesty 
that London, being an architectural objet d'art on a 
very large scale, shpuld not be altered, amended, 
destroyed, preserved, renewed, oir remodelled without 
the very best architectural advice being sought and 
retained. 

I want to apply to the aesthetic aspect of our London 
property a critical control exactly similar to that 
which the boroughs exercise through their surveyors 
over drainage and which the County Council exercises 
through the district surveyor and the Metropolitan 
Buildhig Acts over structure. Let the City and each 
of the central boroughs have a borough architect 
appointed primarily to pass, criticise, or condemn 
every design intended to occupy a frontage in his 
domain, and secondly, but not secondarily, to take 
personal artistic responsibility for those groups of 
buildings, whether in squares, or at bridge-heads, 
or in newly laid-out spots of public importance, which 
ought either to form a combined design or to make 
part of a congenial composition. Let there also be 
an all-powerful being, a super-architect, whose name 
shall be no less than " Architect of London," and whose 
function shall be to take supreme responsibility for 
the architectural welfare of the metropolis, to co-ordi- 
nate the doings of the borough architects in so far as 
their schemes interlock into those of their brethren, and 
to preside at a monthly or fortnightly meeting of a 
board of architectural control composed of the said 
borough architects. 
Any one who thinks anything of this scheme can 
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find it in full in the Journal of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects for February, 1911. I then pleaded 
that the borough architects should be men in general 
practice, not expected to give their whole time to the 
borough work. I made this reservation because I want 
to see in these positions men of activity, and I don't 
want the remuneration to be either a burden on the 
boroughs or a lure to adventurers who are rather 
money-hunters than artists. Further, I should like 
the boroughs to appoint them for three years only, 
subject in all cases to the possibility, nay probability 
of renewal for successive terms of tlu-ee years. 
But it would be of the greatest importance that the 
boroughs should bej able to throw over a man found 
incompetent or one on whom age was bringing not 
maturity, but artistic decline. I advised that the 
Royal Institute of British Architects should nominate 
two or three names for each office, and that the boroughs 
should appoint. The super-architect should, I thought, 
be a man whose whole time would be devoted to his 
great work. He should be appointed by the Board of 
Architectural Control, and within reason his of&ce 
should 'be permanent. 

I foresaw then< and I foresee stUl, the outcry- that 
may be raised at the bare idea of committing to any one 
human being so vast, so precious, a charge; but I 
invited my hearers then, and I invite my hearers now, to 
reflect that it is better^ since that great responsibility 
does exist, to entrust it to a man than to a vacuum. 
In a sense I suppose that certain committees of the 
London County Council do in a limited way control 
the general artistic destinies of London, but to leave 
these great issues to a committee is not fair. 
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The expense is a mere nothing. If by any strange 
whim it were thought to be a burden, it would probably 
be found that a sufl&cient number of men of first rank 
could be discovered to occupy the posts of borough archi- 
tects at merely nominal fees. In any case these archi- 
tects, even if properly paid, would be well worth their 
salaries, for beauty is actually worth money, and the 
absence of it results in direct pecuniary loss. 

And now I Conclude with a few words of explanation 
as to the actual work which the men of my new system 
would do. 

Those of you who live in the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb know better than most people what I mean by 
the suggestion that unity of architectural control does 
not mean uniformity of design. I am very far indeed 
from wishing to suggest that street architecture should 
necessarily or even frequently be of homogeneous design. 
A great many of our London thoroughfares practically 
owe their beauty to the contrast of jidjoining frontages 
with one another and to the irregularity of the front- 
age line. In fact, so great are the powers of this con- 
trast and this irregularity that some highways of the 
City actuaUy achieve effect by these two magic forces 
in spite of intrinsic ugliness in their elements of design. 
We may, I think, reasonably recognise that there is 
charfti both in the haphazard collocation of designs 
from different designers of different dates and also in 
the rhjrthmic compositions which, as far as London is 
concerned, took their rise under the influence of the 
brothers Adam and later in those Gecwgian enterprises 
that surrounded Regent's Park with ordered stucco 
palaces and set the shops dancing down Regent Street in 
metrical, symmetrical array. In fact, there is a place 
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for individualistic architecture and a place for ordered 
combination. Over both, of these systems, over the 
choice of them, and over their combination and their 
limits my borough architect* would exercise control. 
He would set himself on his appointment to determine 
which of his streets should become streets of com- 
bined or grouped architecture and which should be left 
to the display of individual design. This done — and 
in the decision he would probably consult his col- 
leagues and the chief architect — he would establish 
himself as accredited censor of every design brought 
forward for execution. Possibly he would himself 
design the grouped. blocks, and he would of course have 
power to decree that every house in such a group should 
accept the elevation prepared, subject only to such 
minor modifications as he might have discretion to 
allow. In his censorship pi design for ungrouped f a5ades 
his will and taste would be absolute law, except that 
any owner who felt himself aggrieved would be allowed 
the right of appeal to the general Board of Architectural 
Control. 

Happily, architecture is to-day . much better all 
round than it was forty years ago. I say this delibe- 
rately and with certainty. Happily also, architects of 
good standing are much more tolerant than they 
used to be of work produced by schools of architectural 
thought other than that in which they may themselves 
happen to practise. It is therefore likely that the 
occasions of violent difference of opinion between 
censor and censored wUl be infrequent. But the need 
of the censor none the less exists, for there still are cases 
here and there where owners, either dispensing with 
architects altogether or employing the immature or 
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uncultured designer, cast into a street which ought 
to. be beautiful some niaster-product of ignorance or of 
unnatural invention which mars for many long years 
the face of the thoroughfare it besets. 

For a start I should recommend that only the four 
or five central boroughs should be called upon by Act 
of Parliament to appoint their borough architect. 
The others should be given power to adopt the Act. 
This limitation would thin the edge of the wedge, and 
would almost immediately result in the general observ- 
ance of the practice. I am quite certain of the prac- 
ticability of my scheme, of its cheapness, and also of its 
desirability. I am sorry, that it should be left to an 
architect to propose it, but something has to be 
proposed by somebody, and I do not feel that the 
immodesty of the proposal should stand in the way 
of its promulgation. 

The only excuse for our present system is that it is 
a system of muddle, and that muddle, as a rule, succeeds 
very well in England. So it does. But it is very costly ; 
and I, for one, do not wish to help in paying for it. 



CIVIC SURVEY AND RECONSTRUCTION 

By H. V. Lanchester, F.R.I.B.A. 

In a conference on civic art a contribution bearing 
the title I have chosen may appear somewhat outside 
the aspects of the subject proposed for study, but I 
have intentionally adopted it for the reason that to 
my mind it is impossible to conceive any sound basis 
for the arts expressing city life except that of the social 
structure of the community. 
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We have seen again and again in the world's history 
the imposition of an artificial ideal of city structure 
on conditions of life demanding expression by another 
type ; and, though these ideals»have been held in check 
by economic and other factors, their influence has pre- 
vented development taking the most appropriate form. 

The. fine arts may be defined as human experience 
emotionally expressed, but- those arts in which the 
basic material is the provision for physical needs have 
a double root in the life structure of the human race. 
Too often both these factors have been neglected, 
as in the case where the ideas of those responsible for 
the constructive and organising machinery have been 
at variance with those of the community in general. 
Even more frequently failure has been due to a narrow 
utilitarianism which assumed the community, with the 
exception of a small privileged class, to be incapable of 
appreciating anything beyond the material plane. 

In seeking to amend our methods and to avoid the 
mistakes of the past it is of the first importance to 
acquire a clear comprehension of the basis which com- 
'munal life offers for our reconstructive prograrhme-. 

■ Though I dislike making hard-and-fast lines of divi- 
sion, it is impossible to avoid the general classification 
of human needs into those material and those psycho- 
logical. Both come most vitally into the study of 
civic structure, but the scope of this study is so wide 
that it is as well to limit the field as far as possible by 
omitting' aU the simpler material requirements as 
su&ciently obvious and 'all those psychological ones 
that are beyond the range of verbal definition. 
Between these extremes lie the ones that most affect 
civic studies, i.e. the more complex material, the less 
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abstract psychological demands, and those falling in 
the debatable ground between the two. 

Thus to the city builder it is first essential that he 
should know and understand the ideas of those for 
whom he has to build. You may think this easy — 
what is it more than any tradesman's skill in providing 
the goods most in demand ? If it were Our habit to 
make a clean sweep of our city every few years and 
start 'afresh, this might serve, but such a course is 
obviously impracticable, as; our studies must reach 
past the citizen present to the citizen potential. Now 
the citizen himself does not know too well what he 
wants at the moment, and knows stiU less what he 
could aspire to. Civic organisation having always 
lagged a generation or two behind the knowledge of 
what is possible, the prisoner has become accustomed 
to his prison ; the citizen has ceased to picture how he 
would like, to live, feeling that he is living as best he 
can, and there is nothing more to be said or done. 

It is in times of national awakening such as the 
present that we can hope to evoke in the nation the 
feeling that the future holds something better in store 
for us than the past, and that if we arouse ourselves 
to think out the questions that press on us from all 
directions we shall be able to seize hold of some of the 
advantages the future offers. 

Our city dweller, often enough dissatisfied with 
things as they are, has not hitherto realised how much 
they can be changed. The next generation, it may be 
anticipated, will be even more dissatisfied, and will hold 
most decidedly that they must be changed. Now the 
ideas as to what is wanted are apt to lack definition. 
For it demands a fairly comprehensive knowledge to 
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give them a sound and logical direction, and, in view of 
the fact that city Ufe will probably undergo a rapid 
evolution in method during the next two or three 
generations, it becomes absolutely essential that the 
question should receive immediate and continuous 
study. 

It is to the aims and organisation of these civic 
studies that I think discussion may profitably be 
devoted. They possess a double value : direct as educa- 
tive to those concerned in their preparation {vide the 
methods of the Regional Survey Association and 
others), indirect as the basis on which aU concerned 
with city improvement can form a sound judgment as 
to the lines such improvement shall take. The first 
has been found of the very highest service as a training 
for the citizen of the future, not to speak of the awaken- 
ing of civic interest in the adult to whom a new vision 
is thus opened ; the second, as I have found from my 
own experience, is the only sound way of approaching 
any comprehensive scheme for improvement or recon- 
struction. These points have been clearly put in the 
report submitted to the Government by the Committee 
in charge of Civic Surveys as a War Measure, from 
which the following paragraphs are quoted : 

" (i) What is Civic Survey ? 

" A pivic survey may be defined as consisting in col- 
lecting and recording in an easily accessible manner such 
data in respect of any city or town as are, required 
in order to attain a complete and comprehensive know- 
ledjge of the whole of those interests upon the preserva- 
tion or enhancement of which, in their corporate or 
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civic aspect, depends the welfare, in, the broadest sense 
of the word, of the inhabitants of any city or town. 

" In other countries where civic surveys have been 
undertaken it has been found that these data fall into 
several clearly defined categories, as. for example.— 

" (a) Archaeological and architectural interest of any 
town ; 

" (6) Commercial and industrial interests ; 

" (c) Traffic interests ; 

" (rf) Hygienic interests ; 

" (e) Recreative interests. 

" (2) Why are Civic Surveys necessary or desirable ? 

"Broadly speaking, there may be said to be two 
reasons why it is desirable for the inhabitants of any 
city to have access to an ordered record of their 
corporate interests : — 

" (a) Such a record stimulates the individual citizen 
to take a wider interest in his city as a whole ; and 
by directing his attention to those assets in the life of 
the community the value of which he may not, owing 
to his concentration on his own particular sphere, 
have had an opportunity in the past of fully appreciat- 
ing, places him in a better position to form a reasoned 
and balanced judgment on those occasions when; 
owing to development in any direction, a readjust- 
ment is proposed in any of the existing arrangements 
of this town. 

" (6) Further, such a record not only enlightens the 
judgment of the main body of citizens, but also enables 
their technical officers, who may be charged with the 
task of elaborating and carrying out improvements 
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in town planning, to provide for a just compromise 
between the various elements, intellectual and material, 
which may be affected by new arrangements. 

" It is claimed that, in the absence of such a record 
as is defined by the term ' civic survey,' there is no ade- 
quate means of preventing undue concentration of • 
attention upon the enhancement in value of any one 
of a town's assets to the serious depreciation of others 
and to an ultimate loss to the community as a whole. 

" For example, hygienic interests may be unduly 
sacrificed to commercial or industrial interests, and 
open spaces valuable or even essential to the public 
health may be built upon without the general pubUc 
or its advisers f u.lly appreciating that they are in reaUty 
losing more than they are gaining ; or, again, too com- 
plete an absorption in existing traffic inconveniences 
may result in the destruction of buildings of more than 
municipal interest and the loss to the town itself of 
some of the most valuable of its amenities. 

" As there js a wide and general recognition that such 
cases as those referred to have either occurred or have 
only been avoided by the unsatisfactory method of 
discussion in the public press, it is here unnecessary -to 
quote examples. 

" Though it is not claimed that the existence of 
records, however attractively compiled or easily \mder- 
stood, will bring about anything approaching to com- 
plete agreement among the various elements of a town 
in respect of any new adjustments which may be in 
contemplation, yet it is confidently held not only that 
the development of a wider civic sense will tend to 
be helped forward if an opportunity be given to citizens 
to acquire, in respect of their surroundings, the know- 
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ledge which will be provided by civic surveys, but also 
that the number of admitted mistakes in town manage- 
ment will tend to decrease proportionately with the 
increase of knowledge and interest which complete 
and attractively compiled sutveys of our cities will 
certainly bring to us." 

In this report the schedule of requirements was 
restricted by the conimittee with a view to what 
it would be practicable to undertake.* Further 
experience of the working of these surveys in the areas 
of Greater London, South Yorkshire, and South Lan- 
cashire again modified the programme, as in no. case 
has it been possible to take up all the sections that 
should be embodied in a full survey. 

Communications with a committee working at The 
Hague have resulted in the preparation there of a more 
comprehensive schedule, but this is itself put forward 
as open to criticism and emendation. The following is 
the classification proposed : — 

General Topography A 

History and Archaeology B 

Traffic C 

Growth and Development D 

Housing E 

Recreation . . " F 

Garden Cities and Suburbs . . . . G 

* The sections ultimately approved by Government were as 
under : — 

(a) Physical Characteristics ; 
(6) Vital Statistics ; 

(c) Density and Growth of Population; 

(d) Recreation; 

(c) Character and Growth of Industries ; 
If) Traffic; 
(g) Housing. 
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Education H 

Art . : J 

Environment" K 

Structural Methods . .„ . . . . L 

Hygiene M 

• Economics N 

Law and Custom O 

Administration . * P 

Even this list may not be found fully comprehensive, 
and it is quite possible that other groups will need to be 
added from time to time. 

A detailed statement of this -later programme will 
be found in the Town Planning Review for October, 
1916, but you can see from these headings that full 
scope is provided for the study of social conditions both 
material and moral. 

As we proceed in large measure by means of statistics, 
you wiU naturally ask how sociological factors can be 
adequately presented statistically. Now statistics- 
have been defined as a quantitative record of the 
observed facts or relations in any branch of science, 
and Professor Geddes in 1881 prepared a table showing 
a mode of record which is particularly appUcable to 
the pi^sent purpose. I give this with the addition of 
the item pictorial, which he oniitted (see p. 301). 

Of late prints, sketches, and photographs have come 
into very general use in the qualitative section of the 
survey, while graphs have been found by far the most 
arresting type of exposition on the statistical side, 
bearing much the same relation to numerical statistics 
that geometry does tp arithmetic and algebra. May 
I briefly illustrate the gain in the use of graphs by 
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Qualitative. 


Quantitative. 


Pictorial . 


Verbal. 


Numerical. 


Linear. 


Plane. 


Solid. 


Graphic. 


Statements. 


Statistics. 



putting the well-known equation {a +by =,«* -f 6* + 
2ab into geometrical form ? I think this speaks for 
itself as to the relative quickness with which the 
relation of facts can be assimilated. 
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You may be inclined to imagine that even when 
eveiything possible has been done with a survey pro- 
grjimme it is still but a dry collection of facts, presented 
maybe in a convenient way, but not conveying any 
vital impression. This is a point on which I should 
like to be particularly clear. Such a suryey, if the sec- 
tions are properly dealt with in relation to each other, 
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does show in the most vivid fashion the whole life of 
the community past and present, and provides us with 
the very best foundation on which we can construct 
a programme for the future ; it,picks out with ruthless 
accuracy the weak spots, while at the same time it 
records what is worth preservation ; it shows how bad 
conditions have operated to the detriment of the 
individual type and how fine traditions have had a 
good influence from generation to generation ; changes 
of one kind or another in every aspect of life are clearly 
exhibited, and a picture of the whole civic organism 
is presented that can be secured by no other means. 



CHAPTER V 

the co-ordination of arts and crafts societies 

By May Morris 

In the first years of the sixteenth century Erasmus 
wrote, " The world is recovering its senses, like one 
awakened from the deepest sleep." And yet the 
centuries passed, heavy with suffering and criifte, and 
to-day we are once again sounding that note of hope- 
fulness, in which we voice the passionate desire for 
rest and peace, for the rediscovery of the arts of life. 

That is what it amounts to, the rediscovery of a 
sane life, a life based soundly on economic principle ; 
and this condition of well-being can never be attained 
without co-ordination in our thoughts and in our efforts. 
Co-ordination, co-operation, communal action, call it 
what you will, the idea has become more and more 
familiar to men's ears. I can remember when co-opera- 
tion was looked at askance, while to mention com- 
munism was as a lighting of the brand of battle even to 
people whose studies should have taught them to deal 
with the thought embodied in the word in a philosophic 
spirit. In those days one who will always be reckoned 
among the pioneers of the arts and crafts movement, 
at a meeting he was addressing on the "Beauty of 
Life," spoke of the Renascence as " the outburst of five 
centuries of co-operative art." For one in the audience 
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who at that .time would have properly understood 
and accepted this remark there are hundreds in an 
audience to-day. Co-operation or mutual helping, 
competition or mutual hindrance — there are few 
thoughtful people now who do not- contrast in their 
minds these two methods of producing the necessities 
of civilised life, asking themselves which method in 
the long run is likely to be the most sane, the most 
practical, the most logical. 

In the great need that is come upon us, we incline 
to throw off much that is artificial and come down to 
the bed-rock of reality, and even if we do not in so 
many words admit it, by our actions we admit the 
utiUty, the pressing necessity even, of co-operative 
effort. A country crippled in its resources by stupen- 
dously wasteful war begins to discover that the sound 
way towards building up its depleted wealth niust be 
by the intensive cultivation not only of its lands, but 
of its men and women, making the most of the great 
inexhaustible force that this many a long year has 
been wasted as much by irresponsible muddle as by 
warfare. 

No one here, where you are taking stock of the goods, 
so to speak, and proposing ways and means for increas- 
ing and improving the spiritual wealth of the nation — 
no one here will challenge the inference in these fore- 
going remarks that the arts of life are among its 
necessities. An ItaUan proverb says, " He knows much 
who knows how to live " : the art of living, i.e. the 
reasonable using of wealth, power, and knowledge, wiU 
include all that is embraced in the word Art. The 
word is a sort of convenient slang term of very modem 
usage, and perhaps too moch dinned into our ears. I 
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am not myself a specially nimble-witted person, and 
in considering the handicrafts I always fail to see 
exactly where the quality of " artistic " comes in 
when one is making things with a definite object. 
Either the work is comfely and usable, or it is not ; 
that is all. Pardon this parenthesis. I suppose it is 
worth while in a confierence Uke this to give our friends 
an opportimity of learning from our general remarks 
the path by which each of us has approached the par- 
ticular idea we are asked to dwell on. In the handi- 
crafts with which I am specially concerned I have seen 
more and more of the wastefulness of laboiu: that is 
not co-ordinated. For we craftsmen, whether working 
in a bond of mutual help or not, are bound to be depen- 
dent on each other's work, and we waste much time in 
getting our schemes fitted together, owing to all sorts 
of technical hitches such as will occm: to the mind of 
any one used to organising labour. Even the isolated 
artist, great in his soUtude, is in truth not independent 
of outside help, no, nor of outside inspiration ; that is^ 
he must be fed by the life of the world whilst living 
his own Ufe — the life which he has enclosed between 
foiu:' walls, hoping, it may be, to have shut out the 
world. 

But we smaller people long for a golden age of 
co-operation in our work even while we may not have 
the courage nor the genius to organise effectively 
some movement that should hasten us to the desired 
goal. 

The existing arts and crafts organisations are mainly 
exhibition.societies, having in all instances that I know 
followed the example of the,parent body, the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition Society. Probably as much co-ordi- 
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nation as may be desirable between these groups 
already exists, as by the constitution and rules of our 
origihal body the work of members of any other group 
is eligible for exhibition in the shows organised by the 
. Society. 

But the co-ordination I should like to see would be 
a co-ordination of producing societies having aims in 
common, these aims, in short, being, first, the conser- 
vation and development of what remains of the tradi- 
tional crafts of the country, and, secondly, the prose- 
fCution of work on fine traditional lines as far as is 
consistent with changing conditions. 

' Now, as to changing conditions, I think I may be 
forgiven if I state here, as others may have done at 
previous meetings, the views of most handicraftsmen 
With regard to machinery. Some people seem to think 
that it is necessary that the craftsman should labour 
at roughing out his own material. But let us by all 
means employ the machine for such work where, as 
in joinery or metal work, the texture is at the next 
stage, and so on to the finish, worked up by hand. That 
is, the machine, used only, for certain laborious pre- 
pairations, is allowed neither to spoil the quality of the 
materials worked upon nor to hamper the thought and 
design inherent in the finished work.' This roughing 
out of material can be done quite well by electrically 
driven machinery, which can now be introduced very 
economically into the smallest workshops. It is just 
here that we have the pull over the old conditions of 
craft-work, ■ if only we could make up our minds to 
use, and not abuse, our advantage. The great thing in 
this short life is not to waste human material. Many 
of those whose names I see on your programme are 
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labouring to bring together bodies or individuals now 
working in the arts haphazard and therefore wastefuUy. 
So firmly are some of us convinced of the economy 
and efficiency of mutual aid in art production (once 
more, please pass the epithet !) that we are even now 
thinking out a scheme for the carrying on of handicrafts 
in the country with the least possible waste of man and 
woman power. We feel that the scattering of the craft- 
worker has been the weakness of the 'movement — an 
inevitable weakness, for busy people have been too 
absorbed in getting on with their work to engage in the 
extra labour involved in organising themselves into 
a strong body which should be a force to reckon with in 
the modem world. But we think the time is come when 
this effort must be made, when we must bring our 
minds to bear on the question ; and the question is 
the organisation of workers into their guilds of craft 
and the co-ordination of the guilds into some central 
grouping where matters of mutual interest may be 
considered, and where information may be had by the 
public concerning the crafts of this country and con- 
cerning those working at them, i.e. craftsmen whose 
position in their guilds under such an organisation 
would be sufficient guarantee of their efficiency. 

Can you not imagine what a centre of interest such 
an association would present ? On the one hand, 
employment for the villagers of the locality in slack 
seasons in repairing roads, making hurdles, and the 
like, as well as working at home industries, as 
pottery, basket-work, etc. ; on the other hand, the 
craft-Ufe going on busily in well-built cottages, with 
all sorts of social possibilities, for those who were not 
hermits, in the meeting-hall, or in the pleasant inn, with 
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its ordinary often thronged with fellow-craftsmen or 
visitors from the outer world. The economic advan- 
tage of this association of the crafts, sharing all ex- 
penses, is incalculable, and would soon raise from us 
the reproach so often made (a reproach familiar these 
thirty years) that modem craft-wares are too expensive 
for any but the very rich. Can you! not imagine, too, 
the splendour of life, the splendour of civic art, when, 
under some practical grouping of building and the 
crafts, swift, intelligent labour would be available for 
great public decorations, with the least possible delay, 
the least possible expenditure on unnecessary, pre- 
liminaries ? Yes, indeed, the one way of producing 
artistic wares, as we moderns call them, on a grand 
scale, is the way of Co-operation. 

It seems so simple, so easy, to those who are familiar 
with the beautiful economy of co-ordinated work. By 
some others it is labelled Dangerous. We are chary of 
ideas in this our' England, so that any new idea is 
" revolutionary " — till the next one comes along ; 
then the former is called " reactionary-" and put on the 
shelf. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I could pray Heaven for the 
time when we shall be near the truth in repeating the 
words of Erasmus, spoken those long centuries ago, 
" The world is recovering its senses, like one awakened 
from the deepest sleep." 

craft villages 

By Henry Wilson 

Kropotkin has pointed out in that wonderful httle 
volume " Fields, Factories, and Workshops," which 
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is a kind of workers' gospel, that the cardinal fact 
of modem life is the consecutive development of nations 
in industry. Industrialism, he adds, has behaved much 
like an epidemic raging in one nation after another 
throughout the habitable world. 

It may be useful to summarise some of the ob'Serva- 
tions and conclusions in that most suggestive book. The 
fever began in England at the end of the eighteenth 
century, incifeased after the wars with France, and 
has gone on increasing in virulent productivity until 
to-day, when we have reached stupendous heights of 
wealth and production, of misery and poverty, beyond 
estimation. While the revenue from the foreign invest- 
ments of comparatively few individuals reaches the 
total of £300,000,000 a year; the slums extend round 
almost every centre of industry like a spreading cancer, 
France followed with the advantages of our experience 
plus the much greater advantages of her own developed 
communal system. Next came the turn of Germany, 
who began where Manchester had arrived after a 
century of gropings and experiments. Russia begins 
where Saxony and Manchester now are. The move- 
ment spreads south-east and east, gaining Austro- 
Hungary, Serbia, even to India, Japan. China is 
following ; Australia and New Zealand are on the way. 
Next come Brazil, the Argentine, and Mexico, and last 
of all the United States, with all the accumulated 
experience of all the world to draw upon for her 
own industrial development, if it be a development. 
These movements are followed in almost every instance 
by a great increase of individual wealth and a corre- 
sponding increase of general poverty and misery 
among the workers. The exceptions are certain indus- 
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tries in France and Germany, first because in each 
case there is greater production for home consumption 
and secondly because in each case there is a greater 
amoimt of communal or collective production centred 
in craft or industrial villages in which co-operative 
industrial work is carried on together with co-operative 
agriculture. Each worker has his plot of ground, a 
small holding, or a farm even, on the produce of 
which he and his family live, and whose surplus goes 
to increase his income and independence. The worker 
is thus doubly free. 

These villages exist all over France. In the district 
of Le Thelle, near Beauvais, for example, there is a 
multitude of petty trades, small factories or workshops 
for buttons of bone, ivory, and mother-of-pearl, brush 
backs, shoe horns, piano keys, dominoes, dice, and 
counters, spectacle cases, handles for tools, and a 
thousand other things. 

At Cholet, south-west of Angers, is the centre of the 
handkerchief-weaving industry, which spreads over no 
fewer than two hundred villages in the district, all of 
which wofk is done on hand-looms. 

From Romorantin (in the Loire et Cher), south of 
Orleans, to Argentin and Le Blanc, we have one 
immense workshop devoted to embroideries on shirts, 
cuffs, collars, and fine linen. There is not one house in 
which the women are not engaged in the trade which 
forms the chief resource of the population. 

At Elbceuf is the centre of- a group of industrial 
villages inhabited by clothiers. 

Everjrwhere the domestic industries which are the 
foundation of craft villages go hand in hand with agri- 
culture, poultry-farminjgr, intensive gardening, fruit- 
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preserving, and all sorts of associations for sale, dis- 
tribution, export, and supply exist in large numbers. 

One could give endless examples from France of 
whole districts made prosperous by craft and industrial 
villages. Moreover, it is largely owing to the adapta- 
bility, resourcefulness, enterprise, and courage of those 
directing these communal workshops, that France, 
when a new industry arises is able so quickly to take 
advantage of and develop it. 

The v^t progress made in aviation and motor work 
has been largely, if not wholly, due to the invention 
and initiative of the owners of the village workshops. 

While imder what has been called, not quite truly, 
" the supreme test of war," this same commimal 
system of work has given France those powers of 
recovery, resistance, endurance, which have gained for 
her the wonder, admiration, and love of the whole 
world, in this country the case is otherwise. We have 
some village industries, not many. There are more in 
Ireland. Yet there was a time in our history when craft 
villages formed a part of the normal life of the commu- 
nity. Though the fact has been f orgott-en for generations, 
the need of communal production is so great that we have 
to-day the strange spectacle of the State driven by the 
whip of war to create niunbers of craft villages called 
munition centres, and, what is still more significant, 
we have the almost complete communalisation of 
whole industries, like the railway system, shipbuilding, 
the engineering trades, and all the sections of food 

supply. 

It is perhaps possible that when the war ceases 
these villages may become centres for the creation and 
.distribution of the necessities of life, centres of radia- 
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tion of prosperity and happiness. This can and will be, 
if industrial life and agriculture are properly combined. 
There are those I know who maintain that the large 
enterprise will always destroy or absorb the small, that 
under economic pressure and the advantages enjoyed 
by large capital the small workshop is doomed to 
disappear, and that industrial villages are therefore 
impossible. 

It is certainly true that even in France* village indus- 
tries have decayed in places, but Kropotkin points out 
in every instance that the decay has been brought about 
less by the fluctuation of trade or the rivalry of latger 
undertakings than by the failure from one cause or 
another, chiefly land speculation by middlemen, of the 
agricultural half of the workers' activity. Further, the 
estabhshment of a. large factory in a district is more 
often than not followed "by the rise of aniraiberof small 
industries and craft villages in its vicinity. Properly 
understood and properly run, the large industry is 
not an enemy of the small, but a friend. 

But at this very moment France, when all the 
waves of death are beating on her borders, has created 
a vast network of regional committees for dealing with 
the problems of reconstruction, for the reorganisation 
of existing, the re-estabhshment of decayed, industries, 
and the revitalising of the whole of her agriculture, 
and it is both instructing and encouraging to note that 
the movers in this entetpri^ are not the Ministries of 
Commerce, or Trade, or Agriculture, but the Ministry of 
Fine Arts and the Artists of France who are directing 
and inspiring the work of national regeneration. 
France is strengthening, reconstructing, perfecting, 
that communal system yirhich is one of the sources of 
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her world pre-eminence in energy, industry, and intelli- 
gence. Craft gives with the ready hand the quick eye 
and the resourceful brain. This action of France, 
•surprising and stimulating as it must be to all, is 
but the evidence of a world movement v^hich even this 
island has not escaped. A little while ago we had the 
pubhc alliance of the co-operative societies and the 
labour unions. 

It is an alliance of the deepest significance for the 
life of the whole community, for industry and for art. 
It is a movement which may change wholly, and 
wholly for the better, our political, industrial, and 
artistic life and ideals. 

Consider what it means. . First of all, it is the birth 
of a new^arty outside the party system, the people's 
pkrty, a party united in knowledge, in experience of 
suffering, and in hope. On the one side wfe have, the 
co-operators, who, hampered by poverty, pain, and 
imimaginable difficulties, have built up an organisation 
not merely national^ but international, an organisation 
in numbers miUions strong and possessing as a result 
of the accumulation of hard-earned savings a capital of 
something hke three millions, which capital is employed 
in the economical purchase and distribution of the 
necessaries of life to its members, making existence 
easier to all. 

The logical and the inevitable outcome of the fusion 
of unionism and co-operation is the organisation in the 
near future not merely of the. distribution of food and 
necessaries, but the organisation of collective produc- 
tion. This, if properly carried out, will mean craft and 
industrial villages on a large scale all over the country. 

But organised production and organised distribution, 
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though important, are incomplete without the third 
vital element which the artists and craftsmen can alone 
supply. If industry without art is brutality, has not 
the time come for all artists not pnly to take: up some 
branch of industry, but to form an alliance with labour 
and co-operation and add their passion for quality, 
fitness, and beauty to this new movement for the sweet- 
ening of industrial life and the abolition of the old 
wasteful, cruel, selfish methods of production ? The 
collaboration of artists is essential. The Minister of 
Reconstruction appears to have no idea of that fact. 
He must be instructed. We should make collective 
representations to him without further delay. But 
the collaboration may be secured in many ways : by 
work in the schools, and especially in the new technical 
schools which must shortly be established ; by joining 
in the organisation of craft villages, or by joining the 
various trades unions. There should be no trades imion 
without its full complement of artists and craf tspien. 
The President of the Academy should be the head of, _ 
and all painters should belong to, the Painters' Union ; 
the sculptor's should join the Masons' Union or the 
Engineers' Association ; the modellers should join the 
Plasterers' Union. 

I hope some day to see this suggestion realised. 
It would be the rebirth of the mediaeval guild system 
on a surer, more enduring basis. The alternative is to 
graft trades union organisation on every artistic society. 
This would of course be less effective : it would only, 
disperse instead of concentrating energies. 

Owing to the lamentable lack of essential education 
and proper life knowledge among our governing classes, 
it pay be some time before they are able to approach 
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the vital problems of reconstruction in the frank, 
logical, fearless way of the French natibn ; but if we, 
as we should, and as I feel we must, join in and 
direct this great amalgamation of co-operation and 
labour, we may be doing better than by agitating for 
State recognition.. 

It is the Englishman's habit, some one has said, to 
refuse to recognise anything till it hits him. Let us 
strike, lest we be struck off the book of life. 
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